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Art. I.—HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAYS.* 


Rartroaps, as everybody has sagely observed, belong entirely to the 
Present Day ; Yesterday has no claim whatever to proffer in regard to either 
their rearing or their paternity. Born and bred in This Age—the offspring 
of the very period to which they have given name and character—nursed 
by the tender hands of yet Living projectors, and pushed to their existing 
development by a race of enthusiasts and capitalists whose grandfather 
generation was ours, also, they are still, and for a time yet will be, regarded 
among the newest of the great triumphs achieved by the Invention of the 
Nineteenth Century—as, indeed, one of the very juvenilities of Modern Pro- 
gress. The Slow Coach has not yet become dilapidated under its shed, nor 
has the deep rut of its wheels been obliterated from the old mail-route. There 
are hundreds, who by whatever occasion recurring to their former journey- 
ings, are, on even the most public routes, at once afflicted with the uneasy 
motion of the straining vehicle, as it jogs along over the unequal road, 
creeping lazily up steep hill-sides and rolling swiftly down to the bottom of 
deep vales. They shudder, yet, as they are brought to the middle of the 
trembling old bridge they have so often crossed at the risk of their necks; 
and shiver, when they remember the painful cold of the long way, and of 
the wallowings they were obliged to make on foot through the huge snow- 
drifts, in which both stage and horses were sometimes almost impassably 
imbedded. They feel acutely, still, the unhealed ear-lacerations, the inces- 
sant infliction for hours and days, of elderly ladies with a very jagged treble, 
and of respectable old gentlemen whose personal histories were illimitable 


* A History of the English Railway ; its Social Relations and Revelations. 1820-45. By Joun 
Francis. Author of the “ History of the Bank of England—its Times and Traditions ;” and * Chron- 
ricles ~—_ ——- of the Stock Exchange.” 2vyols. London: Longman, Brown, Green & Long- 
mans. s 
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in adventure and experiment, and whose ancient maxims, trifling anecdotes, 
and milky witticisms were, severally, legion. They feel, too, the heavy 
gloom of the wearying silence, that, at other times, reigned for miles and 
miles, when every passenger seemed to cherish his taciturnity as dearly as 
his honor; and startle again from this determined lethargy, at the excite- 
ing incident of an upset, that dread of all stage-wayfar-rs, in which, if the 
more serious accidents of killing or the breaking of bones did not cecur, 
there were, at least, bruised heads, sprained wrists, mereiless disfigurement 
of new chapeaus and best bonnets, and such sudden shaking up of the whole 
internal system of the whole little coach-community, and such dreadful agi- 
tation of their nervous system, as, altogether, were not recovered of for the 
remainder of the journey, however long that might be. The coachman him- 
self, not only survives, but is the actual driver of the iron horse, or officiates 
as conductor or breakman, and different as his clothes and his character ap- 

ar from what they were, the unmistakable evidence of his identity is 
easily found. You shall see in his garret or as the plaything of his child- 
ren, the very whip, perfect in handle, lash, and snapper, which he flourished 
so briskly on the coach-box, and the same big hat and long cape in which 
he took his frequent perch. 

Yet, youthful as is this robust Iron Way, and fresh as is the strength of 
its invincible Carriage, its career has already attained an historic importance. 
The Statistics of railways have been for some years sufficiently copious for 
volumes of such magnitude as McCulloch would not disdain to compile ; 
but their story has now likewise obtained an expansion that may rival, not 
the records merely of the most venerable inventions and arts, but the annals 
even of empires. Nay, so abundant is the material that a segment only of 
the field has found a journalist, who has filled two very respectable octavos 
of above 300 pages each, from the “ History of the British Railway ” alone. 
It is, so far as we can judge, a faithful, and therefore, of course, an instructive 
work, and although the further development of the railway system will oc- 
easion, within a few years, the necessity of an enlarged history, it is still, in 
the meantime, deserving attentive perusal. From the facts in these volumes, 
we proceed to give an epitome of the very interesting history of the inter- 
nal communication of England. 

In his first chapters, Mr. Franots gives a history of early English Loco- 
motion. The first Roads in England, by which, of course, he means the 
first broad regular, permanent avenues, in distinction from the ungraded 
natural or chance pathways before used by the Britons, were laid out by 
the Romans at the time of their conquest of the Island. These roads 
were cut out to facilitate the march of their troops, and to connect their va- 
rious camps. In the following period of the dark ages, roads, if such could 
be said to exist, were extremely rude and dangerous. “The age of chivalry 
was a terrible era for the wayfarer.’’. Long journeys were, at that time, 
performed on horseback, a sort of carriage being only occasionally used. 
Beside the natural dangers of the way, which as described, were of the most 
formidable character, the roads were infested by outlaws whose castles were 
in the depths of the forests, and whose dungeons were the receptacle of the 
plunder obtained on the highway, and often the grave of the plundered. 
Journeying was then a terror which few wished to encounter; the fear-in- 
spired piety of the road exceeded that of the sanctuary ; “more fervent pray- 
ers were heard for safety, on huge, desolate Salisbury plain than were ever 
breathed in its fine cathedral.” In spite of all the efforts of kings, nobles, 
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and abbots, these freebooters maintained their disagreeable surveillance of the 
highways, and while some of the nobility and priesthood were obliged to 
become themselves tributary to them, others of those classes found an interest 
in conciliating their power by a league. These desperate men have become 
immortalized in romance. 

In the twelfth contury, the proceeds of a stall in Salisbury Cathedral were 
less than the cost of a visit from Salisbury to London. In the fourteenth 
century, the fare by horse from Canterbury to Dover was sixpence; from 
Southward to Rochester, twelve pence. During Watt Tyler’s insurrection, 
the mother of Richard II. went from Canterbury to Dover in one day, but 
her speed was stimulated by fear, as she “never durst tarry on the way.” 
Twenty miles aday was considered good traveling at this time; and the 
herald of the king of Scotland was allowed forty days to proceed from Lon- 
don to the border. 

So late as the 16th century the roads were so tortuous and difficult, the 
machines for -carriage of goods so rough, the transportation so costly, and 
the exactions of the nobles and abbots on those parts of the roads passing 
their estates, so onerous, that while scarcity of food prevailed in one district 
of England, the abundant fruits of the earth rotted in another not very dis- 
tant. It was easier and less expensive to convey merchandise from London 
to Lisbon, than from Norwich to Londcn, At this time many of the streets 
even of London were almost impassable. 

The first English coach was built in 1565, by the Earl of Rutland. Du- 
ring the sixteenth century, roads were first made the subjects of legislative 
enactment, and the initiative was taken in those laws, under which the roads 
of the country have been brought into a system, and the locomotive acom- 
modation of the public made a prominent care of the government. 

To show how difficult is always the introduction of reform, the people of 
England opposed with bitter antipathy, the first efforts of the legislature. It 
was long before they could be brought to submit to the payment of tolls on 
the roads, and to be taxed otherwise for their improvement. The acts of 
the government were deemed an insufferable tyranny, and if there were any 
road-reformers among the people, they were undoubtedly decried as pesti- 
lent radicals, who designed the destruction of society. It must be remem- 
bered that this state of the roads of England, and this state of public feel- 
ing in regard to their improvement, existed so late as the brilliant epoch of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the power of England was felt over the whole world, 
when her superiority in civilization, arts, and Commerce, was acknowledged, 
and when such men lived as Shakspeare, Sidney, and Bacon. No doubt 
England compared then as favorably in regard to her public ways, with 
the continent, as she did in the other agencies and evidences of civiliza- 
tion. 

Roaps, then, are in the simplest form prevailing at present in civilized 
countries, of quite recent origin. It is comparatively a short time since they 
began to exist at all; and of course, that Internal Commerce which is so 
important a feature in the social organization of the present day, and which 
is the prolific source of an immense portion of the wealth, the comfort, and 
the intelligence of nations, is almost entirely a thing of modern times. In 
no way do we obtain so clear, so full a perception of the real condition of 
states and people in the remoter periods referred to, as by the accounts we 
are given of their roads. 

Until within a very short time, the metropolis of England was a great myth 
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to the villagers. They knew less of it than an English farmer knows now 
of Paris or Constantinople—it was more ‘a foreign, an outside place to them 
than Canton is at present. News of important events were several months 
in traveling to important towns, now within a day of the capital, 

In the seventeenth century, although considerable improvement had been 
made, it took a viceroy, with all the appliances and appurtenances of wealth, 
five hours to travel fourteen miles. Heery goods were transported from 
London to Birmingham at a cost of £7 a ton, and from London to Exeter, 
the cost was £12. 

In 1662 there were six stage-coaches in all England. In 1669, the flying- 
coach undertook the journey from Oxford to London between sunrise and 
sunset. “This spirited undertaking,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ was solemnly con- 
sidered and sanctioned by the heads of the university, and appears to have 
excited the same sort of interest which is excited in our own time, by the 
opening of a new railway. The success of the experiment was complete. 
At six in the morning the carriage began to move from before the ancient 
front of All-Souls’ College, and at seven in the evening, the adventurous gen- 
tlemen who had run the first risk, were safely deposited at the inn in Lon- 
don.” But this coach could not combat the dangers of winter. 

In 1706, the stage-coach was first advertised between York and London 
in four days each way; and in 1712, the effort was made, and succeeded 
to run a stage all the way from London to Edinburg in thirteen days. The 
advocates of such rapid traveling were, it seems by the story, regarded by 
& great many wise men as hair-brained people, who wished to turn the world 
topsy-turvy and break the necks of all respectable, conservative, easy-going 
gentlemen. 

The popular outbreaks of 1715, 1745, etc., were the oceasion of new 
highways and of the betterment of old ones, measures rendered necessary 
for the transportation of troops, which is one among the many evidences 
that can be offered to show that insurrections are productive of some good 
effects; the very activity of self-defence into which a slothful government is 
kicked by them, accomplishing often great incidental, though of course un- 
designed, public benefits. 

Up to the middle of the last century, Peddlers formed not only one of 
the most important features of English locomotion, but they were also the 
principal, and to a great extent the sole, couriers of news from town to coun- 
try. All that the mass of the rural population could know of the events 
of the great city, was what they heard from the peddler, all they could ever 
see of it, was the wares brought from thence in his pack. The peddler wrote 
letters for the peasants, carried correspondence from one part of the country 
to another, and was frequently the medium by which the seditious commu- 
nicated with each other and effected the arrangement of their plots. As 
the sphere of the peddler was doubtless the same in America at that time, 
it would seem that a better reason than mere fancy induced Cooper to assign 
that particular employment to his famous semi-historical character, the Spy. 

In 1763, Turnpike-Gates were first established in all parts of England, 
and for years the chief means for the repair of the roads was derived from 
them. The state of the roads was still bad enough, but the worst defect 
and the hardest to remedy, was their general tortuous course. The landed 
proprietors were the cause of this. The first care of them all was to preserve 
their estates from invasion, and as their local influence was unlimited, each 
proprietor had the pleasure of twisting the roads in his own neighborhood, 
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to whatever courses he chose; subjecting the traveler thus to perpetual sin- 
uosities of way, obliging him to go over many and many a needless mile, 
to climb steep hills when he might have traversed a level, and to wade 
through a miry soil when a firm foundation was more easily to be had. 

So late as 1770, the roads in the interior of England were in an execrable 
condition. From that time, however, the stage-coach system rapidly im- 
proved and extended, business between town and country augmented, and 
consequently the roads were placed under better auspices. The power of 
money was brought to bear upon their defects, invention and scientific skill 
were set to work, and so great was the transformation that by the year 1825, 
the roads of England, Mr. Francis assures us, “ had reached an almost per- 
fect condition.” 

But before this time, other agencies of communication had been devised, 
and were in imperfect operation. The first Canal in England was built in 
1758, between Worsley and Manchester, by Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, 
who is often called the father of inland navigation. It was no ordinary work. 
The level of the water was preserved without the usual obstruction of locks, 
to effect which the canal was carried over rivers and valleys, surmounted ele- 
vated aqueducts and passed through subterraneous tunuels. Public opinion 
was against the scheme, and the duke was regarded a madman. But he 
triumphed—the vast work was completed—and the convinced populace and 
confounded aristocracy could now only wonder and admire. Before the ca- 
nal was opened, the cost of carriage on the river from Liverpool to Man - 
chester was 123. a ton, the duke’s charge on the canal was limited by stat- 
ute to 6s.a ton. Other canals followed, a mania arose, and in 1790 the 
windows of inns were foreed by people who came to attend canal meetings, 
and farmers went at midnight to procure shares which would ruin them. In 
1851, there were about 2,400 miles of canal in England. 

The earliest approximation to the modern Railway was the modern tram- 
road. It was between 1602 and 1649 that logs of wood were laid along 
the roads leading from the coal mines, and on these simple rails it was found 
that a horse could draw 42 ewt., where he could draw but 17 ewt. before. 
By 1750, there was scarcely an important mine without its accompanying 
tram-road. These roads ran directly to a river, if one was near, and in 
Some cases £500 a year was paid for the “ way-leave,” that is, the right of 
transportation over intervening grounds, The effect was a rapid increase in 
the quantity of coal mined and transported. 

In 1738 cast-iron rails were first substituted for wooden ones, but did not 
completely succeed, at first, owing to the too great weight of the old wagons, 
which had been used on the wooden rails. In 1768 the difficulty was reme- 
died by the simple contrivance of a number of light wagons linked together, 
in lieu of the large heavy ones. By this means the weight was more dif- 
fused on the line of the road, instead of resting upon one spot. The iron 
rail was, however, very slow in coming into use, and in 1767 the prevailing 
rail was the wooden. 

The first locomotive steam-engine in England was made by Mr. Trevi- 
thick, and it was first used in 1804, on the railroad of Merther Tydvil, in 
South Wales. It drew carriages loaded with ten tons of iron at the rate of 
five miles an hour. Thereafter steam locomotion was much in men’s 
thoughts, but its immediate fruition was prevented, and the world for years 
deprived of the incalculable benefit of a new principle and a new power 
from the fallacy which took possession of men’s heads, that smooth wheels 
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could not be made to carry heavy loads over smooth rails. Years and years 
were spent in speculations on the means of overcoming this difficulty— 
treatises numberless were written, plans suggested, and patents taken out ; 
projections were attached to the wheels by one, another attempted to push 
ahead the iron-horse by a pair of hind legs, like those of its animal prede- 
cessor, while a third nearly produced both fore and hind legs; and nally, 
in 1811, Mr. Blenkinsop of Middleton colliery, conveyed coals by the aid of 
engines with snotbibdaredl worked into a tooth-rack. The rejoicings at 
this success were great, but about two years after it was discovered that all 
this remedial effort was wasted, as the difficulty itself was nothing more 
than imaginary. Mr. Blackett, of Wylom Railway, diseovered the fact in 
using one of Trevithick’s engines; and on the 25th July, 1814, the princi- 
ple was triumphantly proved by an engine constructed under the superin- 
tendence of George Stephenson, moving up a slight ascent and drawing 
after it eight loaded carriages, weighing twenty tons. 

The first public line built in England for the use of the steam-carriage 
was the Stockton and Darlington—this was “ the great starting-point of the 
modern rail.” The act of incorporation was obtained in 1821, and the 
road was opened in 1825; its length was forty miles, and the cost and 
capital about £250,000. Its projectors designed the road only for the con- 
veyance of coal and other mineral products, and anticipated the carriage of 
only about 10,000 tons per annum. Of passengers they had no thought, 
at first, and when they began to carry them, supposed that the locomotive 
was incapable of the regularity required for such traffic, and attached horses 
instead to the passenger cars. As the fruits of the railway alone, the 
travel in this mode rose to five or six hundred weekly, where there had 
been a coach traffic of fourteen or fifteen persons weekly. The price of coal 
in the neighborhood fell from 18s. to 8s. 6d.—a new trade in lime arose— 
and, in short, the customary advantages of a railroad were derived. 

The whole number of railways existing at this time in England, which 
had been constructed between 1801 and 1825, and were, of course, with 
the exception of one or two of the last, designed for horse-power, and all of 
them for the carriage simply of coals, &c., was twenty-nine, the entire length 
of the whole, excepting the Stockton and Darlington, being only about 160 
miles, the longest of them not exceeding thirty, and the average being 
about five miles. 

The improvements in machinery and the progress of steam in manufac- 
tures had, in 1825, made a vast increase in the importance of the manufac- 
turing city of Manchester, and rendered a greatly enlarged facility of con- 
veyance between that place and Liverpool an absolute necessity. The cot- 
ton sent from Liverpool to Manchester had increased fifty millions of pounds 
in nine years. From 1821 to 1824 the exports of Liverpool had increased 
by £7,500,000, and the tonnage had increased from seventy-one thousand 
to more than a million of tons. Still the carriage power between the two 
places was so limited that accommodation was meted out in rotary order— 
those who had furnished freight yesterday not being allowed any room to- 
day. The canal directors held levees, which were attended by crowds, who, 
admitted one by one, almost implored them to forward their goods, Beside 
the difficulty of getting conveyance at all, the communication was extremely 
slow, one company occupying an average of thirty-six hours, and another, 
of four days in the passage, while, sometimes, the time was longer than that 
occupied in the voyage from New York to Liverpool. Certain commodities 
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could obtain no transit. One company carried no timber, another no wheat, 
and all of them objected to a peculiar kind of cotton as too bulky. The 
average charge of the canals was 15s. a ton. The first survey for a railroad 
between the cities was made in 1822. The scheme was hotly opposed, the 
canal and landed interests being in the lead of the opposition. The friends 
of the road proposed to compromise with the canal proprietors, but the lat- 
ter, in the arrogance of their power, and regarding the railway still as a 
fable, refused to reduce their prices or better the conveniences afforded the 
public. A bill for a railroad was brought into Parliament, and after thirty- 
seven days heated - discussion in committee of the House of Commons, it 
failed. But the projectors of the road were not discouraged. Another 
effort was made, and under the vigorous leadership of Mr. Huskisson the 
bill passed. While the scheme was in agitation it was attacked by every 
species of argument that ingenuity could invent. The great point was the 
injury to be done to the estated gentlemen, as if the interests of the few 
great landholders of England were worthy of more attention than that of all 
the rest of the population. The disfigurement of their lands was to be hor- 
rible—their fine parks were to be destroyed—foxes and pheasants were to 
cease—the smoke of the engines would kill all the birds—the estates were 
to depreciate in value, in fact, would be ruined, and their noble proprietors 
would be forced, as was said with great pathos in Parliament, to leave for- 
ever the places where they had lived so long and happily—to leave them, 
and go away. Then the farmers were told of the miseries of the railway 
and locomotive were to inflict upon them: the race of horses would be ex- 
tinguished, and there would be no market for their hay and oats; their 
cattle would be seized with dismay in the fields at sight of the engine, and 
forget all their long habits of submission and order; even the cows would 
cease to give milk wherever the terrific engine appeared; vegetation itself 
would cease along the path of the locomotive; the market-gardener would 
be utterly ruined. Then the life and limb of everybody was to be endan- 
gered; old men and children would be mercilessly knocked down and mas- 
sacred; horses (that is, while horses existed) would be frightened, and run 
away, knocking out the brains of gentlemen, and dashing ladies +o pieces. 
The sparks from the engine were to set the goods on the train on fire, and 
carry conflagrations into every wooden town they entered. It was argued, 
that in point of carriage, even, the railroad was no better than the canal— 
it was not so good; the canal would beat it in regard to the vaunted speed, 
and would furnish cheaper conveyance also. The dignified Quarterly Re- 
view backed up old father Thames against the railway for any sum. Indeed, 
a strong wind, alone, would be enough to completely stop the locomotive ; 
so would rain; snow would upset it; storm and frost would effectually kill 
the force of steam. Then the engine, going so fast, would make all the 
passengers sea-sick: they would be scalded to death by the boiler blowing 
up, or shot by its fragments. And what, too, was to become of all the 
coach-makers and harness-makers, coach-masters, coachmen, innkeepers, 
horse-breeders, horse-dealers, and horse-drivers, when their vocation should 
be destroyed by the ruthless steam-engine? What was the world to do 
without iron, when the railways had increased the cost of that necessary one 
hundred per cent, or, as they more probably would, had exhausted the sup- 
ply altogether? The people, it was said, would rise in arms,against the 
threatened ruin, and so there would be insurrection or civil war. Railroads, 
in short, were the greatest evil man’s ingenuity could inflict upon England, 
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and as such Sir Isaac Coffin denounced them in parliament, and Mr. Stan- 
ley declaimed against them. Mr. Huskisson’s arguments were declared 
hollow absurdities, and Mr. George Stephenson was quite destitute of com- 
mon sense. 

The lower classes were even more opposed to railways than the land- 
holders. The unpopularity of the locomotive with the classes it was chiefly 
to benefit can scarcely be described. As Mr. Francis says, the horrors of 
the infernal regions were figured by it, death and dismay were familiarly 
connected with it. In such a state of the public mind, and with such pow- 
ers against them, it may be conceived what obstacles the early friends of 
railways in England had to contend with. Let it be remembered that this 
was so late as the year 1825. When we reflect that it is less than thirt 
years since these things were, the triumph of railways appears, indeed 
most wonderful. 

The bill for the Liverpool and Manchester road was finally carried by 
conciliating the principal canal proprietor, and by so altering the proposed 
route as to avoid the estates of some principal land-owners. The prospectus, 
from the first, contemplated the passenger traflic, this being the first instance 
in which it had been at all referred to, in the establishment of any railroad, 
as an element of its support. Geo. Stephenson was appointed engineer, 
and finished the road in 1829. Three locomotives were produced, in re- 
— to the offer of £500 premium for the best—the “ Novelty,” by Mr. 

raithwaite, the “Sans-Pareil,” by Mr. Hackworth, and the “ Rocket,” by 
Mr. Stephenson. The trial was made on the 6th of October, 1829, in the 
presence of an immense concourse of people—farmers, mechanics, laborers, 
scientific men, nobles and legislators—friends and enemies. The Sans- 
Pareil failed; the boiler of the Novelty burst; the Rocket was awarded 
the triumph. The greatest speed attained by the Rocket was rather above 
twenty-nine miles an hour. The effect was electrical, Everybody was 
forced to believe in, at least, the potency of the steam locomotive; the price 
of shares in the road rose £10 per cent, and the capital stock was increased 
in value £65,000. The driver of the successful engine was Charles Fox, the 
future builder of the Crystal Palace. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Railway, as constructed, was thirty miles 
in length, and independently of culverts and footways had sixty-three 
bridges, thirty of which passed under the turnpike road, twenty-eight over 
it, four over streams, and one over the river Irwell. The excavations made 
in its formation yielded upwards of three million cubic yards of stone, clay, 
and soil. The road was officially opened on the 30th September, 1830, and 
with the first train occurred the tragedy of which the Jamented Huskisson 
was the victim. On the 4th December, the first locomotive engine bearing 
freight passed along the line from Liverpool to Manchester; the train con- 
sisted of eighteen wagons, containing 135 bags and bales of American cot- 
ton, 200 barrels of flour, 63 sacks of oatmeal, and 34 sacks of malt, weigh- 
ing, altogether, 51 tons, 11 hundred weight, 1 quarter. The wagons and 
oil cloths weighed 8 hundred weight, 3 quarters, and the tender, water, and 
fuel, 4 tons; the whole weight drawn, counting that of fifteen persons upon 
the train, being eighty tons, exclusive of the engine. The passage was ac- 
complished in two hours and fifty-four minutes. Within fourteen days, the 
passengers amounted to 800 a day, and immediately after to 1200—the 
time of the journey was reduced to one hour and a half; within four months 
the merchandise traflic had quadrupled, rising from 1,432 to 5,104 tons. 
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The passenger fare at the opening was 7s. but was soon reduced to 48. 
The revenue derived from engers was double that from merchandise. 
Only one passenger was killed in the first 700,000, and that one by his own 
carlessness. The £100 shares in the road soon rose to £200. In short, 
the career of the road thenceforth was a continued triumph. In 1832 the 
number of passengers carried amounted to 356,000, and in 1835 it had 
risen to 473,000. 

Whilo the Liverpool and Manchester was in progress, various other lines 
were projected, and unsuccessful efforts made to effect their construction. 
In 1824-5 a mania existed among the advocates of railroads; fifty-nine 
roads were projected in 1825 alone, and the capital demanded for the 
schemes of the two years was £21,942,500, of which £219,425 was ac- 
tually paid in. But the opponents of railways were still in the ascendant. 
The old arguments were re-presented and amplified, and parliament threw 
out all the bills presented. To a number of these schemes many of the 
merchants and bankers of London gave a cautious support; but, on closely 
calculating the chances of profit by them, not foreseeing the fact that rail- 
roads create trade, they afterward, in good part, withdrew their connection 
and money. The fierce commercial crisis that followed, “ when terror and 
confusion reigned paramount, and England was within twenty-four hours of 
barter,” put a quietus upon these projects, and from 1825 to 1830 the rail- 
way shared the depression of the entire commercial interest, in the langor 
succeeding the great revulsion. 

In 1829, an act for the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, sixty-one miles 
in length, was passed, but the road was not finished until ten years there- 
after. In 1832 the London and Birmingham was brought before Parlia- 
ment. In favor of the connection of Birmingham with the metropolis, it 
was argued that it had a population of 110,000, and a great trade. In one 
half century one hundred and sixty-nine steam-engines had been erected 
there, yet carriage had but slightly improved. The shortest journey by 
canal occupied thres days—the railroad would shorten it to six hours; and 
if a much increased speed were not attained, the Birmingham manufacturer 
must lose the continental business entirely. But opposition to railroads 
was far from silent: the enemies of this road appeared almost as an organ- 
ized party ; they declared it would be “a drag on the country,” and that 
its “ bridges and culverts would be antiquarian ruins.” Again it was re- 
peated that game would cease to be, that meadows would be made sterile, 
fields disfigured, and agriculture ruined. Canals and their dependents, inn- 
keepers, horses, &c., &c., were to be irreparably injured—swallowed up by 
the steam-monster. Hundreds of thousands were to be victimized for the 
benefit of a few. The rich were to be made beggars—the poor to be more 
impoverished. The Countess of Bridgewater and Lord Brownlow declared 
whatever advantage the public might reap would not equal the injury to 
their estates; and Lord Southampton pronounced the thing positively a 
nuisance, The tunnels proposed oa this and other railways excited especial 
horror. We find it the general belief, in 1834, that it was not safe to 
travel through these dark ways. The horrors of the passage was descanted 
on by public writers and orators in the most glowing style. They talked 
of “the sudden immersion in gloom,” “the clash of reverberated sounds in 
a confined space,” “the rattling wheels,” “the pouting, pufling engine,” 
“the clanking chains,” “the dismal glare of lamps,” “ the darkness made 
visible,” the heart-sinking “ idea of destruction,” the “ thrill of annihilation.” 
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There were, too, the less poetic evils of colds, catarrhs, and consumptions, 
to come from the chill of a two miles’ subterranean journey. There was 
the danger also of suffocation within these dreadful viaducts. 

So violent was the opposition, that the survey had, in part, to be conduct- 
ed at night, with dark lanterns. The first bill for the road was rejected in 
parliament. But money effected what other argument failed to accom- 

lish. Some of the peers who had so loudly complained of the intended 
eh of the historic memories of their mansions, were glad of a 
chance to replenish their depleted treasuries—and farmers, small land- 
owners, and country gentlemen, were soothed by the same delicate appli- 
ance. The bribe was given in the shape of an enormous price for lands, 
&c., in order that its grossness might be a little concealed, and the law 
evaded. The amount nominally paid for lands overvalued at £250,000, 
was three times that amount—and the directors then report, that “ nearly 
all those who were the most active and the most formidable have been con- 
ciliated.” By these means the bill passed in 1833. 

The London and Birmingham was completed, .and opened in its whole 
length, 112 miles, on the 17th Sept., 1838. Its cost was £504,000. The 
passenger traffic for the first year was estimated at about £330,000, and 
reached above £500,000. The goods traffic, estimated at £340,000, reach- 
ed only about £90,000. The expenses of the year were five and a half 
millions, and the net profit ten per cent. 

The charter of the Great Western Railway was passed in 1835, this road 
being as violently opposed as the others, and by the same kind of argument. 
Eton College objected to it that it would be injurious to the discipline of 
the school, and dangerous to the morals of the pupils; “anybody who 
knew the nature of Eton boys knew they could not be kept from the rail- 
way.” One bill was defeated, and the event was celebrated by a fete at 
Salthill, the Marquis of Chandos presiding, and the Fellows of Eton College 
gracing the occasion with their august presence. But the agencies so effec- 
tive in the case of the London and Birmingham, prevailed here also, and a 
second bill was passed. The capital was at first £250,000, to be raised on 
stock, with a loan of £833,333. In 1839 the capital was enlarged by 
£1,250,000 by stock, and £416,000 by loan. In accordance with the ad- 
vice of M. Brunel, the engineer of this road, the gauge of seven feet, now 
called the “ broad gauge,” was adopted in place of the common “ narrow 
gauge of four feet eight and a half inches. The connection of roads with 
each other, so as to form continuous lines, was not then foreseen; it was 
supposed that their conveniences would be mainly local. We believe that 
the example of the Great Western has been followed by no other road, 
however, in Great Britain, and it remains alone, therefore, in this singularity. 
Brunel believed the broad gauge would enable an immense increase of speed 
over that obtained on the narrow gauge, and he prophecied one hundred 
miles an hour upon the Great Western. The road was made with a double 
track, the first one having that feature. The expense of the construction 
was the enormous sum of £56,594 6s. per mile. The land cost £790,218 
14s, 10d., or at the rate of £6,696 15s. 4d.; and the law expenses were 
£99,091 9d. The receipts of the first four weeks after the road was opened 
were £14,000. Of late this railway has paid badly. 

The London and Southampton Railway was incorporated in 1834, and 
finished in 1840. 

In 1832, while railroads were yet in their very infancy, the English gov- 
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ernment committed the error of imposing a tax upon their passenger traffic. 
The rate amounted to one halfpenny a mile for four passengers, or one half 
farthing each person. The Liverpool and Manchester Company thereupon 
advanced the fare to three halfpence per mile in place of one penny, as be- 
fore, and others followed the example. This impost pressed almost entirely 
on the poor, and was unjust as well as unwise. From this duty the State 
collected £6,855 in 1835, and in 1840 it reached, by steady augmentation, 
£72,716. 

A remarkable episode in the railway history of England, is the relation 
between the companies and the landed aristocracy. It was, at the first, the 
collision between the ancient conservative, lymphatic, unimproving spirit 
that had ruled the past, and the new-born, progressive, man elevating energy 
that was to direct the future. One was weak from its infancy, the other was 
feeble from senility; one was undeveloped—the other exhausted. As al- 
ways, the new triumphed over the old—and the defeat of the latter carrried 
with it more disgrace than ill-fortune. The result exhibited to the world 
that the British aristocracy was but a big raree-show—a hollow humbug—a 
matterless bubble. Their power, their glory, their honor, whatever it had 
been was defunct. They sold land, ancestral possessions, ancient memo- 
ries, the pride of family, personal character, every thing, for the money of 
merchants and mechanics, classes whom their fathers, and they too, had af- 
fected to despise. They who had abominated traffic descended to the 
meanest of trade, eagerly chaffering with railroad directors about the pounds 
and shillings to be paid fur their properties, and, yet more, as the price of 
hushing their hostile voices; every nerve was strained, and every means 
used, based on the known necessities of the railruad companies, to extort 
their pelf. Never were misers more greedy of gold—never more indifferent 
to the means of obtaining it. To such a complexion had British chivalry 
attained in the nineteenth century. 

Another class should be alluded to. When the railway movement com- 
menced, the commercial houses of London were most of them dignified with 
ancestral honors, awarded to their fathers for their service in the armed vin- 
dication of commercial rights. They were allied nearly to the government, 
being often called on for counsel as well as monetary aid. They were not, 
in our understanding of the term, men of progress, and not remarkable for 
adventure. As a class, they were rather cautious in regard to railroads, 
many of them ranking among their most stubborn opponents. But about 
1830 a change was apparent. Many of this class had been ruined in the 
crisis of 1825, and others were greatly weakened. A new race of traders 
had arisen, who had made up for their small capital by great activity. The 
“new men” boldly undertook to innovate, and soon effected a great revolu- 
tion in commercial forms and customs. They eagerly allied themselves 
with the new power, which the old houses contemptuously refused to recog- 
nize. ‘Their efforts, and the results attending them, forced the others from 
their inaction, and the entire mercantile power at length became enlisted on 
the side of railroads—the rapid progress of which was, of course, thenceforth 
insured. 

The London and Brighton road was the occasion of a fierce and factious 
contest. Five separate lines were projected, and the sums spent in endeay- 
oring simply to obtain an act by the different companies amounted to 
£193,575. The expenditure for the road, on the successful line, was 
£37,568 17s. 6d. per mile. 
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In 1836 the Eastern Counties, the only other road to be particularly no- 
ticed, was incorporated. The contest was protracted and eager. During 
the progress of the matter the company agreed with Lord Petre to pay him 
£120,000, nominally, for about six miles of way through his estate, really, 
for the withdrawal of his opposition. Under plea of a misrepresentation, 
the directors endeavored afterward to escape the payment, but his lordship 
forced them to observe the contract, adding interest to the amount, the land 
in question being worth only £5,000. Like “amicable arrangements” 
were effected with other opponents. The road was the longest, and one of 
the most expensive built in England, and was completed with great difli- 
culty, the shares being at one time at 50 per cent discount. 

In 1836 an effort was made in parliament to pass a general act, making 
it a condition, that in all future bills the dividends should be limited to a 
certain rate, and that parliament should reserve the power of periodically re- 
vising the tolls on passengers and freight. This would have been a salu- 
tary law, but it was not enacted. The principle of the proposed act has, 
however, been asserted by the government at other times, in fixing a limit 
to the profit of railways. 

Between the years 1832 and 1836 there were built in England about 450 
miles of railway, and 350 miles more were in course of construction. This 
was a healthy progress, being no more than commensurate with the wants 
of the country. 

In 1836, eleven years after the first mania, the second railway fever arose. 
The benefits of railroad had been completely established, in the face of all 
opposition. The fact had been discovered that railroads create trade and 
travel where they did not before exist, and there was now an unlimited, an 
almost superstitious faith in the productive powers of the locomotive. 
To favor the public inclination money was plentiful, and, comparatively, 
idle, the current rate of interest being 31 to 4 per cent. The excitement 
sprang up as sudden as a tornado, about the month of July. There was 
scarcely a practicable line between any two considerable places in the king- 
dom for which a company was not formed, and often there were three or 
four rival lines started together. The scrip in most of these new companies 
speedily commanded a premium, and the shares of all the established com- 
panies took as sudden a rise. “ The press supported the mania; the gov- 
ernment sanctioned it: the people paid for it.” Twenty and thirty per 
cent dividends were the general promise of the projectors. Of the five op- 
position lines designed to Brighton, all were at a premium. In one parish 
of a metropolitan borough sixteen schemes were afloat, and upwards of one 
thousand two hundred houses scheduled to be taken down to make room 
for the rails. Railroads were advertised to places where coaches had never 
run. One projector designed propelling his engine by sails, and another 
with rockets, promising, confidently, one hundred miles an hour. Another 
invented a wooden line to travel the air far overhead. Every possible trick 
was resorted to to forward the contending projects. Everybody was invited 
to sign subscription lists, to make up the proportion of the capital required 
to be paid in in advance of the petition to parliament for incorporation. 
Clerks and laborers of £50 salary, signed for £35,000, £50,000, or 
£100,000. One railway paid four shillings, and another ten shillings per 
head for signatures. Only a small part of all these schemes, of course, suc- 
ceeded; still, in the session of 1836 there were thirty-five railway bills 
passed ; six of these were for alterations only, twenty-nine being for new 
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lines, the total length of which was 994 miles, and the estimated cost 
£17,595,000. Only fifteen of these roads had been finished up to 1848, 
and several had been abandoned. 

But, although there were those of all classes engaged in this furious spec- 
ulation, their efforts were not uncombated. There were still men whose 
interest was opposed to railways, in general, as well as those who had ob- 
jections to particular lines. The bond-holders in turnpike-roads, the coach- 
owners, many landed gentlemen and others, maintained a lusty war against 
the over-sweeping excitement. There were cool-headed senators, who raised 
the ery of warning, Col. Sibthorp, a consistent enemy of steam-locomotion, 
denounced all railways as public frauds and private robberies. The clergy 
of Hampshire petitioned against the locomotive, because the rustics kept 
away from church to see the train pass by, on Sundays. Political econo- 
mists wrote to prove that railways were absorbing too much of the national 
capital, and diverting it from the legitimate channels. Poets (real celebri- 
ties, too,) indited fierce sonnets against the vapor power and the iron path; 
and the mourners after “ good old times ’’ and departed customs, plaintively 
declared that England must rid herself altogether of these destructive inno- 
vations, and seek her only salvation and only happiness in a return to stage- 
coaches, canals, and other slow-going respectabilities of machine, principle, 
and habit—the solid beef which she has so unwisely exchanged for this 
worse than moonshine in the water. 

The reaction occurred in the next year, and the revulsion was terrible. 
Money became scarce, and shares of every description fell. Ruin overtook 
alike the powerful and the humble. The misery was felt throughout Eng- 
land. The greatest houses were brought to the edge of the brink, and 
some of them went over in the struggle. The custom-house receipts fell off 
nearly a million in a single quarter. Half the cotton mills in the country 
were shut up. In Manchester and its vicinity 50,000 hands were unem- 
ployed for six months. At Glasgow, nearly half the laboring class were 
starving. It was long before business could resume its natural course, after 
such a violent commotion. 

In 1837, the effect of railroads in driving stage-coaches from the turn- 
pike-roads, and the interference thereby occasioned with the transmission of 
the mails by the latter, had become so serious that it was necessary to trans- 
fer the carriage of the mails to the railroads. To effect this an act was 
passed, after a long debate, compelling the companies to convey the mails 
at such hours as the Postmaster-General should direct, for a compensation 
agreed on between him and thedirectors. But for the resolute remonstrance 
of the united railroad interests, it is probable the attempt would have suc- 
ceeded to force the companies to this accommodation without remuneration. 

This difference of principle, on which the earlier railroads were sanctioned 
and constructed, frem that since prevailing,.is worthy remark here. At first 
the railroad was a public way open to the use of all. The promoters of 
the roads freely consented to this, declaring it was no wish of theirs, and 
could not be to their benefit, to convey passengers or goods, and that their 
only desire was to be toll proprietors. ‘Te Legislature had therefore pro- 
vided that any person might run his own train by paying certain tolls. The 
owners and occupants of lands adjoining the roads were also allowed to 
build branch lines, and all were free to use the portion of the roads running 
through their own lands without paying for the privilege. 

This was certainly a more democratic system to appearance than that pre- 
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vailing after ; but its evils were soon discovered, and the monopoly plan 
substituted as one of the necessities of railway management. 

The number of acts granted for railways in the United Kingdom between 
1826 and 1840 amounted to one hundred and three, about one-third of 
these being passed in the single session of 1836. About twenty of these 
roads were for the exclusive carriage of coals, stone, slate, iron, &c., the 
others for general traffic, though several depended mostly on some particu- 
lar species of merchandise. The Eastern Counties was the largest of these, 
its length being 126 miles, with a capital of £2,133,333.. The London and 
Birmingham had the largest capital, £5,500,000, its length being 112} 
miles. The Great Western, 117} miles, had a capital of £4,999,999. 
The total length of all these roads was about 2,400 miles, and the aggre- 
gate capital £64,832,831. Notwithstanding the furore of 1836-7, Great 
Britain had not in 1840 made a larger investment in railways than her ex- 
isting business, with its immediate prospects of growth, demanded. All of 
the roads were not then paying the dividends which had been expected of 
them, but they were enlarging the capital of the country, and improving 
the condition of the people, and thus laying a solid foundation for the pros- 
perity of the proprietors. The pecuniary sacrifice in the construction of 
them had been vast, but the growth of wealth had more than kept pace 
with these endeavors. The advantages of the railway system were to be 
seen on all hands. The towns and villages along the lines grew more in a 
few years after the railroads were built than they had in centuries before. 
In 1801, the manufactured goods exported from Great Britain were of the 
value of £7,000,000, by the official returns—in 1840, the amount was 
£73,000,000. The cotton trade furnished subsistence to about a million 
and a quarter of persons, most of them dependent on the railway for their 
maintenance. [he population of England increased only 27 per cent be- 
tween 1770 and 1800; between 1801 and 1831 it augmented 56 per cent. 
The customs produced £255,000 in 1801, and in 1841 £1,160,000. The 
personal property of the kingdom was estimated to have risen between 1814 
and 1841, from £1,200,000,000 to £2,000,000,000. The entire products 
of the empire amounted in 1801 to £24,927,684; in 1841, they reached 
£102,180,517. To no instrumentality had this remarkable prosperity been 
owing more than to railways. 

In 1842, a modification was made in the tax on passengers. Its opera- 
tion had proved unequal, the burden falling especially on the railways in the 
poorer districts ; one company surrendered 25 per cent of its gross receipts 
to meet this impost. The effect had been to raise the fares, diminish travel, 
and to injure the value of the roads. The lines passing through rich dis- 
tricts were, however, little affected by the tax. The substitution made was 
5 per cent on the gross receipts of the companies. 

In 1842, was commenced the railway clearing-house, on the principle of 
the banking clearing house, before existing. The object of this system was 
to enable passengers and goods to go any distance on paying one fare, with- 
out the inconvenience of a change of carriage. It was at first vigorously 
opposed by some of the railroads, but they have gradually yielded to the 
public demand, until the clearing-house is now employed by fifty-three of the 
railroads. The adoption of this reform is mainly due to the persevering ef- 
forts of Mr. Morrison, Mr. Glyn, and Mr. Hudson. 

In 1843, the gauge question was re-opened, and the leading engineers of 
England were questioned in regard to their views thereon. Mr. Geo. Ste- 
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nson and his son were alone in their preference for the gauge of four feet 
eight and a half inches, Mr. Brunel was not asked, as he was known to 
retain his opinion in favor of the seven feet gauge. Seven other engineers 
varied in their preferences between these two extremes, no width mentioned 
being seas by above two names. 

In 1844, an effort was made to enact a law which would subject the rail- 
roads almost entirely to the control of the government—the attempt was 
most strenuously resisted by the railway interest, headed by Mr. Hudson, 
and the effect was a material modification of the act. As passed, the bill 
empowered the lords of the treasury, twenty-one years after the passing of 
any future act for a railway, if such railway should realize a profit exceeding 
10 per cent on an average of three consecutive years, to revise the scale of 
tolls so as to reduce the profits to 10 per cent, insuring that amount. Also, 
to purchase any future railway twenty-one years after incorporation, upon 

ayment of a sum equal to twenty-five years’ purchase of the divisible pro- 
Ets on an average of the last three preceding years. Existing railroads, of 
which there were fifty-five, were exempted from the act. It provided, more- 
over, that all future railways should provide covered carriages with seats for 
the third-class passage, the fare not to exceed a penny a mile, with half- 
price for children between three and twelve years, and free passage for chil- 
dren under three; each passenger to have liberty of half a hundred-weight 
of baggage, without extra charge ; these trains to be exempt from taxation. 
It provided, also, for the establishment of the electric telegraph on all lines 
of railway. 

The victory in this contest was plainly on the side of the railway interest, 
as this act had been confined in all its important features to wnbuilt roads. 
The provision in regard to the third-class cars, practically the most import- 
ant point of all, ought to have been enforced in regard to every railroad in 
the aan Some of the companies compelled the third-class passengers 
to stand in open cars, without seats, for sixteen or seventeen hours together, 
and this without regard to weather. The effects upon the health of travel- 
ing in these conveyances, from rain, snow, cold, and fatigue, could not be 
otherwise than most disastrous. Yet the companies were unwilling to pro- 
vide any better accommodations, and when Parliament took up the subject, 
began to clamor about government tyranny, and exerted every nerve to de- 
feat the humane purpose. 

In 1843, twenty-four railway acts were passed, which was not above what 
the public service required, Mr. Francis thinks. In 1844, thirty-seven more 
were sanctioned, with an authorized capital stock of £13,981,000, and an 
allowed loan of £4,006,000—a total of £17,987,000. The initiative of 
the third and greatest railway mania was taken this year. Money was again 
very abundant—interest from 6 per cent in 1839 had fallen to 2} per cent, 
and the temptation was irresistible. The speculation was farther encour- 
aged by a change made in the early part of the year, intended to encourage 
the building of railways, which had remained nearly stationary under the 
ag commercial depression, by a reduction of the deposit on projected 
roads. 

Petitions increased so fast in the latter part of 1844, that to check them, 
an act was passed making the provisional committees liable to the extent of 
their whole property. The fever rapidly acquired intensity. Sixteen new 
lines were registered in January, 1845, more still in each of the next two 
months, and fifty-two in April. The whole number of roads built up to 
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1844 had been seventy. Everybody who had money, in large or small 
quantity to invest, from domestics to bankers, sought the railways. The re- 
markable success of the established roads augmented the flame. As many 
as twenty journals devoted to the railway interest were established, where 
only three had existed before, and their profits from railway advertising were 
fat. The leading papers received at one time £12,000 to £14,000 weekl 
from this source. e price of iron rose from 68s. to 120s, per ton. All 
kinds of labor increased in demand, and every branch of Commerce partici- 
pated in the advantages of the increased activity. The excitement soon rose 
to madness. People whose money was safely and profitably invested, sold 
at any price, to get into the share-market. ‘Two-thirds of the members of 
Parliament were engaged in the speculation, while Parliament was condemn- 
ing it. In September, four hundred and fifty-seven schemes were registered, 
although the deposit had been increased to ten per cent. = was sold at 
the most extravagant prices in lines which, when built, could not realize 
their working expenses for years. The tricks and frauds of the mania of 
1836 were trifling to those now practiced. The details are startling, but we 
have not room to quote them. At last the phrensy rose to such a pitch, 
that the thoroughfares near the stock exchanges of some of the English 
cities were so blockaded by crowds as to be almost impassable, and the ve 
sharebrokers became alarmed at the excitement. To show how far a 
classes were included in the unholy passion for gain, two hundred and fifty- 
seven clergymen were dealing in stocks, who had entered to the extent of 
sums varying from £26,000 to £2,000 each. 

On the 16th October the Bank of England raised the rate of interest, 
and the bubble at once blew up. The people awoke in alarm. The stocks 
overspread the whole kingdom. Ruin was felt in every village. It is de- 
clared by the best informed that no other panic in England was ever so fa- 
tal to the middle classes. The crisis was so sudden that the promoters and 
provisional committee-men had no chance of escaping the fate they had 
been so much the occasion of to others. “Such was the melancholy close 
of the high hopes of the memorable spring and summer of 1845.” 

Since 1845, the progress of railways in Great Britain has been healthy. 
According to tables lately published, the number of miles of railway in op- 
eration in Great Britain, at the present time, is 6,976, which is about one- 
half the extent existing in the United States, 13,586, and near one-fourth 
the number of miles existing in the whole world, which is stated at 29,606. 
The miles of railway in operation in Germany are 5,340; in France, 1,831. 

We have already referred to the enormous costs attending the charter, 
the purchase of land, good will, &e., by some of the English companies. A 
particular statement of these expenditures on the part of several of the 
chief roads is worthy of notice :— 


London and Londonand London & Great 
South-west’n. Birming’m. Brighton. Western, 


Land and compensation........... permile £4,000 £6,300 £8,000 £6,800 
Law, Engineering, and Direction............ 900 1,500 1,800 2,500 
Parliamentary expenses ..........0eeee00+ 650 650 8,000 1,000 








2.4, BIL RUA £5,550 £8,450 £12,800 £9,800 


The London and Birmingham, which cost £8,450 per mile, should have 
been built, Mr. Francis says, for £4,500 per mile, and probably the other 
roads need have cost no more than a proportional sum. The sums spent 
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by the several contesting companies for the Brighton Road, in the endeavor 
simply to obtain an act, were :-— 
Rennie’s Line ........-+++-- £72,000 | Gibb’s Line ,.... ......... £26,325 
Stephenson's ......... gasses 53,750 | South-eastern........+...+- 25,000 
Cundy’s ..... beads oe Soceee 16,500 

Mota sets cia'y calc db Weis Weld vipa wineces dacties old'de’s ceeeccees eoeee £193,575 

In one case £100,000 was spent in Parliamentary operations, without an 
result. In another case, six counsel and twenty solicitors were perenen | 
at an expense of £57,000. In another, a case of competing lines, the Le- 
gislative Committee were occupied on the affair of one road during the 
whole of one session and a month in the next, at an expense to the petition- 
ers of hundreds of thousands, and then, in despair of a proper conclusion, 
referred the whole to a military engineer. That such extraordinary disad- 
vantages as these gave so little check to the railway progress of England, is 
a remarkable evidence of her vast wealth, and of the irrepressible energy 
of the men who have pushed onward her railway movement. 

The “ History of the English Railway ” is a book well worth attentive study. 
The railway is of English birth—it was there nurtured and reared—there the 
effort was made to strangle it in its cradle—there were the devoted friends 
who stood manfully by it through all report, and brought it out safe, trium- 
phant, from its struggles for being—tliere it displayed to the admiring 
world the wondrous vigor of its half-opened energies—and thither came the 
world, and carried thence the New Power, destined to compress the progress 
of centuries, ay, almost of milleniads, within the limit of single years. The 
railroad history of no other country can ever possess the interest of that of 
England. It occupies the same position in the general annals of steam land 
carriage, that the steamboat history of America does in the records of steam 
navigation. 

There is, besides, no one subject that, in regard to the development of any 
of the great civilization movements going: forward simultaneously in Great 
Britain and the United States, better reveals the difference of circumstance 
thereto attending in the two countries, than the railroad. The difference in 
the obstacles and opposition in the mode of action, of appliances, even the 
dissimilarities of object, the varying degrees of magnitude, expense, and of 
utility in the works, the distinctive modes of their management, exhibit 
many of the distinguishing features of the political and commercial systems 
prevailing respectively within the two nations. The congruities of the sys. 
tems are also revealed, and there are enough of them to afford us a valuable 
aid from the experience of our English brethren. The leading errors to be 
avoided are pointed out to us—the safe-ground of enterprise is partially ex- 
plored anf marked out before us. 

We have not alluded to all the matters treated of in this work. There 
are biographies of the “Railway King,” of the Stephensons, and notices of 
other leading men connected with the English railways. There is also a 
very interesting chapter on Railroad Laborers, and the second volume closes 
with a brief history of the Magnetic Telegraph. 

Mr, Francis is thoroughly acquainted with his subject, and has, perhaps, 
done it as much justice as any other one man could. His arrangement of 
matters, and his method of narration are very judicious ; his literary abili- 
ties are very respectable, and his diction is correct, vivacious, flowing, and 
conversational, although at times rather ambitious. 

In the description of leading incidents and remarkable epochs he is par- 
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ticularly happy. His detailed history of the great Railroad Mania is espe- 
cially graphic, and is calculated to profit the moral sense of the reader. 
We shudder at the nervous picture which he draws of the general demor- 
alization engendered in the frantic pursuit of wealth, of the perverse inge- 
nuity of men honest in nature, but transformed by the demon of specula- 
tion, and of the hideous ruin which followed the terrible collapse. e are 
humiliated with the weakness of human nature exhibited in this singular 
madness of a whole people—the madness of a people who rank among 
others as pre-eminent in intelligence, in judgment, in caution—of a people 
famed for their practical cast of mind, and who boast of their superiority to 
the accidents of the unilluminated past. 
Another remark suggested by these volumes is, the growing custom 
among men of literary taste and refined temperament, of choosing such un- 
tic subjects, as the branches, agencies, or characters of trade, or other 
ike hard, material existence or interest. There was once an inveterate fend 
between the man of literature and him of barter. The mental habitudes, 
the desires, aims, labors, everything about the latter were held in ineffable 
conan by the former—the life, actions, and motives of the former were 
as much despised by the latter. But Literature and Commerce (and what 
has done more to effect the treaty—to open the eves of each to the merits 
of the other than Railroads) are now in firm alliance. We have literary 
merchants and mercantile literateurs. The trader has found that his world- 
division is susceptible of a general embellishment that does rot make yet 
any fiction of the leger; and the man of imagination has discovered how to 
make light readings on heavy subjects, and has realized at length the long 
+ ean aphorism, that the romance of Fact far exceeds that of 
ction. 





Art. I1—THE BEARING OF PHYSICAL CIRCUMSTANCES UPON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE.* 


“ Gop,” saith the poet, “never made an independent man.” In civilized 
society, the mutual dependence of the individuals upon each other, is the 
great principle which lies at the bottom of the social fabric. And even the 
wildest savage derives his enjoyments and his scanty comforts, in a great 





* The present paper touching the Physical Circumstances upon which the Development of Cem- 
merce depends, was originally delivered as a lecture before the students of Comer’s Initiatory Count- 
ing Rooms, in Boston, and is now first published in the Merchants’ Magazine in compliance with 
the wishes of many who heard it, Mr. Comer, the proprietor and manager of that Institution, is 
justly entitled to the gratitude and support of the public, for his learned and laborious efforts to ad- 
vance the commercial and industrial interests of the country, by affording our young men the facilities 
for pursuing the various studies, the acquirement of which are absolutely indispensable to all who 
aspire to the character of the accomplished merchant. To conduct with credit and success the mul- 
tiform operations of a large and liberal Commerce in this nineteenth century, demands a supply 
of knowledge greater, perhaps, than that required in any of the occupations of life, filled by men 
who belong to what are technically termed the learned professions.-- Kd. Mer. Mag. 
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measure, from his fellows. No where has man been found in a state purely 
unsocial. Such a state is opposed to the very principles of his nature. 

In the primitive state of society, men are much less dependent upon each 
other than they come to be when they are more civilized. Originally, ev- 
- hunter is alo the maker of his own bow, and each warrior fashions for him- 
self the wooden lance or the stone tomahawk which he carries into battle. 
From the skins of the animals which he kills, the former makes the coat for 
his back and the shoes for his feet ; while the flesh supplies all the necessi- 
ties of his table. But in process of time, it is noticed that different individ- 
uals do not succeed equally well in the same employment, nor the same in- 
dividual in different employments. One is found to meet with a compara- 
tively high degree of success in one branch of the business necessary to 
subsistence, and another in another branch. A may make a better bow than 
B, while B is the most skillful in its use. Should several hunters like B be 
found, who are more successful in the chase than in the preparation of im- 
plements for it, nothing would be easier than for them to make an arrange- 
ment with A, by which he may devote himself entirely to the making of 
bows and tomahawks, and thus increase his skill in this business, while the 
others attend only to hunting. The terms of the arrangement might be that 
A should furnish all the others with bows, and that in return, they should con- 
tribute to him the additional amount of game which, by the arrangement, 
having better implements and more time, they would now be able to take. 

This transaction would be a commercial transaction, and would illustrate 
the principles which form the basis of all Commerce. Commerce ‘is only 
an exchange of one commodity for another. Wherever there is the slight- 
est division of labor, as in the case above, there must be Commerce; for 
the moment a man confines himself to the production of only one or two 
of the necessaries of life, he ought to produce more of these than he needs for 
his own use, and the surplus must be disposed of to those who are not produ» 
cers of the same articles; while he receives in return for these that he does 
not need, other articles that he does need, but which he does not produce. 

Commerce commences, therefore, at an early stage of a people’s progress, 
and it assists powerfully in the march of a nation up the hill of civilization. 

But a division of labor may exist not only among the individuals of a 
community, as in the case supposed, but it may be found, and it is found, 
that whole communities, on account of their situation, or the character of 
the people composing them, or for some other reason, exhibit the same differ- 
ences with respect to each other that single individuals do. Hence arises 
a Commerce between communities and between nations. Foreign Com- 
merce arises from the fact that there is a great diversity in the character of 
the vegetable and mineral productions of different parts of the surface of 
the earth, and that the productions of all parts are required to supply the 
wants and gratify the tastes of civilized man. We now propose to notice 
some of the circumstances which influence the development of such a Com- 
merece, 

And first we observe that the productiveness of a country enters largely 
as an element into its commercial prosperity. This is evident from the con- 
siderations already suggested. Since Commerce is only an exchange of com- 
modities for commodities, that country only can engage in it which possesses 
some commodity in quantities exceeding what is required for its home consump- 
tion. We sometimes see what may appear at first view an exception to this, in 
the fact that some towns on the sea-coast have a large Commerce, although 
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situated in the midst of a sterile region, which yields to the miner or the 
husbandman but a scanty reward, even in return for the most careful toil. 
But in such a case, the erce is a transit Commerce, and is supported 
by the productiveness of a region which communicates with the consumers 
of. its wealth by the city supposed. There is, we know, a certain amount 
of Commerce in the Desert. of Sahara, but what would become of it if the 

t central plain of Africa, watered by the copious streams which flow 
in the Niger and Nile, and supporting a large population, should be blotted 
out of existence, and the supply of shining dust on its mountain sides should 
cease? The sand sea would no longer be navigated. — 

What cities in Eastern Asia have the iargest commercial intercourse with 
Europeans and Americans? Canton, in China, the outlet of that great 
plain’of 210,000 square miles, and supporting a population, according to Chi- 
nese computation, of 170,000,000 of souls. Galentia, situated in the cen- 
ter of that fertile Indian plain, a large part of which sustains a population 
of 500 to the square mile. The trade of Christendom with Beloochistan 
and Arabia is insignificant in amount, because those countries produce little 
that would be saleable in the markets of Christendom, either as necessaries 
or luxuries. They are for the most part unproductive wastes, capable of 
maintaining only a thin population. 

Another circumstance upon which the commercial prosperity of a coun- 
try depends, is its accessibility, or the facility with which traders from abroad 
may reach it, and its own inhabitants may convey the products of the soil, 
or of their labor to foreign markets. If a region is shut out from the rest 
of the world by almost impassable mountains, or by wide, sandy deserts, it 
will sufler great disadvantages in trading with other countries. It is true 
that extreme fertility of soil, or peculiar richness of mineral deposits, may, 
and sometimes does, in a measure outweigh these disadvantages, but the in- 
accessibleness of a place will always operate unfavorably. 

For the commodities exported from such a country, must be prodyeed at 
a price sufficiently low to enable them, after the addition of the usual cost 
of transportation, to compete with similar products from other parts of the 
world ; and the articles imported from other countries would become more 
expensive on account of the same unusual cost. But a country which has 
a sea-coast abundantly supplied with harbors, and which is intersected by 
large and navigable rivers, will evidently enjoy great advantages, both in the 
exportation and importation of commodities. By reason of the cheapness 
of transportation, imported articles will cost less on reaching the consumer 
than they otherwise would; and in exportation the producer may realize a 
larger return for his labor on the same account. And when the same indi- 
vidual stands in both these relations, the advantages he derives from the 
commercial accessibility of his place of residence will be two-fold. 

It is plain that the healthfulness or unhealthfulness of the climate of a 
country will materially effect its commercial accessibility, for no merchant 
or ship owner ought to make a large sacrifice of human life, to secure even 
the highest profits. 

Now since the development of Commerce depends so much upon the 
productiveness of a country, it is proper that we should inquire into the 
natural conditions of productiveness. They are found to depend upon the 
geological structure of the given locality, and the composition of its rocks. 
This is very obviously true in the case of mineral wealth, and we shall find, 
on examination, that the geological character of a country affects no less the 
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character and amount of its vegetation. Soils are composed of the disin- 
tegrated particles of the underlying rocks, mixed with small quantities of 
organic matter. In truth, the difference between one soil and another is es- 
sentially a difference between the earthy part of them. The two mineral 
substances which enter most largely into the composition of soils, are clay 
and sand, and the different kind of soils arise from the different proportions 
in which these substances are found in them. Should the clay constitute 
only 10 per cent of any soil, that soil is usually said to be sandy ; it is called 
a sandy loam when it contains from 10 to 40 per cent of clay; loam if 
there is from 40 to 70 per cent of clay; clay loam if 70 to 85 per cent of 
it isclay; strong clay if 85 to 95,per cent is clay ; and pure agricultural clay 
if no sand is found. After these two ingredients, lime is the most abun- 
dant, generally in the form of a carbonate, 5 per cent of which constitutes 
what is called a marl, and 20 per cent a calcareous soil. All these substan- 
ces are obtained by the abrasion and crumbling of the underlying rocks, 
and the facts stated show how much influence they have in determining the 
nature of the soil. 

_ The practiced geologist decides, from an examination of a country, what 
it is fitted to export. Is he seeking for a locality which will furnish mineral 
coal? He knows that this substance is not to be found in any considerable 
quantities below the carboniferous formation, and is, therefore, never deceived 
by the expectation of enriching himself with the products of imaginary 
coal fields among the granite and gneiss of the primary rocks. But in the 
proper layer of the earth’s crust, he heeds every indication of the presence 
of this valuable mineral that falls under his observation. He knows that 
@ granite country, where the soil lies immediately above the unstratified 
rocks, must, if thickly settled, import its fuel. And in order to be able to 
import fuel, it must export something, and that something will be whatever 
it can best produce:. the products of the soil, if that be fertile, or like Mas- 
sachusetts, its exports may consist of granite, ice, and the fruits of the un- 
conquerable industry of its inhabitants. 

Let us imagine two portions of country; one of them in which the car- 
boniferous system is developed, has, we will suppose, but little fertility of 
soil, but possesses abundantly the treasures peculiar to this system, coal and 
the ironstone ; and the other portion, which we will suppose accessible to 
the people of the first, but having none of the mineral treasures, and com- 
posed of different rocks from those of its system mentioned, is covered 
with a fertile and easily labored soil. Now allowing the inhabitants of both 
regions to be intelligent and to understand their true interests, we ask if it 
would be possible to prevent a commercial intercourse from springing up be- 
tween them ? Commerce will follow such conditions as certainly as any ef- 
fect follows its cause. The annual vegetation of the one place will be ex- 
changed for the accumulated vegetation, which in the other, has been for 
ages preserved for the benefit of future generations of mankind. 

But the productiveness of a country depends not only upon its geological 
formations, but also very much upon its climate. By this word is meant 
all “ those modifications of the air which affect our senses.” Of these, the 
most important in respect to vegetable richness are temperature and humid- 
ity. Heat and moisture are the two great atmospheric principles which in- 
fluence the development of a luxuriant vegetation. Other things being 
equal, wherever these two exist in proper proportions, we find a more abun- 
dant growth of plants than where either is wanting or in excess. An excess 
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of moisture, with little heat, makes a frozen waste—and excess of heat with 
no moisture, makes a parched waste, a Sahara. Let us, therefore, briefly 
examine the conditions of temperature and humidity. 

The mean annual temperature of the airin any place depends, first, upon 
the situation of the place with respect to the great earth, that is with re- 
spect to the equator and the poles. The line of highest temperature is not 
coincident with the geographical equator, but is very irregular in its form, 
and lies almost entirely in the northern hemisphere, only a very short por- 
‘tion of it, to the east of Australia, being south of the equator. Proceeding 
from this line in either direction, north or south, we find the average tem- 
perature diminishing at the rate of about 1° Fah. for 1° of latitude, and 
we find the greatest intensity of cold in the vicinity of the poles of the 
earth. The highest mean annual temperature known is that of Massowah 
in Abyssinia, which is 87° 3’ Fah., and the lowest is that of Melville Island, 
which Captain Parry, in 1819-20, made to be 1° 49’ Fah. We find then 
a range of 86° Fah., and within this range an almost infinite variety ; and 
the slightest difference in the mean annual temperatures of two places causes 
a decided difference in their vegetable productions. 

But there is another great cause of variation in temperature among dif. 
ferent places on the surface of the earth, and it is the difference in their ele- 
vation above the surface of the sea. If we start trom the level of the great 
ocean, and proceed upward, either on a mountain side or in a balloon, we 
shall find a diminution of the mean temperature at an average rate of 1° 
Fah. for a vertical rise of 352 feet; so that a difference of elevation between 
two places equal to this number of feet, makes a difference in their temper- 
atures equal to what it would have been if they had been on the same level 
and had differed 1° in latitude. 

We must not forget, however, that these great laws which regulate the 
distribution of heat, are subject to almost continual modification by the form 
and size of the continents, their general elevation, and by the hight and 
direction of the ranges of mountains which mark their surfaces. Thus the 
temperature of the western part of Europe is made many degrees higher 
than that of other countries in the same latitude, because the form of the 
American continent is such as to change the direction of some of the great 
oceanic currents, and to throw upon the European Coast the warm water 
of the Gulf Stream. The snow line in the Bolivian Andes of South Amer- 
ica, between 14° and 20° south latitude, is 2,000 feet higher than it is un- 
der the equator, on account of the greater elevation here of the mass of the 
land. For the same reason, on the north side of the lofty chain of the 
Himalaya Mountains, the line of perpetual snow is 3,000 feet higher than 
on the south side ; the general elevation of the plain of Thibet being about 
10,000 feet greater than that of the Ganges plain on the south. 

Equally well defined are the great laws which regulate the distribution 
of moisture on the surface of the earth. By looking upon a rain-map of 
the world, we see the darkest colors, indicating the greatest fall of rain, in 
the Torrid Zone. As we approach the poles, the quantity of water fall- 
ing from the clouds diminishes. In some localities near the equator, we 
find a fall of 300 inches, or 25 feet, ina year; while in the north of Europe 
the fall does not exceed 10 inches. We may also observe that some regions 
are entirely without rain. This sometimes results from the great law of the 
winds, and sometimes from the forms of the continents and the direction of 
the mountain ranges. For example, the rainless region of the Sabara is on 
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the boun between the trade winds, blowing from the north-east, and 
the winds of the North Temperate Zone coming from the south-west; and 
thus, whatever moisture there is, is blown away in all directions. On the 
contrary, in South America, on the Peruvian Coast, the absence of rain is 
caused by the position and hight of the mountain chain of the Andes; the 
winds here, blowing from the east, lose their moisture in crossing the high 
peaks of the range. 

One distinction of very great importance should here be noticed. Al, 
though the equatorial regions have by far the largest amount of rain in the 
course of the year, yet the number of rainy days is much less here than in 
the temperate zones, and hence the water is not so equally and advantage- 
ously distributed. A given quantity of rain in the temperate zones, will 
therefore affect vegetation much more than an equal amount falling under 
the equator. 

For the purpose of illustration, let us notice briefly the physical charac- 
ters and the commercial success of one or two countries. On the western 
shore of the old world there is a comparatively small island, which, from 
time immemorial has, with short intervals of exception, maintained an inde- 
pendent political existence. Sometimes it has even been the seat of a 
power wielded over continental kingdoms; and at this moment it is the 
boast of its people, that the sun never sets on the dominions of their queen. 
The area of its surface is 10,000 square miles less than that of the two States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and yet it is known as Great Britain. And 
it is great, in population, in Commerce and manufactures, in moral and in- 
tellectual strength, and in its remarkable history. Where shall we look for 
the cause of this greatness? Why should an island of such diminutive 
proportions take precedence of the kingdoms of the earth on land and sea. 

Physically, Great Britain may be divided into three regions, having dif- 
ferent characters. The eastern part, lying next the German Ocean, and ex- 
tending westward as far as a line passing from the coast of Dorset to the 
coast of Yorkshire, is composed of chalk, green sand, dolitie limestone, and 
Oxford clay, among other rocks. No mountains are found in this part of 
England; and if there had been any, their tops must have been very much 
rounded, for the materials are too soft and crumbling for rugged crags and 
steep precipices. We see that the soil is calcareous and clayey, adapted to 
the cultivation of grain and to grazing. 

In the next strip of country, extending as far west as the mountainous 
district, we find extensive beds of the new red sand stone, an older rock 
than the preceding, and immediately under it an abundant supply of coal 
and ironstone. The surface of this region is green and fertile, but much 
more hilly than the chalk country to the east, as we might, from the char- 
acter of the materials, expect. 

On the western coast of the island we find the primary and transition 
rocks thrown up into mountain masses, with a rugged and sterile surface, a 
large part of which is fit only for sheep-pastures. Yet this tract is not 
without its wealth, for it yields those valuable minerals which charecterize 
these strata, tin, lead, copper, zinc, plumbago, and a little silver. 

So much for Great Britain geologically. Now, what are its meteorological 
advantages ? It is situated in a high latitude, and would have a cheerless 
climate were it not that its coasts are washed by that warm stream, which, 
after a journey of eighteen months from its tropical home in the Gulf of 
Mexico, bestows upon this island a climate highly favorable to agricultural 
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pursuits. The same cause which makes the British climate warm makes it 
also moist, and distributes the moisture with great equality. 

No country is more accessible to the inhabitants of other parts of the 
world than Great Britain. It is inclosed on every side by navigable seas. 
Deep gulfs and estuaries indent it in all directions, and penetrate almost to 
its very center. The mighty ships which go down upon the great deep, 
glide gracefully among its corn fields and its coal mines. No climate is 
more favorable to health and long life, and its inhabitants exhibit in their 
Physical and mental constitution the vigor which they inhale with its air. 

Now, in view of these almost unparalleled advantages, it would require 
no prophet, even if her history had never been written, and her present 
commercial condition were unknown, to say that England would possess a 
Commerce scarcely equalled elsewhere. Strange, indeed, would it be if 
Commerce should not flourish in a country so prolific both in mineral aud 
vegetable treasures. And, in obedience to the great laws of nature which 
govern its development, a vast commerce has grown up here. — Its progress 
was opposed in its very infancy by many a statute of Parliament and many 
a despotic decree of the Sovereign, (in those days when English Sovereigns 
were despotic,) enacted or issued for the benefit of some monopoly; and 
during its whole existence it has received little or no assistance from the 
government. But so powerful were the natural resources of the country, 
that the commercial interest, in spite of the injurious assaults of enemies, 
has continued steadily to advance, until every ocean is whitened with Brit- 
ish canvass. 

But it may be asked, is not British commerce due, in a great measure, to 
the manufacturing, for which the country is famous ; and is it not an error 
to attribute it to geology and meteorology? No doubt Commerce and 
manufactures react upon each other and help each other forward. But let 
us for a moment look at the positions of the chief manufacturing towns of 
England, and see whether this great interest is not itself dependent upon 
the physical character of the country. Mr. Buckland has shown that nine- 
teen of the large manufacturing towns on the island, are situated upon the 
new red sandstone, in that strip of country to the east of the mountains, of 
which we have already spoken. Their united population cannot be much 
less than one and a half millions. Among them are Bristol, Worcester, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and York. They lie upon those inex- 
haustible beds of coal, upon which their character as manufacturing towns 
depends. So that, whether we consider the Commerce of this country as 
the direct result of natural productiveness, or consider it as springing from 
manufacturing industry, it finally resolves itself into a dependence upon the 
same conditions—the physical character of the country. 

The peculiar character of the great South American peninsula is so stri- 
king in respect to its fitness for Commerce, as to make it a very proper ex- 
ample for our present consideration. Of this grand division of the earth, 
we may say that it is essentially tropical. Most of its surface is in the tor- 
rid zone, It contains the largest river basin on the globe, that of the Ama- 
zon, which has nearly double the area of the Mississippi basin, the next in 
extent. The course of this majestic river is eastward, and it lies very nearly 
under the equator. It is a mighty stream, having in some places a depth 
of 600 feet, and a breadth, at its mouth, of 96 miles. Its immense volume 
of water moves along with a fall, in the lower part of its course, which is 
scarcely perceptible. An eastern breeze blows perennially over its surface ; 
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for here the trade winds sweep over the country to the very base of the 
Andes, and sprinkle their watery treasures along its whole extent. Thus 
moistened and warmed by the rays of a vertical sun, the basin of the Ama- 
zon is incomparably more prolific in vegetation than any other region of 
equal extent in the world. While Humboldt was pushing his discoveries 
on this river and its branches, he sometimes found it necessary to cut away 
with his axe in order to find room to lie down. Now, with such a soil, and 
the 50,000 miles of navigation furnished by this great river and its branch-— 
es, who shall attempt to set a limit to the loemmame that will be developed | 
here, when all this vast region is reclaimed from the state of nature in which 
it now is? At present much of the trade of Europeans and of the United 
States with South America is carried on by way of the Pacific Ocean, be- 
cause that hitherto the Andes mountain range has furnished a large amount 
of the exported commodities of the country. West of this ridge there is 
no vegetation to support a Commerce, except in the country of Chili. In 
Peru and Bolivia the trade winds, blowing westward, lose their moisture in 
crossing the Andes, and the western coast is left rainless, and almost dry. 
The western Commerce, then, evidently depends upon the mineral wealth 
of the mountains, But this, in case of the full navigation of the Amazon 
and its branches, could easily be transported eastward into the Atlantic, 
which would bring the trade of the whole peninsula into that great high- 
way of European nations. Indeed, this seems to have been the intention 
of nature, for, while the eastern coast is studded with harbors, some of them 
the best in the world, on the Pacific coast we find very few, and those few, 
in Peru and Bolivia, exceedingly poor. 

But, in looking forward to the transformation of the Silvas of the Amazon 
into a civilized region, we must not forget the effect which their climate and 
extreme fertility are likely to produce upon the people who settle there. 
The truth is, that the geology and climate of a country affect not only its 
manufactures and Commerce, but also, to a very high degree, the character 
of its people. Although much, and perhaps most, of the difference between 
us and our neighbors the Mexicans, is due to the difference in the stock 
from which we severally sprung, yet it cannot all be thus accounted for. 
Our sterile soil and rough climate have done much in the way of energizing 
our character here in New England. Mankind need the stimulus of neces- 
sity to make them laborious. No race, even though it have a strong infu- 
sion of Anglo-Saxon blood, can long retain its vigor in a country where 
nature produces abundantly for man’s wants with little labor on his part. It 
is not unreasonable, therefore, to apprehend that the civilization of this great 
region may be retarded on this account. 

Nothing better illustrates, however, the influence of physical causes upon 
Commerce than certain changes, which, from time to time, have been made 
in the exports and imports of different countries, A plant is sometimes in- 
troduced into a country which displaces another, previously cultivated, on 
account of being better adapted to the soil and climate. On the contrary, 
it sometimes happens that the cultivation of a plant is discontinued in a 
given locality, because another place has been found with physical condi- 
tions better fitted to its growth. Thus Indian corn and the potato have 
taken the place, in some parts of Europe, of other plants; and the latter, in 
particular, has become the principal article of food in some localities. At 
the same time, the culture and exportation of the fruits of the vine and 
olive have, in many parts, entirely disappeared. But the most remarkable 
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instance of this kind is furnished by the history of the sugar culture. The 
sugar cane, in ancient times, was cultivated for its juice in India and China. 
Afterwards, we find it introduced into the islands of the Mediterranean by 
the Saracens, while, at the same time, the culture was carried on in Egypt. 
These people also carried the plant into Spain, where sugar became an im- 
— article of export. We next find it in the Canary and Madeira 

lands; and after the discovery of the New World it was introduced into 
the West Indies. Since this time the exportation of the article from the 
places previously named has entirely ceased, and we find it largely imported 
into some of them. How is so great a change in the commercial relations 
of these countries to be accounted for ? 

According to Humboldt, sugar will thrive best where the mean annual 
temperature is 76° or 77° Fahr., but it may be grown with some success 
where this mean is as low as 64° Fahr. Other things being equal, then, 
places which have a mean temperature of 76° to 77° will drive all other 
sugar producers from the market, and if they are sufficiently extensive, will 
ultimately supply all the world with this commodity. Now, the southern 
part of Spain and the Mediterranean islands have a mean annual tempera- 
ture of 64° to 66° Fahr., and consequently, although sugar may be grown 
in these localities, they are only third-rate producers, and have long since 
retired from the competition. The mean temperature of the Canary Islands 
is a little above 70°, and sugar was exported here after the exportation from 
Spain had ceased. India has a temperature a little above the most favor- 
able, and therefore has not attained the highest success in the culture. But 
the island of Cuba, and a portion of the eastern coast of Brazil, have the 
mean of 77°, and accordingly we find that these localities are the chief seats 
of the manufacture. The quantities raised elsewhere are comparatively 
small. If we take the produce of Louisiana at the ordinary estimates, we 
will find that it does not amount to one half the quantity consumed in the 
United States. The temperature is too low, the mean at New Orleans be- 
ing only 69°. 

In the history of the sugar trade we perceive the effect of inflexible natu- 
ral laws. To these all human plans and regulations must yield. Suppose 
that Spain, while she was engaged in the cultivation of sugar, had, in order 
to secure that interest against competition, prohibited the importation of 
sugar into the Peninsula; and to view the result in all possible aspects, 
suppose that by this measure, she had succeeded in crushiag the business 
in the West Indies. What would have followed? In this case, one result 
would have been, that all the world would have been obliged to pay a 
higher price for sugar than they now do. But the business would not 
have been crushed, and the actual result would have been that all the 
world except Spain would have been furnished with sugar at a low price, 
while her people would have been obliged to pay a high price for it, and 
the measure would have benefited no one except the few persons who were 
growers of the commodity in Spain. Thus it is with all restrictions upon 
+ a a they always operate injuriously upon the country which adopts 
them. 

The development of Commerce, therefore, depends upon physical causes. 
Yet it must be admitted that certain races of men, on account of superior 
intelligence, energy, and enterprise, seem to be better fitted to succeed in 
this pursuit than other races are. But it is thought that on examination, 
the difference between the races, in this respect, will be found to arise more 
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from diversity in the physical characters of the countries which they inhabit, 
than from any original constitutional differences. Suppose that those hardy 
men who first settled New England had been thrown into the interior of 
Africa, and the same accessions of population to have been made, from time 
to time, to the colony, that actually have been made in the United States, 
it is by no means probable that in the same time they would have made 
one-tenth the progress in civilization that has been made in this country, 
At any rate the establishment of our present Commerce in that part of the 
world would have been impossible; the scarcity of harbors and of navigable 
rivers, the unhealthfulness of the climate, the separation of the fertile spots 
from each other by large tracts of desert, would have absolutely forbidden 
it. But if we suppose the emigration to have taken place in the time of 
the Saxon invasion of Great Britain, we shall have a still more striking 
result, and we can scarcely satisfy ourselves that such a colony would have 
escaped almost any degree of degradation. 

Commerce depends upon the physical characters of the globe, and not 
upon legislative enactments. Indeed, so obvious is this truth to those who 
have investigated the subject, that one writer of very high authority says, 
that the best thing which governments can do for Commerce is to let it 
alone. It needs the help of few laws, besides those great and universal 
ones by which a beneficent Creator governs the work of his hands. 





Art. II1—TRADE AND GROWTH OF CHICAGO IN 1852, 


In the number of this Magazine* for February, 1848, under the genera 
title of our series of papers relating to the “ Commercran Cities anp Towns 
or THE Unrrep Srares,” we gave a carefully prepared sketch of the history 
and growth of Chicago; and in the Merchants’ Magazine for April, 1852,+ 
we published the annual review of the trade and Commerce of Chicago for 
the year 1851, as originally furnished to our hands by the editors of the 
Tribune, of that city. To the same reliable source we are now indebted for 
the subjoined statements of the Commerce of Chicago during the year 1852. 
We entirely concur in the opinion of our cotemporaries, that great interest 
is felt in that city, and that she is talked about, inquired about, and sought 
after by thousands at the East and South; and we feel quite sure, that the 
“facts and figures” in the present article are fully entitled to the enduring 
record we have here given. We trust our efforts to perpetuate the com- 
mercial and industrial history of the great centers of trade, North, South, 
East, and West, will be appreciated, and that the enterprise and intelligence 
of local Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, and leading Journals, 
will lead them hereafter carefully to collect and publish, from year to year, 
similar statements of the progress of their several localities. The following 
review is interesting, as exhibiting the growth not only of Chicago, but of 
Illinois and a large portion of the great West, of which it is a port of im- 
port as well as export. 





* Merchants’ Magazine, Vol, xviii. pp. 164-172. + Ibid., Vol, xxvi. pp. 424-443, 
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THE ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE COMMERCE OF CHICAGO FOR THE YEAR 1852, 
Tripune Orrice, Cutcago, March 19, 1853, 

It is a matter of serious regret, that the published statistics of the Commerce 
of Chicago previous to 1851, have been, to a considerable extent, a matter of 
conjecture. It has been customary to refer to the books of the Collector of the 
port for statements of the receipts and shipments by Lake, but owing to the 
neglect of captains of vessels to report, on arriving and before ee a de- 
tailed statement of their cargoes, and, in many cases, not reporting at all, these 
books cannot be relied on. In order to show this, we subjoin a statement of 
the receipts and shipments of some of the principal articles, as they appear on 
the Collector’s books, and also as they are collated and aggregated from the 
books of our shipping merchants :-—. 


RECEIPTS. 
Col’s. Books, Act. Ree’pts, 
74,798,000 147,816,232 
44,318,000 76,080,600 
11,662,000 19,759,670 


SHIPMENTS, 
bushels 503,884 635,196 
2,247.485 2,737,011 
1,621,811 2,080,317 
4,716 19,214 
546,600 920,118 
2,868 9,062 


The unsatisfactory character of the information so obtained is thus made ap- 
parent. There is no uniformity in the discrepancy, and consequently no possi- 
bility of judging of the deficiency of one article by other, or several others. 'T’'o 
illustrate this matter still more plainly, it is only necessary to state that the Col- 
lector’s books show an excess of arrivals, at this port, over clearances, of thirty- 
one propellers, two barks, eighty-two brigs, and five hundred and ninety-two 
schooners; according to which there should be seven hundred and seven more 
vessels here at this time than there were last year. There being no excess, how- 
ever, it shows that over seven hundred cargoes of vessels are not recorded in 
the Collector’s office. To attempt, therefore, to collect the statistics of our com- 
merce from such a source would be to mislead the public judgment much more 
than it could be done by the off-hand estiraates of our intelligent shippers. To 
obviate this difficulty, and to arrive at all the facts, so as to make up a just state- 
ment, the only recourse is to the books of the shippers, where each article re- 
ceived and shipped is noticed in detail. This course was adopted last year, for 
the first time, in getting up the Annual Review for the Chicago Tribune, ad 
brought out a reliable statement. 

The business of the city, during the past year, was one of uncommon activity, 


and productive of more real A ii to the commerc‘al interests than that of 
n 


the three previous years combined. noticing our exports, the only staple 
article that shows a material decrease, compared with the previous year, is corn, 
which is mainly attributable to the almost total suspension of navigation on the 
Illinois river, by reason of low water through the months of July, August, and 
September--a period during the year when shipments to this city from that 
source were large. “This deficiency was more than made up, however, by the in- 
creased receipts of oats, wheat, rye, and barley, from railroad and teams. Alto- 
gether, the exports have increased fully twenty-five per cent on the previous 
ear. 
. In regard to our imports, the increase has been on a scale even greater than 
that of our exports. Salt is the only article of importance which shows a fall- 
ing off, while the amount of lumber, shingles, lath, merchandise, and railroad 
iron has been Jargely augmented. Ordinarily, such a state of things would lead 
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to pecuniary embarrassment, but owing to the withdrawal of labor from other 
branches of business, to be employed on the various lines of railroad West and 
South of this, the extrao demand of the home market for our produce, 
and the large amount of capital expended among us in developing the resources 
of the country, such an event at this time is not apprehended. 

Before entering upon detailed statements of the business of the past. year, it 
may not be deemed out of place, or uninteresting, to briefly glance at the his- 
tory of Chicago, in the increase of its population during the last twelve years, 
and the growth of its trade, from 1836 down to 1852. 


POPULATION OF CHICAGO, 


Until the census of 1840 was taken by the United States, we believe no enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the city had been made. In the years 1841, 1842, 
1844, and 1851, also, the census was not taken. The result in the other years 
was as follows: — 


1840........ 4,469 
1843........ 7,580 1847..... -- 16,859 
1845........ 12,088 1848... ..-. 20,023 


Since the census was taken last year the increase of population has been 
greater than at any like period. This is evident from the fact, that notwithstand- 
ing hundreds of houses have since been built in various parts of the city, every 

welling is full, hotels and boarding-houses are crowded, and there is an imme- 
diate demand for full five hundred more dwellings. It is not unsafe to suppose 
the increase has already been over five thousand, and that by the first day of 
next October the population of the city will reach 50,000. 

The increase in the value of real estale and personal property, as shown by 
the Assessor’s books, has been in a ratio equal to that of the population. We 
subjoin a statement for the last fourteen years :— 


$1,829,420 coeees $3,166,945 
1,864,205 » 8,669,124 
1,888,160 5,071,402 
2,825,240 6,189,385 
2,250,735 seosee 9,986,000 


1846........ 14,169 


$7,617,102 
8,101,000 
9,431,826 
12,035,037 


The assessment for 1853 will probably foot up over $16,000,000. 

But the Commerce of the city has increased even more wonderfully than the 
population or value of property, which shows that the present prosperity we en- 
joy is not fictitious, but based on a reality :— 

Imports. 
$235,203 90 
873,677 12 


Exports, 
$1,000 64 ; 1848 
11,665 00 | 1844 


Imports. 
$971,849 75 
1,686,416 00 


Exports, 
$682,210 85 
785,504 23 


579,174 61 
630,980 26 
562,106 20 
564,347 00 


16,044 
83,843 
228,635 
348,862 


75 | 
00 | 
74 | 
24 | 


1845 
1846, eere 


2,043,445 73 
2,027,150 00 
2,641,852 52 


1848 8,338,639 86 


1,543,519 83 
1,813,468 00 
2,296,299 00 
10,709,383 40 


664,347 88 659,805 20 | 


For the year 1848, the estimate was made by a committee of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, but it is evidently larger than the facts would warrant. On the 
other hand, the business of 1847 was under-estimated by at least $2,000,000 on 
each column. Estimates for 1849, ’50, 51, and °52, have not been made, but 
both exports and imports have largely increased on previous years. 

It is not our disposition, however, to dwell much on the past of Chicago, but 
to examine the present, and look to the future, and we now proceed to give our 
statistical information, 

Fiour.—The amount of flour handled at this port, in 1852, was 124,316 bar- 
rels, and the amount in 1851 was 111,983. The sources from which our figures 
are made up are as follows :— 
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Chicago and Galena Railroad... 44,816 | Eastern Railroads ..........++ 
RM. ick candace aes kupik 0% 2,875 Manufactured in City.......... 


csi ihe tie vats bis Cave.ch 1,846 


eeeeeee rere eeeeee 







4,300 
70,979 





Setters eee ete esteseeeeeseeeeeeeeee 124,316 


The shipments by lake for the last nine years have been as follows :— 
1844...... bbls. 6,320 1847......bbls. 22,588 1850.....bbls. 100,871 


eet EEL 13,752 1848.... ..... 45,200 1851. 
1846....... se» 28,045 1849,.... seeee 51,809 1852... 


72,406 
61,196 


The lessened exportation during the last year was mainly attributable to the 
great demand for home consumption, occasioned by a large increase of the popu- 
lation of our city, and the additional amount required to supply the laborers on 
several lines of railroad in process of construction. As a consequence, the mar- 
ket was stiff during the year, and prices have maintained a figure considerably 
above that of the previous year. The market rates, wholesale, for the several 


months have been as follows :— 





January ....sceccveees $2 25a4 00] July........ ececeeee . $2 25 a4 00 
February...... si'tsa'ee 2 25a4 00 | August ........000. es 2 25a4 00 
ne PEER ELE 2 560a4 25 | September ........... 2 50a4 00 
ae PEELE 2 26 a4 00 | October............5. 275 a4 75 
BN nich in akedannes’ 2 25a4 00 | November........... ‘ 2 75a4 75 
SR pee er 3 00 a4 25 | December ...... €:4/- ae 8 25a4 75 





Wueat.—Five years ago the amount of this article shipped from here exceed- 
ed in value all of the other grains combined, but the better adaptation of our 
prairies to the growth of Indian corn and oats, and to grazing, has run this staple 
down, until it has become third in importance. The export appeared to reach 
its maximum in 1848, when it was 2,160,000 bushels, and its minimum in 1851, 
when it was only 427,820. This decline has not been owing to any change in 
the channels of commerce unfavorable to our city, but to a rapid lessening of the 
production of wheat in the State of Illinois. This is evidenced by the fact that 
there has also been a steady decline of receipts at St. Louis—the amount falling 
off since 1847 840,491 bushels. The past year, however, shows an increase at 
this point, and it is not probable that it will fall off again for many years, if ever. 


The sources of supply during the past year were, from— 











Galena and Chicago R. R...bu. 504,996 | Eastern Railroads......... bu. 138,903 
Ee ope Pe eseeeee 108,597 | From teams......... inetane 180,749 
TARR 0 vccccccccccccssccess 129,251 “a 
TOOL FOCTIR. 6 oso cccccscsscccscates eececseces coves 987,496 
This amount was disposed of as follows:— 
Shipped by Lake .......bush. 635,196 | Bought by mills........... ++ 283,493 
© aah cia nsdividees 807 - 
Consumed by distillers ....... 13,000 Total bushels......... 987,496 


During the latter part of the year the market was very buoyant, and prices 
went up gradually to a higher point than was reached during the previous year. 


The following will show the range for each month :— 








January ......- 8la42 60a65| July.......... 
February......-. 87a45 60a70]| August........ 
March .......-. 35 a 45 60 a 75 | September..... 
April........6 84 a 40 60 a 70 | October........ 
May ....--ee0 $4a40 62a170]| November ..... 
FORO . cc ccccces 84240  68a76| December...... 


87 a 89 
40 a 43 
44a 50 
48 a 56 
55 a 60 
56 a 60 


58 a 76 
65 a 70 
69 a 75 
60 a 72 
66 a 75 
70 a 80 


The following is a statement of the shipments during each of the last eleven 


years :— 


Bushels, Bushels, 
DEN ae 586,907 1846..... ee» 1,459,694 TBOU, ¢ cneecs 
ene an 628,967 ek re Peer 1,974,304 3, er 
See 956,860 ONG iii 8 a's 2,160,000 SOOO. ccsses 


1849,....... 1,986,264 





Bushels 

883,644 
427,820 
635,496 
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Coryn.—The trade in this staple has grown with a rapidity that has outstripped 
all calculations. Within six years the shipments have increased over 4,000 per 
cent—running up from 67,315 bushels, in 1847, to 3,221,317 bushels in 1851. 
For this we are mainly indebted to the Illinois and Michigan Canal, which makes 
our city the outlet and market for one of the richest corn regions in the world. 
The receipts of the past year were from the following sources :-— 


1,810,880 | From teams... 508,220 
iaease ses 671,961 hpeiiiipapdiilis 
Total amount received. ......c. cee seececccceees ca a is 2,991,011 


This was disposed of as follows :— 


Shipped East.........bush. 2,737,011 215,000 
Shipped to lumber country. . 29,000 cemtsintenteinae 
Consumed in city.......... 10,000 2,991,011 


But for the suspension of navigation on the Illinois River during three months 
of the year, this amount would have been swelled up to 3,500,000 bushels. 
The superior advantage of this market over that of St. Louis, for corn, is 
well established; and within the next five years that city will receive very little 
from any point north of the mouth of the Illinois River. As it is, our exports 
more than quadruple those of that place, which were only 677,000 bushels last 
year, and it is not probable that the proportions will ever be more unfavorable 
to Chicago. Four years ago, to have predicted such a change in the direction 
of this great staple of the West, would have endangered the reputation of the 
erson who might have had the temerity to do so; and no parties apprehended 
it less than our St. Louis neighbors. Now, however, they admit they have lost 
this trade. The Republican, of that city, in its annual review of the Commerce 
of St. Louis in 1852 says :—* It is stated that from a point on the Illinois River, 
grain can be shipped to Chicago as cheaply and expeditiously as at this point, 
and that from Chicago to New York the transportation does not exceed the 
charges from New Orleans to New York. If this be true, Chicago has the ad- 
vantage of the amount of freights between St. Louis and New Orleans—no in- 
considerable item of expense in the transportation of an article of this kind.” 
The capacity of the State of Illinois to produce corn is almost illimitable, and 
it is evident this city must become the market for nearly all the surplus that 
may be grown hereafter. The widening and deepening of the New York Canal 
will lessea the cost of transportation between this city and New York, fully four 
cents per bushel. If our canal trustees were to take a more comprehensive 
view of the interests of the canal, they would also adopt measures to facilitate 
and cheapen the cost of transportation on the river, and thus draw to this point, 
through the canal, all the produce that seeks the Illinois River as its outlet. Six 
good tug boats to take the canal boats down, and bring them up the river again 
when loaded, at a rate sufficient to cover expenses, would accomplish this object 
beyond doubt. By this means, corn and wheat could be brought from the St. 
Louis levee to Chicago ata cost of not over six cents per bushel, and from Quin- 
cy, on the Mississippi, at not over seven. If this were done, the receipts of 
grain, by canal, would be doubled within the next two years, as we should not 
only take it from a point as far south as St. Louis, but immensely stimulate pro- 
duction, by the enhancement that would take place in the value of the article 
by means of cheap transportation. In order to show the advantage of our mar- 
ket over that of St. Louis, we subjoin the rates paid for corn at the two places 
during the past year :— 
Chicago. St. Louis. | . §St. Louis. 
88 a 41} July 35 a 48 
a 42/ August 40 a 45 
a 87 | September 40 a 45 
3 a 86 | October 40 a 45 
a 43 43 a 60 
a 44 41 a 43 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO. V. 36 
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The following statement shows the number of bushels of corn shipped from 
here during the last six years :— 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1892. 
67,515 550,460 644848 262,013 8,221,817 2,757,011 


The small shipments of 1850 are accounted for from the fact that there was 

a failure of the crop throughout many of the Southern States, and prices were 

so high on that account that a large amount was drawn South, even from points 
on our canal. 

Oats. The receipts of this staple in 1852 were nearly four times as large as those 

of 1851, and thirteen times as large as those of any previous year. ‘They were 


obtained trom canal 838,703 bushels; railroads 674,941; teams 581,297; total 
receipts 2,089,941 bushels. 

Of this amount, the shipments by lake were 2,030,317 bushels. The follow- 
ing will show the exports of this staple during the last seven years :— 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850, 1851. 1892. 
88,892 65,280 26,849 158,054 605,827  — 2,080,317 


During the year the price of oats ruled higher than it had for several years 
previous, and brought the crop out of the farmers hands pretty generally. We 
collate the statistics of prices during the year as follows:— 


January 16a 24 a 25 
February 19 a 27 a 28 
19a 27 a 28 
18 a 80 a 82 
19 a 28 a 80 
23. a 24 December. ...000ntoenecnns 28 a 80 


Bartey. Previous to 1850, barley was not shipped East from Chicago. In 
1849 there was shipped south by canal 31,435 bushels; in 1850 21,912; and in 
1851 11,460 bushels, Last year the current turned the other way, and the ship- 
ments were made to the East. 

For the year 1852, the receipts of barley at Chicago were as follows:—from 
canal 8,785 bushels; from lake 1,687; from railroad 90,243; from teams 21,313; 
total receipts 127,028. 

The following shows the shipments during the last four years :— 


(south). 31,452 | 1851 (south). 11,466 
Se ks aéanhee Gane (south). 21,912 | 1851 (lake). 8,537 
960 (south). 70,818 


Rye. We have no account of the shipment of rye from this port previous to 
last year, and itis not probable there was any—the mills and distilleries con- 
suming all that was marketed here. Last year, however, the shipments were 
17,015 bushels, and the experience of the farmers in cultivating it leads to the 
expectation of a considerable increase in the shipments of the present year. 

We have not inquired fully into the destination of the shipments of grain 
from Chicago during 1852. It is sufficient to know, however, that other mar- 
kets beside Buffalo, and other routes beside the Erie Canal, are seeking our 
produce and freight. The Erie Railroad has drawn some of our flour and pro- 
visions, but the greatest competitor is the Ogdensburg and Vermont central reads 
to Boston. Last season a line of propellers was placed upon the route between 
Chicago and Ogdensburg, and was successful in drawing away from the old 
channel a considerable amount of produce and provisions, which found a market 
in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Boston. The effect of the competition pro- 
duced between this line and those lines engaged between Chicago and Buffalo, 
has already been marae pened felt here, and in the future it cannot fail to eon- 
fer material and constantly increasing benefits. A small part of our corn went 
to Canada, but the amount was too small to excite observation. Nevertheless, 
when full reciprocity in trade shall be established—as it soon must be—it is not 
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doubted that a large and lucrative trade will spring up between Chieago and 
the British Provinces. 

Having given a detailed account of the grain trade of Chicago during the last 
six years, the following statement of the aggregate shipment of bushels of grain 
for each year, may be interesting, as serving to illustrate the growth of the Com- 
merce of Chicago. We include flour reduced to grain. 


2,243,201 | 1849 2,895,956 | 1851 4,636,991 
8,001,740 | 1850 1,830,938 | 1852 5,848,861 


In the year 1850, it will be remembered, the grain crops of the West were 
very short, and in many districts almost a total failure. 

Rass Seep. Previous to last year, we have no record of the shipment of 
timothy seed from Chicago. But the farmers of the East, having had an oppor- 
tunity of testing the superior qualities of the seed grown on our western prai- 
ries, estimate it at nearly double the value of that grown on their own farms, 
and, during the last year, there was a great demand for the article in this mar- 
ket. The first offers were $1 75 per bushel, but it soon advanced to $2 25, at 
which it ruled nearly all of the shipping season. We have no means of ascer- 
taining the sources from which we purchased, but is was derived principally from 
“parti and canal. The shipments by lake, for the year, amounted to 19,214 

ushels. 

« Beer. The reputation of Chicago beef is so good, and so generally known, 
that we need say but little about it. The fact that it is made the standard in the 
British Navy, and that it ranks above all others in the New York market, is suf- 
ficient as to its character. The grass of our prairies is particularly adapted to 
the production of good beef, and, what is remarkable, is more highly esteemed 
than grain for its fattening properties. Last season, owing to the failure of the 
grass crops in most of the * ot ay States, also in parts of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, there was an active demand for live cattle for the New York market. 
A large number of eastern dealers traversed every county in the State, and 
bought and shipped off to the East many thousands of cattle that would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have been slaughtered here. The following is a correct 
statement of the business of the season, as furnished by the packers named :— 


No. cattle. Average weight. Total weight, 
Bi Be BIW oon a ccttbidcccecccces 5,600 580 3,248,000 
G. S. Hubbard 4,896 5344 2,616,912 
Thomas Dyer 8,714 6024 2,287,685 
— & Hayward 2,974 500 1,487,006 
F. L. Kent 2,413 550 1,327,150 
Marsh & Carpenter.........sseeeeees ieee > 2,372 5504 1,305,786 
0. H. Tobey 1,794 §21 934,674 
Bs: Me © OO cit vine 045.4% <a 9 ebieete yea eee 600 500 800,000 


24,368 13,457,207 


The number slaughtered and packed at Chicago the previous year was 21,806, 
which shows a gain of 2,557 in favor of 1852. 

The shipments of beef from Chicago during the last five years will show a 
fair increase. In making our statement tierces are reduced to barrels. 


19,793 | 1850 40,870 | 1852 49,856 
48,436 | 1851 


The falling off in shipments during the last year, was owing to the lessened 
receipts of barrel beef from canal, and the much larger amount than usual kept 
here, to supply the greatly augmented home demand. The total value of the 
beef, tallow, hides and offal, from the cattle slaughtered here last year was 
$650,621. The tallow was partly sold to chandlers in the city, and the remain- 

. der divided between the Canadian and eastern markets. The hides were mainly 
taken by parties in this city. The extraordinary demand for beef cattle in the 
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eastern market, during the months of September, October, November, and De- 
cember, created high prices everywhere throughout the West. 

Pork. In summing up the pork packing business, we take the statistics of 
the season, which embraces the last two months of 1852, and the first two of 
the present year. In no important branch of business has there been a more grat- 
ifying increase than pork packing. This is attributed to various causes. Until 
within the last three years, the raising of hogs was not deemed by the farmers 
as profitable as wheat-growing. But the adaptation of the climate and soil of 
Northern Illinois to the culture of Indian corn having been satisfactorily tested, 
a stimulant was given to rye arse and hog-raising, most remarkable, as is 
evinced by the shipments of pork from Chicago during a series of years. Another 
reason is, the extension of the Chicago and Galena Railroad to Rock River, 
from the valley of which a large portion of the pork packed here during the pest 
season was received. The extraordinary high prices which ruled during the sea- 
son, likewise contributed to call out all the hogs that could be prepared for the 
market, and this accounts for the less average weight of the hogs packed this 
season, compared with those packed the previous one. The following shows 
the number of hogs packed here, and by whom packed :— 


No. hogs. Average weight. Total weight. 
G. S, Hubbard 138,997 2124 2,974,862 
Felt & Beers 7,016 214 1,501,42 
Marsh & Carpenter 3,813 240 915,12 
Reynolds & Hayward..........2+ seeseee 3,615 2103 760,957 
R. M. Hough & Co 3,600 190 684,000 
George Steele 8,168 213 674,784 
2,800 210 588,000 
P Curtiss & Co 2,640 245 646,800 
8. B. Pomeroy & Oo..... fee Cie cds PeueEes 2,300 220 506,000 
C. Follansbee 1,000 7 ie 275,000 
1,800 180 824,000 


J. Creswell 1,052 242 254,584 
Thomas Dyer..... Snvcaddvecgess domsanenn 219 201,918 
Nickerson & Wier 220 55,000 
C. Walker & Son 180 32,940 


2113 10,192,971 


In addition to what was cut up here, there were about 11,900 head shipped 
without cutting, directly east by railroad, before navigation was closed on Lake 
Erie. Of these, C. Walker & Son shipped 3,100; Marsh & Carpenter 2,000 ; 
Felt & Beers 1,500; G. S. Hubbard 398, and other parties enough to make up 
the amount stated. The total number of hogs packed here during the season of 
1851-2 was 22,36, the average weight of which was 238} pounds, 

The business of the two years is more clearly illustrated by the following 
statement :— 

Hogscut. Av. weight. tal weight. 
22,036 2384 5,247,278 
1852-3....... TPE ee ee ee ee 48,156 211% 10,192,971 


We are confident the ensuing season’s business will show as great an increase 
over that of 1852-53, as the latter did over the previous one. By next November 
we shall be connected with the Mississippi at three different points, and draw a 
large number of hogs from the western counties of Illinois and the State of 
Iowa,—regions where pork is the principal staple and to which St. Louis has 
heretofore been the natural market. The Chicago and Galena Railroad was the 
principal souree from which the hogs packed here during the past season were 
obtained. The number from canal and teams was not large. Besides these 
sources, 900 were brought from Racine, Kenosha, and Waukegan. . The follow- 
ing is a statement of the number of dressed hogs marketed here during the sea- 
son, and the source from which they came :— 
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Canal. Teams. Lake, Railroad. Total. 
413 12,500 900 51,845 65,158 


During the year 1852 the demand for mess pork, hams, and shoulders, for home 
consumption, was unusually large, and bce ranged very high. Before the 
close of September the stock of hams and shoulders was entirely consumed, and 
very few barrels of mess pork left in the hands of packers and dealers. This 
great home demand prevented the shipment of a large amount of provisions 
that had been intendea for an Eastern market. It was created by the large in- 
flux of population to our city, and to supply several thousand laborers on various 
lines of railroad under process of construction. For a statement of the amount 
of receipts and shipments we refer to our table below, under the head of hams 
and shoulders, provisions and pork. The price of mess pork during the year 
1852, on the first of each month, was as follows:— 











Mi Te iacccnccsas, GOR WOE 10 COT DON 5 vaso c ccc canes $16 00017 00 
RR a Gre 12 00a13 00] Aug........... eoeee 18 00a19 00 
March....... bes eae 13 00a13 50 {| Sept......... sccoase 18 00a18 75 
Yer os 14 00 a 14 60 | Oct........ 0050. eee 20 00a 
MT Web eis cede cose 14 00a 14 50| Nov............. eee 19 00a 
June... .. hindbewons 14 00014 50{ Dec.......... coves 16 00a 16 50 





Larp.—This article, like pork, was materially affected by a great home de- 
‘mand, and the receipts and shipments were not large. The market, during a 
large part of the year, was so little below that of New York that shipments were 
prevented to the extent that had been expected. The ruling rates for the year 
were 9 to 11 cents,—opening at the first, and gradually advancing to the last 
named figure. 

Burrer.—Until the past season the shipment of butter from this port for the 
Eastern market has not been large. The extraordinary demand—real and specu- 
lative—which sprung up in the Bast during the past year, gave a stimulant to 
the dairy business of an extraordinary character. The following shows the in- 
crease of shipments for one year :— 


Lake. Canal. Total. 
DOB cin. n.dysticense 6celem 70,824 75,117 145,941 
NBDE. wasavevecseces es 906,200 — 9,000 915,200 
The receipts during the same time were as follows :-— 
Lake. Canal. Railroad. Total. 
WS et Ra Aa 37,698 334,523 872,216 
TOB 2. cece cc cccccccceccs 86,600 281,800 958,700 1,327,100 


Woot.—Notwithstanding the high price of wool in this market, during the 
last season, there appears to have been a slight falling off in shipments, com- 
pared with the previous year. Nevertheless, it is a well-ascertained fact that the 
amount shipped from the whole lake border was somewhat increased. The clip 
did not commence coming in till June, and the market opened in a depressed con- 
dition, owing to a supposed combination among Eastern manufacturers and deal- 
ers. Competition soon manifested itself, however, the market became buoyant, 
and prices advanced rapidly. The following shows its condition during the 
months of June, July, and August, for 1851 and 1852:— 


189]. 1859. 
SE cehdh abies scensncee's 4 Ib. 25 a 40 18 a 29 
OU Gubanssccdananaes sax 28 a 40 24 a 36 
Pcie wnattdueeoeeess 28 a 35 25 a 874 


The shipments of wool, from this port, during the last eleven years, were as 
follows :— 





te cecwes , Pecncoce Swayne coccese 913,862 
1848. ..0.6. - 22.050 BOOT cp ysccce 411,888 1851....... 1,088,553 
1844........ 96,635 ed ET 500,000 i re A 920,118 


Jeevcees 520,242 
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_ Hives.—The growth of the trade in hides was also very large. The follow- 
ing shows the receipts from the various sources during the years 1851 and 1852: 


Lake. Canal, Railroad. Total. 
WER vied . itd, % . «lbs. jak 487,806 861,070 848,876 
pT arr meer epee 887,318 $96,312 1,294,630 


In addition to the above, over 36,000 hides are to be added for those taken 
from cattle slaughtered in this city, and coming in by teams. 
The following shows the shipments by lake for two years :— 
1851........000e0000eN0. Of hides 81,657 
BEDS wns seedass pinbistn-e-p ance gaagnee 47,875 


Lumsper.—We believe there are but two cities in the United States that excel 
Chicago in the lumber trade. These are Albany and Bangor. We doubt, how- 
ever, the propriety of giving Albany any precedence, for it is merely a point 
where an account is taken of all the lumber that passes to tide-water over the 
Erie Canal from Lake Erie, and the Northern Canal from Canada and Northern 
New York. But acomparatively small portion of the lumber reported is stopped 
at Albany, or passes through the hands of dealers in that city, Chicago, how- 
ever, is. a great lumber mart, with more than fifty different dealers, into whose 
yards nearly all of the lumber has to go that is received here. During the four 
years preceding 1852 the supply of lumber exceeded the demand, Prices were 
consequently very low, and manufacturers, in many cases, realized no return 
from the capital they had invested in pine lands and mills. This state of affairs 
was mainly produced by the conscious knowledge that the demand for lumber 
to supply Illinois would become immense in a very few years, and mills were 
built and put in operation to be ready to take advantage of the greatly increasing 
consumptive demand. As a consequence, the number of mills augmented rapid- 
ly, and at the commencement of 1852 there were saws enough in the pine re- 
gions of Michigan and Wisconsin to produce more than 150,000,000 feet beyond 
the probable demands of the market. This led to a pretty general combination 
among the owners of mills, with reference to running their saws but twelve, in- 
stead of twenty-four hours, as had been the custom before. Nevertheless, the 
quantity of lumber made was greater than that of 1851, but it was short of the 
actual increase in the consumptive demand. There has been a very general im- 
pression among our lumber merchants that the imports of 1852 were below 
those of 1851, but this is proved to be erroneous by our statement below, which 
may be relied on as strictly accurate. The reasons for that opinion were, doubt- 
less, the knowledge that many of the mills were only running half time, and the 
somewhat unfavorable character of the winter of 1851-52 for getting out logs. 
The following is a correct statement of the receipts of lumber, shingles, lath, 
moe posts, staves, timber, spokes, and railroad ties, from all sources during the 
ast year:— 


Lake. Canal. Railroad, Total. 
Laem 0s 36 avi feet 147,816,282 76,148 759,804 148,652,274 
SAR: UES ui see pes. 19,759,670 1,000 tkveae 19,760,670 
SR iin 6 dtiviisn dtzdni No. TRHOGO OO. asia Si. (ewe 477,080,500 
Cater Paths oii iis cndide vis 199,221 iat oink 199,221 
EE Novi cddecaeuwsiwoue LR5EO02: dwar » sadanle 1,258,302 
TU sina. hiahies ans see feet RB sakes. i vee ens 1,603,250 
SPOKES. oc ccesvsoreess No. 8 ee =) men ere 24,000 
Bpiles. ....es0%- Se ssceoce 4,393... sees eoecee 4,322 
Railroad Ties ..... ROE EE BG28: .. seoces shawnee ‘ 65,883 


We have no account of the extent of the lumber trade of this city before 1847. 
Previous to and during that year, the only way of getting lumber from the city 
was by teams. In 1847 the imports were 32,118,225 feet. But in 1848 the 
Illincis and Michigan Canal was opened, and the demand for the line of the 
Canal and the Illinois River gave a powerful stimulant to the business, and the 
importations nearly doubled those of 1847. The following shows the receipts 
of lumber, shingles, and lath, by lake for the last six years :— 
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Lumber, ft. Shingles, No, Lath, pes. 
ction dknndenachanecnn 82,118,225 12,148,500 5,655,700 
Bis Kine snonn ade nnaies 60,009,250 20,000,000 * 10,025,100 
[RARE GR eee ch Sama 78,259,553 89,057,750 19,281,783 
Me cchiubans Anas canes se 100,864,797 55,423,750 19,890,700 
MG ee taance sion cep oese 125,056,437 60,338,250 27,588,475 
WS ce bnd Cede aes eas ce 308 147,816,232 77,080,500 19,759,670 


The decrease in the receipts of lath can only be accounted for by the fact, that 
a much larger proportion than usual of the lumber used during 1852 was for 
fencing, and the erection of barns. At present the only outlets for our lumber, 
shingles, and lath, are the canal and railroad. We have not, at this time, any 
statement of the amount shipped by railroad previous to 1851; but of the canal 
we have an accurate statement of each year’s business since 1849. The fullow- 
ing shows the shipments by canal for four years :— 


Lumber. Shingles. Lath. 
BK os nae cose snuen'e'’s 25,778,000 26,560,000 7,984,000 
MEG oda aSciscenscceeess 88,388,813 40,453,250 11,208,170 
SGN as We a C0 058 ti CESs 54,186,745 51,641,000 12,785,285 
SUR ee cee pews estes 49,095,181 41,920,588 10,659,245 


The falling off in shipments by canal last year was, as stated in the commence- 
ment of this Review, attributable to the suspension of navigation on the Illinois 
River during the months of July, August, and September, for want of water. 
The effect of such suspension of navigation will be better understood when we 
state, that in 1851 five-sixths of the lumber, fifteen-sixteenths of the shingles, 
and nine-tenths of the lath shipped from this city by canal was destined for the 
Illinois River,—no small part going to St. Louis. 

The shipments by railroad during the past two years sum up as follows :— 


Lumber. Shingles, Lath, 
PRE e6 Neds cc 08a ere 18,770,542 8,269,500 2,186,135 
TESS. eWeivdneees 00 eee Cite 21,645,090 13,930,500 4,589,200 


It is not doubted that the shipment of lumber, shingles, and lath, by canal and 
railroad, will be increased during the present year fully fifty per cent over that 
of the last. 

We cannot refrain from dwelling a moment, just at this point, upon the pro- 
bable extent of the lumber trade of Chicago four years hence, when the vast 
prairies west and southwest of Chicago will be opened to this city by the Illinois 
Central, the Chicago and Mississippi, Chicago and Rock Island, Aurora and Cen- 
tral Military Tract, Chicago and St. Charles Air Line, and Chicago and Galena 
Railroads. The largest and most fertile part of Illinois is yet, comparatively, 
uninhabited, on account of the scarcity of building materials and fuel. These 
will be obtained, at a moderate cost, as soon as the various lines of railroad 
mentioned shall be completed, and in return, corn, pork, and beef, will be pour- 
ed into our city in quantities that will entitle the country to the name of Egypt, 
by reason of its productive capacity. There is no district of equal size in the 

nited States possessing so rich a soil, or one which can be made to produce 
abundant crops with so little labor. Millions of acres, as fertile as the richest 
farms in the State, lie ready for the plow, without any previous preparation, 
Within two years they will all be opened to market by railroads, and it needs no 
prescience to see that they will be made to produce a hundred fold more of the 
staples of trade and commerce than they now do; and, it follows, consume a 
hundred fold more than they now do of those articles of prime necessity which 
they do not produce. In looking at the lumber trade of Chicago we are apt to 
under-estimate its importance, by viewing it merely as a contributor to the 
wealth of those who own vessels, and such as are engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. But these are a small part of the benefits that are derived from it by every 
class of tradesmen. It assists in settling our rich prairies, by affording the 
means of improving them; brings to us, in return, their productions, makes our 
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city the — factory and warehouse, not only for those who manufacture the 
luinber, but also those who buy it, and gives employment to a large amount of 
laborers, who, instead of producing the staples of the farm, factory, and work- 
shop, become important consumers of them. Our trade with the lumber regions 
in pork, beef, flour, corn, oats, butter, dry goods, groceries, machinery, and pro- 
ductions of our mechanics, already amounts to many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and this must necessarily increase in a ratio corresponding with that of 
the lumber trade. To illustrate this matter in a comprehensive manner, we take 
the estimate of 2 person engaged very extensively in the lumber business, as to 
the amount of breadstuffs and provisions, dry goods, groceries, boots and shoes, 
pr ma consumed in the manufacture of every 1,000,000 feet of Jumber. It is 
as follows :-- 
























MP EsGa cbusatencesecédsns en ahnes <éatnds badass 27 $432 
Beef ..... $eNebducsodesednetcdeet GV enpebeceteece ce “vaes 25 275 
aa eee se REPRE 0 ss 00'e vauegs 100 450 
Rink ines es coe eHitbbhhers nes cobiveressdsoceses i TE 10 
Oats..... besteecs aac Cddininee onavese yee eT eee ee 240 "2 
Merchandise, including hardware, iron, boots, shoes, dic......... ip 700 
Groceries, including butter, lard, eggs, tallow, fish, cheese, dc... ins 500 

Making a total value of..........eseeeseeee $2,499 


It is also estimated, for the sake of illustration, that every 1,000,000 of shingles 
and lath is made at half the cost of lumber. This being the case, by counting 
the 97,000,000 of these as 48,000,000 feet of lumber, we are enabled to arrive 
at a concise statement of the amount and value of the articles consumed in the 
im manufacture of 248,000,000 feet of lumber and 96,000,000 shingles and laths, 
' the amount manufactured and sold in the market during the last year :— 



















: 
i | a tira 46 ae et dna ns eae eee bbls. 5,292 $87,318 
if Ns a okie: ik hin 5 teh > beh at Geen d weene ae 4,900 58,900 
mit PR As OR cebaen tae kao wee 19,600 88,200 
| _ pidabuvachenwasagacs ee bush. 34,300 13,720 
a ON fia a ee gk 47,040 14,112 
Mdze., including hardware, &c...... sasues | -akeen 137,200 
' Groceries, including butter, lard, &c...... ge eas 98,000 
m iG Total expend. for mdze. and provisions .... ceces $402,450 


Besides this outlay there is the cost of labor and transportation, leaving out of 
view the amount invested in pine, lands, building, and machinery. 

Receipts AnD Surpments.—The receipts and shipments by lake, canal, and 
railroad, during the last year, are annexed. There are several articles of lake 
commerce of which we give no statistics, because they could not be procured. 
The most important of these is sugar. 


RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO IN 1852. 
Canal. G.& C.R.R. 


cebevbedeeeureetweane: £ o> ae - we BeeOee. (ores 





208 100,715 


q Beer bottles........ hhds, 13 Wisden? AO pipe ey 13 
iG LE ree ry No. : Baguemee! e ard F er 460 
ee POPES eh oe oe ROR Ae eee Oh pas 147 


Buckwheat......... . bu. Miaka S240 > vawews 5,740 
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Canal. G. & C.R. R. Total 

SAR ieee sates 89 Si ae 89 

Beeswax ............Ibs, ik even Ee ee aa 48,457 

ahs n cnn nkence Fee ous IE re a wa a og 201,500 

EOOM CORT... oo occcccccce ia cies FOG ee ar asaces 868,195 

"SPE ape tll a 7,827 1,078,605 1,086,432 

Ss inkcdsc cass. aaaaee 1,810,830 671,961 2,482,791 

Coffee. ........ We csiek Ibs. eS CRUG SS Ve vane 60,524 

TS ae bu. heb was 240 scauke 240 

GE so cikkuccccs OR wduees 4,000 te 1,320 

Lk. obs. bwcvedes Wie at SSDES: his cies 32,026 

io bas coon boxes 941 Ob < dittgnwéds 1,025 
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This statement is taken from the Collector’s books, and is fully thirty per cent 
less than the actual arrivals. During October and November not one-third of 
the steamboat arrivals were reported, and lumber vessels running to and from 
ports in this collection district are not compelled to file or take out manifests on 
arriving or before clearing. The enforcement of the law would give us more 
correct information in this respect. 





Art. IV.—TRAITS OF TRADE—LAUDABLE AND INIQUITOUS. 


CHAPTER I, 


BREAKING INTO THE SUBJEOT. 


Tue vast productiveness of the earth, and consequently its incalculable 
capacity for the support of human life, is an unanswerable argument for the 
design of a beneficent Creator. If this design has been thwarted; if, 
through the ignorance, mismanagement, and sin of the creatures thus boun- ° 
tifully blessed, the benefits are withheld or abbreviated, there arises a subject 
of inquiry of the greatest importance. 

It has been estimated that the Valley. of the Mississippi alone can be made 
to produce enough wheat to feed the whole present population of the earth. 
This is but a finger’s breadth upon the map, and the soil here is no more 
fertile than the country of the Amazon, the yet wooded banks of the Col- 
umbia, or than the vicinity of any river of importance that gathers the rich- 
ness from the mountains, and diffuses the same over broad shores on its way 
to the ocean. And yet how small a portion of these vast garden-plats have 
been yet disturbed by agricultural implements since their formation. Gi- 
gantic trees rear their gnarled branches towards the clouds, and harden their 
timber in the undisturbed forest for centuries. Rank, steaming vegetation 
permeates the atmosphere with miasma and death. Islands and large por- 
tions of continents are yet unknown lands. Mines of unimaginable wealth ng 
are just opened, or undiscovered. The products from the sea cannot be 4 
computed. The very elements—water, air, and electricity—unlimited in 
their power, are ready at every point to enter the service of man. The 
room, the work, the recompense for millions upon millions of population are 
here awaiting the time, and in the face of these fixed facts, not many years 
since, was published to the world by a sane man, it was generally believed, 
‘Malthus’ Theory of Population,” which expresses fear that the world 
would some time be overpopulated. 

With the unlimited provision for a larger population than the earth has 
ever possessed, it is humiliating in the extreme to consider the course of men 
and nations. And why have not these resources been brought out? What 
has man been doing ? 

A glance over the map of the world shows here and there the halo efful- 
gence of civilization, but also many places of deep darkness, where such 
light has once gleamed, and has become extinguished. This beautiful and 
prolific earth has been traversed over, but only partially subdued and culti- 
vated. Man has been an untamed monster, has lifted his hand against his 
brother, and despoiled him of his goods. Nation has made war against na- , 
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tion, and devastating conquest has doomed races of men to linger on in 
slayery to their entire extinction. The monumental toils of centuries have 
been overturned, or left in gaping ruins to perpetuate the infamy of the de- 
stroyer. Laws have been instituted to pamper selfish tyrants, and to op- 
press the millions over whom they held brief authority. Despots, claiming 
relationship to the sun and moon, but showing by their deeds a connection 
with less luminous spheres, have striven to hedge in their little patch of 
earth by walls of stone and prohibitions of intercourse. The fair earth has 
been marred by heaps of uncouth masonry, upon which every hammer’s 
mark records a life misapplied, and the whole huge pile stands an eternal 
monument only of the infamy of the oppressor. Prisons of stone and iron, 
and dungeons deep and dark, are still in use where the body of man sur- 
vives the soul which dies. The genius of skilful artizans has been applied 
to the invention of cunning devices of torture, which have not left a muscle 
or a nerve, susceptible of pain, untried. Instruments of death have been in 
use, from the simple axe and block, which required the executioner to be 
more hardened than the criminal, down to the modern means of strangula- 
tion, which canbe effected by a pressure of the polished boot or the gloved 
hand. It requires strong nerves to review the acts of violence with which 
the world has ever been filled—all sanctioned by law, as they may have 
been in all the ages gone. 

And the strivings to reform these great evils, whether by sects or individ- 
uals, how unsatisfactory they appear! What have they accomplished ? 
Sects have instituted worse evils than they sought to eradicate, and individ- 
uals have labored the best part of their lives without success, and then rushed 
away to a hermit’s life in disgust with a world too hardened for wisdom to 
control. 

Philosophers have sought to mold men into mere intellectual machines— 
to elevate their minds above physical comforts, and teach them to seek hap- 
piness in the mists of abstract metaphysical speculation. It is not so clear 
but that the Xantippe of Socrates was in the right, after all the calumny 
heaped upon her, for doubtless she was a thrifty woman, and was sorely 
tried by what she may have considered the unprofitable dreamings of her 
indolent spouse. Plato, the light of his age, doubtless divulged some chance 
rays of intellectual light, but it may appear, notwithstanding, that the hum- 
blest artisan, or the meanest hawker of merchandise of his time, may have 
been the greater benefactor to mankind. 

Religions of all kinds that have ever blessed or cursed the world, have 
applied their Procrastes beds for the shaping of faith, conscience, and ac- 
countability. But how idle and worthless is any faith, or anything of 
a, unless it can be directly applied to practicable usefulness in actual 

ife. 

Intellectual cultivation is indispensable to the well-being of men, but 
knowledge unapplied is of no use, and knowledge misapplied is worse than 
useless. The most benighted boor who rejoices in muscular vigor is a hap- 
pier, and may be a better man than many a classical scholar. The student 
may be able to interpret the eloquence of nature, but this eloquence may 
not awaken any echoing tones in his heart—he may look out among the 
stars with a consciousness of infinite glories in the extent of worlds, and the 
glance may recoil upon his own unprofitable self, buried in earth with all his 

burning thoughts. The gods may make sacred the fair spots of earth, but 
the Vale of Tempé requires tillage that the inhabitants may eat, 
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The history of the world thus far is not much more than a record of the 
failure of great pursuits, the predominance of tyranny, and the details of 
violence. If it teaches anything truly, it shows the folly of mere theoreti- 
cal scheming; it repeats emphatically that no nation has a moral right to 
impoverish another nation for its own aggrandisement ; that no class of men 
whatever is entitled to success by the subjugation of another class. And 
the great inference to be drawn from the experience of the world thus far is, 
that the greatest good to be derived by one man, one class, one nation, is 
that good which lastingly benefits all men, all classes, all nations. 


CHAPTER Il. 






POSITION 





OF TRADE, 


An affected scorn has often been thrown upon mercantile pursuits. They 
have been called sordid, low, base, groveling. Aristotle uniformly speaks in 
the most contemptuous terms of merchants and traders. Plato goes so far 
as to propose banishing them entirely from his imaginary republic. Even 
Cicero, who had nurtured all the philosophy of the ancient world, and should 
have raised himself above its gredaiions, did not scruple to affirm that Com- 
merce was mean and despicable. Napoleon Bonaparte, at a later and quite 
recent age, when such remnants of barbarism should have disappeared from 
the world, flattered himself that he had fixed a lasting stigma upon the 
English people when he sneeringly denounced them as a nation of shop- 
keepers. 

And it has been the custom of superficial and short sighted men to treat 
the merchant as an unnecessary if not an useless agent in business affairs ; 
and at the same time the producer has been magnified beyond his due pro- 

ortions, and above his legitimate sphere. But of what comparative small 
importance is the labor of the agriculturist, the artisan, the manufacturer, if 
unaided by the merchant! 

The choicest wheat is of little value on the ovetladen bottoms and prair- 
ies of the West, but transport it to a far off famishing island, and it will 
save millions from starvation, and cause the glow of health and smile of 
happiness to appear where before was naught but despair. The delicate 
fabrics of Lyons must be exported to adorn the forms of youth and beauty, 
or they would not be manufactured. 

The granite or marble column may be carved into the most beautiful ar- 
chitectural proportions at the quarry, yet there it remains but a worthless 
stone, after all the toil expended upon it. Remove it to the distant city, 
erect it for the support of the portico or colonade where it belongs, and it 
at once becomes an object of great usefulness, and the admiration of all 
who behold it. 

Thus, men and nations might produce merely, if inclined, and at the same 
time never possess the necessaries of life, certainly not the luxuries—nay, 
might live in sordid ignorance, and perish in the midst of their productions. 
It requires little penetration to perceive that the merchant adds more to 
the value of most commodities than their original cost of production. 

It is his skill, his foresight, his sagacity, in fact, that creates this value, 
by distributing and equalizing commodities to supply the necessities or the 
inclinations of all mankind. 
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It is very little to say that Commerce built Tadmor on the arid desert ; 
reared Venice from the sea; founded Holland in a marsh! Where has 
there ever a city existed without the nurturing influences and the substantial 
support of Commerce? Where even a village or a hamlet? It is no ex- 
travagant assertion to make, that not only all important improvements, but 
the progress of civilization in the world has ever been dependent upon Com- 
merece; has ever spread most rapidly, and been most enduring, where trade 
has been most free; has faltered and faded back into barbarism where trade 
has been prohibited by the laws of the land, or fettered with perplexing 
conditions. 

All missionary enterprises have ever been signally unsuccessful, unless 
preceded or accompanied by Commerce. If you would reach the soul of a 
heathen with the revivifying power of intelligence and religion, first feed 
and clothe him with the products of civilization. Without this important 
prelude to your labors, you may possibly attempt in vain to convert him. 
You may raise your eloquence to thunder tones upon the future tortures of 
the damned, and he will leer wonderingly in your face! His present life is 
a radical torment—tangible experience, far exceeding in fearfulness any state 
to come that can be pictured upon his obtuse, uncultivated imagination. 
Gain the mind and heart of the heathen by the blessings you confer. Con- 
vince him first that there is much good in the present world, that it is im- 
mensely abounding with blessings for his improvement and happiness, and 
teach him to appreciate these, and the succeeding lessons will be more likely 
to be received in truth and earnestness to the salvation of his soul.* 

The present age is emphatically the age of peace. But are there less 
fierce, restless spirits now than formerly? On the contrary, there are more, 
There are those ever ready in heart to rush forward to bloodshed and car- 
nage. But with the first demonstration of such audacity their death-war- 
rants would be executed. A train of cars across the land, or a fleet of 
steamers by the way of the sea, are defiled from the forces of Commerce, 
and peace is sustained. Human life, time, and money are all too valuable 
for other purposes thus to be thrown away. “ Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 
With that occupation follow knights, generals, commodores, and captains, 
with all their corrupt affectations of superiority over civil industry. Xerxes, 
Alexander, Hannibal, the Cesars—names notoriously infamous in these lat- 
ter days—each strode their armies over the fairest portions of the eart: to 
rob and enslave. The blasting trail of war, marked by the blood of man 
and the ruins of his most skillful work, lay as a scourge and a curse for 
long centuries then to come. It was reserved to a Jater age for an enlight- 
ened and enterprising Commerce, to reconquer the same scenes, not for the 
same end, but to sweep away tyranny and oppression, and open them to the 
St 9 life-preserving, health-invigorating imtercourse with the civilized 
world. 

An influence which is thus beneficial on a large scale must necessarily be 
the same on each individual character which comes within its influence, that 
is, under due moral restrictions. That quaint division of animated nature 
into two classes—“ Animals that trade and those that do not,”} is far more 
significant than even the learned author of it could have suspected. To 
trade, to buy, to sell, to exchange, is not merely the single peculiarity that 


* Vide all missionary reports. 
+ Wealth of Nations. 
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belongs exclusively to man, for when man commences to trade, however 
small a degree he may be advanced above the laborer, there is hope of him, 
even a certainty of ‘ 

Trade puts an end to selfish isolation; it promotes sociality. Men stake 
their wits against the wits of other men, and increase in shrewdness, Com- 
petition requires intelligence. The products, the laws, the manners and 
customs, the necessities of other nations must be learned, and all human 
knowledge easily follows. With wealth come refinement, and benevolence, 
and the general progress of a people in all that adds value and dignity to 
a nation. 

“T look upon business as one vast scene of moral action. The thousand 
wheels of Commerce, with all their swift and complicated revolutions, I re- 

as an immense moral machinery. Meanness and cunning may lurk 
amidst it, but it was not designed for that degradation. That must be a 
noble scene of .action where conscience is felt to be a law. And it is felt to 
be a law of business—its very violations prove it such.”* 

The moral effect of trade upon those engaged in it, depends very much 
upon their views of life. Trade is, in fact, a severe trial to principle and a 
test of virtue. The secluded scholar who only sees life at a distance, as it 
is enacted by the swarming multitudes who jostle —— each other in the 
great thoroughfares of the world, knows nothing of danger, temptation, or 


trial. He has much need to be cautious and charitable in his opinions and 
judgments of those who, at every turn, are put to the test. He may him- 
self be unconsciously a villain, and never suspect it. If aman would truly 
know himself, let him engage in an extensive mercantile business, where 
nice questions of morals and metaphysics are to be adjusted, in which he is 
an interested party; let him try his calculations in that moral and mental 


arithmetic in which his liberty, his integrity, his home, in short, his life, is 
involved. If he does not find his temptations too severe for his virtue, if 
he can pursue the tenor of his way conscientiously as a man of uprightness, 
he need have no fear of himself, he will assuredly find his daily vocation a 
means of perfecting his moral nature. 

To be convinced beyond a doubt of the harmonizing, civilizing, elevating, 
and refining influences of trade upon mankind, for a moment contrast those 
nations that have been most favored in this respect with such as have not 
been favored at all. Look at England, France, and the United States, Par- 
ticularly, look at the prinvipal cities of these countries, London, Bristol, Liv- 
erpool ; Paris, Havre, Lyons; New York, Boston, Philadelphia. Whence 
comes the intelligence, the refinement, the learning, the religion of these 
cities but from their Commerce ? It is but a few years since the Sandwich 
Islanders were a race scarcely removed from the monkey tribes, or if re- 
moved at all, it was in the direction not particularly creditable to them. 
They herded together in a state of nudity in cool weather, to get warmth 
from each other's bodies. They lay down upon the sands of the sea shore 
to feed upon the rotten fish cast there by the waters. They had no religion, 
no literature, no regular language. ‘They had no sciences, no arts, no 
trades. They had no houses, no clothing, and hardly food. They were too 
indolent to fight—they lived the life of slothful brutes. There was an 
equality among them which might have satisfied the most rabid Red Re- 
publican. It was the very race, indeed, upon which the experiment of com- 
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munizing could be fairly tried without compromise to the theory. It was 
Commerce that civilized and saved the Sandwich Islanders from utter anni- 
hilation. A half of a century has barely elapsed since these humanizing 
influences commenced, and you may now find in Owhyhee, long-paved 
streets of substantially-built dwellings and warehouses. There are also 
school-houses and churches; in short, there are all the positive evidences of 
civilization. 

As you look upon the dignified old Sandwich Island merchant in fine 
broad-cloth, and his somewhat corpulent wife in the finest silks, walking in a 
Christian manner to church, or behold them surrounded with all the luxu- 
ries of Europe and America in a magnificent house, you are apt to wonder 
if these same are the identical naked rotten-fish eaters who formerly sunned 
themselves on thasea shore! And the young lady with them, the elegant, 
roguish, brilliant brunette—the young student too, as deep in the love of 
classic lore as if he lived in a more favored land—are these the children of 
the real heathen themselves? It is even so. Such miracles are wrought 
by the pursuit of trade. 

Go to New Zealand now, in the year 1853—a country of double the ter- 
ritory of England, and situated in a far more favored latitude. Take mer- 
chandise with you, if you please, but have a care at first or the natives will 
turn from your traffic, aa you, and make a meal of you. Be assured they 
will not for a moment trouble themselves to consult your taste in the mat- 
ter, whether you prefer to be cut up and roasted, baked, boiled, or eaten 
raw. Neither whether you are to satisfy the hunger of the hairy old man 
monster with the protruding tusks, the flabby old feminine mate, or the 
cubs of these worthy people. For a certainty you will be eaten. 

Penetrate the benighted land of Africa, and you may possibly be able to 
return, The chances, however, are that you will be caught by the subjects 
of some old sooty chief, bound fast to a tree, until you are sufficiently tamed, 
when you may be favored in the shine of the countenance of the old mon- 
arch himself, if you do happen to be of rather a feeble color. And you 
may be allowed to bring his water, parch his corn, and arrange the leaves 
for his lair. If you succeed in getting into the particular favor and affection 
of your sovereign master, as a mark of distinction, he may direct you to be 
dyed in such a manner as partially to resemble himself. As a still greater 
mark of esteem, be may deign to give you the delectable dark damsel, his 
daughter, in marriage. 

If you remain at home, which is most probable, deride not the influences 
of that profession which should reach the ends of the earth, and bring every 
nation and people within its control. 
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Art. V.—STUART’S NAVAL AND MAIL STEAMERS OF THE UMTED STATES.* 


ApovuT @ year since a work was presented to the public, entitled the 
“Naval Dry Docks of the United States, by Cuartes B. Srvarr, En- 
gineer-in-Chief, United States Navy,” which by its concise and valuable his- 
tory, as well as its supurb appearance and illustrations, attracted much at- 
tention at home and abroad. It was a valuable contribution to the fund of 
professional knowledge, and elicited from men of science and literature, and 
especially from those of other lands, striking and gratifying encomiums on 
American engineering. Its production involved much industrious research, 
and careful selection from the official material on file at Washington, and 
from facts accumulated under the immediate observation of the author. It 
contained full and accurate drawings of the structures described, and in point 
of costliness, it was the first work of the kind which had issued from the press 
and crossed the ocean, eastward, 

This was a commencement of a series of national works, descriptive of 
the civil engineering of the United States, and we are now indebted to the 
talent and industry of the author for the second of this series, in the “ Naval 
and Mail Steamers of the United States,” which has just been issued by its 
enterprising publisher. ‘ 

This volume is fully in keeping with its predecessor in paper and typog- 
raphy, the illustrations being of the first order of talent in design and exe- 
cution. The scientific details with which it abounds will commend it to the 
votaries of science and art, while its elegant appearance will give it a wel- 
come place on many a parlor table. 

It is dedicated, very appropriately, to E. K. Coxumes, Esq., a gentleman 
whose name is intimately connected with one of the most splendid achieve- 
ments of this present age of wonders, and opposite the dedication page we 
find a beautiful steel engraving of the “ Arctic,” daguerreotyped from life, 
She is lying at her moorings, coaling from a schooner alongside, and her im- 
mense hull, looming up from the water, makes every thing else around it 
seem insignificant. Her symmetrical fore-and-aft lines, and her neat, judicious 
rig, are faithfully represented, with her boats, anchors, and other appurten- 
ances, and those immense wheel-houses and wheels, which bave made such 
disturbances in the domains of Old Neptune as was never made before. 
There she lies an object of majestic beauty, and a proud monument of the 
firm determination, the accurate calculations, and the skill of construction 
and management, which have made her and her sister vessels the successful 
champions of our country in the struggle for trans-Atlantic supremacy. 

The frontispiece is a finely tinted view, from a daguerreotype, of the U. 8. 
Steam Frigate “Powhatan,” recently completed and equipped, and on her 
way, at present, to join the Japan Squadron. This steamer and her sister 
vessel the “Susquehanna,” now on the East India Station, are the finest of 
their class afloat, and will be ornaments to the “ stars and stripes ” wherever 
they go. They stand at the head of our present steam marine, and are only 
the commencement, we hope, of better things to come. Nationally, we 
have every reason to be proud of them. 

Following these, are spirited views of other naval and mail steamers, with 
numerous plates of machinery, propellers, water-wheels, indicator cards, &c., 





* Naval and Mail Steamers of the United States. By Cuartes B.Sruart, Engineer-in-Chief of 
the United States Navy; author of the ** Naval Dry Decks of the United States,” Illustrated with 
thirty-six fine engravings.. 4to., pp. 216. New York: Charles B, Norton. 
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fully illustrating the subject matter, and of great value to the general and 
reader. 


The history of the naval steamers carries us from the “ Demologos” of 
Robert Fulton, the first war steamer in the world, to the present day, and it 
is full of instructive lessons. . 

There is much to be learned, even from the array of failures. Here is 
one steamer loaded down with timber and machinery, carrying scarcely fuel 
enough to send her “hull down” from the Highlands; and another, built 
for a certain canal which she proves too large to navigate; and a third, 
doing remarkably well at four knots per hour with 90 pounds of steam. 
Here is a trial of speed to test an important question, when the engine of 
one vessel gets “hot,” and the otherruns aground; and two others are built 
to test another question, one of them proving safe and efficient, while the 
second breaks down every time she leaves port. 

But this picture has its gratifying counterpart. Out of 31 steamers en- 
rolled in the Navy Department from first to fast, there are now but 13 in ac- 
tive service, and of these ten have been either “ completed, rebuilt, or thor- 
oughly repaired, since the commencement of 1850.” Within a period, 
therefore, of less than three years, the aspect of our steam marine has un- 
dergone an entire change, aud there is not one on the present list unworthy 
of notice. As a class, their appointments are complete, and their speed will 
compare favorably with any other government marine. One of them, the 
“Fulton,” built (as to her machinery) under the immediate supervision of 
the Engineer-in-Chief, is the fastest war steamer afloat, making average sea- 
speed of 11 knots, with sufficient power to increase it, if necessary, to 18 
and 20. 

It must have been as gratifying to be able to state, as it is to learn from 
the author’s conclusion, facts like these :— 


“ With the regrets, however, which must be felt in consequence of the mea- 
greness in number of our naval steamers, there is much satisfaction in knowing 
that rs insignificant in this respect, in every other quality they are types of 
wonderful progress and capability, and, for their class, are in many essential par- 
ticulars superior to those of any other nation.” 

* * * 7 * * * * C 

“Notwithstanding the opinions which some of our citizens may entertain to 
the contrary, there is no doubt that, in the present steam marine of the United 
States, exists the nucleus of the finest naval force which the world has yet to see. 
What it needs, and what it only needs, is encouragement and development. It 
will stand the test of severe, impartial criticism, as itis; it will surprise the most 
sanguine, as it can be and will be, with proper care and untrammelled progress.” 


There is something in the language of the “ Preface ” and “ Conclusion,” 
and in the tone of the entire work, which we like. It is patriotic, and full 
of national pride, without being obnoxious to the charge of bombast; it is 
clear and concise in its arguments and descriptions, without a controversal 
character, or any of that bitterness in criticism too often found in similar 
works; an evident desire is manifested to give the proper credit to those 
who deserve it, in speaking of the various constructors, superintendents, &c , 
and, as a whole, it is a simple statement of facts without glorification of 
self, or even, as circumstances might abundantly justify, a word of self-justi- 
fication. 

Some of the statements in this volume will go far to counteract the opin- 
ions of those who have hitherto looked upon our fleet of naval steamers as 
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an expensive and comparatively worthless. affair, The policy and arrange- 
ments of our merchant marine are such that publicity can always be avoided, 
in peculiar circumstances, if necessary ; but it is not so with the official ma- 
chinery of the government. It is not a common thing to see a laudatory 
notice of a naval steamer in the public prints; but if an accident occurs, if 
in consequence of the want of a proper system of management in the de- 
partment of construction and equipment, a delay is caused in getting one of 
them to sea, or if she happens to have a number of timid officers on board 
who are anxious to condemn her, forthwith we find the complaint heralded 
from one end of the country to another, as if the news were sure of a wel- 
come. The fact cannot be disguised, that this branch of our defensive ser- 
vice has been underrated too much, and something of this kind has been 
needed to correct the public error. Here we find an array of steamers, with 
official records of their daily work, their speed, and consumption of fuel, and 
in both these important respects they will compare very favorably with our 
merchant service, and prove decidedly superior to the standard of foreign 
marines. The number, it is true, is small, but sufficiently large to have pro- 
duced gratifying results. The experiment is a prototype of Brother Jona- 
than’s experiments all through. hatever may be its extent, it bears that 
high impress of success, which nothing but skill and energy can give. 

The compliment which the author pays our fleet of mail steamers is justly 
deserved. The broad expanse of commercial enterprise, which the Amer- 
ican steamship “ Savannah” was the first to explore with other power than 
that of wind and canvas, has opened to the merchants of the world avenues 
without number of wealth almost without limit. The time which elapsed 
between the ocean transit of the “Savannah” to Liverpool, the “ Robert 
Fulton” to Charleston, and the arrival at New York of the “Sirius,” was 
not lost. During that period of apparent inaction, there were mighty prob- 
lems solving, earnest questions raised, debated, and settled; and now the 
world is beginning to feel the result. What was once an experiment has 
become a certainty; the surging paddles, and the regular monotone of ma- 
rine machinery on every ocean and along every coast, are busy with the prac- 
tical demonstration of the important solutions, the gratifying answers to those 
absorbing questions. 

In this contest for supremacy over the elements, none have accomplished 
more than the merchants of our own country. Into this struggle they have 
entered with high aims, and they have not been disappointed. The paths 
they have taken are not those of imitation, but essentially new and hitherto 
untried; and the result is, a mercantile steam marine on the At antic and 
Pacific, like that of no other nation, and without an equal in all the impor- 
tant requisites of such a marine. This is a matter of national congratula- 
tion, and the prominent actors are worthy of honor. The laurels which such 
men as Cotiins, AsPINWALL, Law, VANDERBILT, &c., wear, are more glori- 
ous than any in the temple of Mars, and will not soon fade. 

In publishing a work like this, and a series of works similar to this and its 
predecessor, the author will have performed a duty alike creditable to him- 
self, his profession, his country, and the age. Records like these belong to 
the age; they are its characteristics ; from them, in the form of history, pos- 
terity receives its impressions of what has been accomplished, and learns 
what is yet to be done. Such contributions to the intelligence of the Pres- 
ent and Future, deserve the most ample encouragement, and sooner or later 
will repay all the labor, study, and cost, their production may involve. 
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AN ACTION OF COVENANT UPON A CHARTER PARTY. 


In the United States District Court, February 12th, 1852. Before Judge Betts. 
William Tyson, vs. Augustas Belmont, Consul of the Emperor of Austria. 

The plaintiff, in this case, being part owner of the American ship Probus, agreed 
by charter party with defendant, to freight the ship for a voyage from the port 
of New York to Apalachicola, the vessel to be in good order, well manned and 
provisioned, thence to proceed to Toulon or Brest, the whole of the freighting part 
of the ship to be, according to the custom of merchants, at defendant’s sole dis- 

‘ posal for a cargo of lumber. The cargo to be delivered at Apalachicola, along- 

= side, as fast as required by the captain, who was to use all precaution for its safety, 

¢ and be responsible for losses by neglect. The defendant agreed to furnish com- 
plete cargo and to pay freight, 90 franes per load of 50 feet string measure, and 
5 per cent primage, lay days to be allowed; and in case of detention by defen- 
dant, to pay 100 Spanish milled dollars a day. Penalty $10,000. 

The shi left this port on 17th February, 1848, and arrived at Apalachicola 
15th March, 1848. at defendant failed in leaving the cargo as agreed upon, 
and after shipping part, by an indorsement on the charter party, changed the des- 
tination of the vessel to Liverpool, and the freight to 80 shillings sterling, in- 
stead of 90 francs, with the same primage. The indorsement was dated 19th 

ia April, 1848. The ship left Apalachicola on 15th June, 1848, and arrived at Liv- 

erpool on 8th August, 1848. There the cargo was delivered according to the 

9 bill of lading. 

] The breaches assigned were, that the cargo was not ready as agreed upon; 
that is was not a full one; that it was not ready or delivered alongside as agreed 
upon; that defendant caused a delay of 18 days; that he did not pay the freight, 
amounting to £2,657 5s. 2d. sterling. 

The defence was non est factum with general traverse, and special notice of 
matter in bar. That the captain was part owner and interested in the cove- 
nants. That much less than the cargo acknowledged by the bills of lading was 

é delivered to the agents of the consignees. That the captain claimed, as part 

¥ owner, freight and primage, which was denied by defendant’s agent to be charg- 

a able on more than the cargo actually delivered. That the matter was left 
to arbitration. That, on 7th December, 1848, a submission to arbitration was 
entered into. That arbitrators were appointed. That an award was made, de- 
eiding freight was to be paid at the rate of delivery measure at Liverpool, and 
that, thereunder, the amount of £2,657 5s. 2d. was paid to the captain, leaving 
to plaintiff and the captain only such claim as they may have for dead freight and 
demurrage, of which defendant avers there was none. 

That the alleged delay was caused by the captain, who took the vessel round 
from the East Pass, where she was anchored and had been supplied with most of 
her cargo, to the West Pass, where it was almost impossible to take the lumber 
to her, and that the agent of the defendant had made a stipulation with the cap- 

Po tain, that, if the ship was taken round, no demurrage should be charged. It 

| was also contended, that if the ship had remained other original anchorage, the 

cargo would have been all delivered by the agent of the defendant. 

The delay was also attributed, by defendant, to the weather. That the sole 
use of the ship was not given to defendant, and that there was damage arising 
from improper stowage. Defendant claimed damages $18,000 as recoupement 

- of any damages to be recovered in this action. 

The plaintiff denied the plea in bar, and traversed it generally. 

The testimony was documentary and voluminous. 

The court charged the jury in substance as follows :—the plaintiff as owner 
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wishes full cargo, and chartered full possession, there was no estimation as to the 
amount of cargo, yet this was important, as the penalty was large. It appears 
the captain was part owner, yet plaintiff executed the charter in his own name, 
still representing himself therein as part owner. A question arises what opera- 
tion the charter had on the captain’s rights; a question also arises whether the 
captain could exercise rights of part owner on that voyage. It is to be implied 
that plaintiff was empowered to act as whole owner; it is to be presumed that 
defendant informed himself that plaintiff had a right to exercise full power as 
owner. It is implied that plaintiff had such right; it is usual for me ts to 
take in the master as part owner to stimulate his exertions. But though he 
stands as part owner at the custom-house, yet the practice is to let the merchant 
owner take the direction and planning of the voyage. Upon general principles 
of commercial law, it might well be that the captain, though part owner, had no 
right to interfere with the letting of the ship. 

Another thing to be pisblined is, that both parties so contracting knew the 
character of the port of Apalachicola and the incidents of entering the harbor, 
and difficulties are to be taken as understood as if they were mentioned in the 
contract. There is no objection of want of sufficient diligence in the captain 
on arriving at Apalachicola. The contract stipulated the cargo was to be fur- 
nished as required by the master; notice from him, therefore, was necessary. 
The cargo was to be — alongside as the master required, the only excep- 
tion was the weather. The captain was to take the goods alongside, and not be 
liable for loss, except through neglect. There was a stipulation for lay days. 
The cargo was to be sent as the captain required and state of weather allowed. 
The word require is not of definite meaning; it has two significations—one, de- 
mand that captain should make ; another, is necessity or need, or as fast as he 
needed. If one of these be the signification, the captain was to look to it; if the 
other, the shipper was to do so. 

The action is brought alleging that full cargo was not supplied; the ship was 
obliged to sail though not filled up. Compensation is claimed for fifty loads, at 
80 shillings sterling per load. The next default is detention eighteen days, the 
ship being ready to receive cargo. Another claim is, that when the cargo was 
a the ship only received three-fourths of the freight, over $3,000 not 
paid. 

The defenses are as to the sufficiency of the pleadings, and that the cause is 
to be tried on issues framed in writing. The plzintiff insists the pleas do not 
meet various points, and that defendant is not entitled to give evidence on various 
matters. In my opinion the pleadings are so framed as to admit every defense. 
You are to look at the charter and evidence to see what the rights of the parties 
are. 

The destination was changed; all else remains the same. The charter is to 
be applied to all the changes of destination, of the port originally designated. 
This will obviate one of the grounds set up by the defendant in respect to the 
claim of freight. 

The first question is whether there was any default in supplying a full cargo. 
Two grounds are taken by defendant as to not supplying full cargo ; first, that it 
was fully loaded—that it had a competent Jading; second, the vessel was out at 
sea, where it was very inconvenient, if not dangerous, to transport cargo—that 
a portion was sent, but defendant was not compellable to send more than 
was convenient. As to the first, the obligation to supply all she could stow 
away. Upon the contract the obligation is express—the defendant was to supply 
full cargo, and subjects the owner to loss of entire freight if he had not taken a 
full cargo. No stipulation was more important to the owner of the vessel than 
the cargo. The stipulation was to carry timber of unusual dimensions for ship- 
ping. The vessel could not receive the logs and pass throughout the full width - 
of the vessel. The stipulation, therefore, was, that the vessel should be supplied 
with full proportion. The plaintiff is entitled to exact a full performance, unless 
he has put it out of his power, or was relieved from performance. 
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The second question is, whether the captain was justified in going outside of 
the bar. 

It must be understood that the contract was entered into between men who 
knew the situation of the port, and the depth of water she would carry over the 
bar; it must be presumed they knew how far down they could load the vessel. 
Suppose the captain was influenced by undue timidity, and had gone away before 
loading to the depth she could carry over the bar, then the act was wrongful. 
But if he found she was loaded as deep as prudent where she lay, then defendant 
is answerable for removal, and was not explicit as to how far she should be load- 
ed, and the usage to supply an inadequately filled ship outside. If usage be 
applied to this contract, x could go outside and claim o there—she could 
command there enough to fill her up. She must take up the best position that 
circumstances permitted. The question arises, whether she did take such posi- 
tion. You are to determine whether what was done was judicious and proper; 
it was his duty to seleet the most proper place. If he made a proper selection, 
then he was entitled at that place to all the advantages at Apalachicola. These 
matters you will dispose of according to evidence. 

The Judge then charged the Jury on the third question of the demurrage charged 
for eighteen days—and said, after reviewing the testimony, they had a right to 
imply that more timber was required—adopting the defendant’s views, that the 
captain should demand timber and that plaintiff should show the demand. The 
jury are to determine and be satisfied whether notice has been given, and the 
judge said that the defendant said, that during that period the men were engaged 
on ship’s duty. The defendant must show more than mere statement on this 
head. The obligation to give notice was fully satisfied by showing she was in 
want of timber, and defendant was bound to furnish it, unless on intimation or 
notice from the captain that he did not want it. 

The last question relates to freight. This involves questions of law, novel and 
difficult; the matters of fact can be arranged so as to leave the questions of law 
to be found upon hereafter, and need not therefore involve a new trial. 

The cargo was taken to Liverpool; when the ship was ready to sail, the cap- 
tain, at request of defendant’s agent, executed a bill of lading, which was indorsed 
to the Rothschilds, and then by them to Jaques, Myers & Co., who presented it 
and claimed delivery. There are some questions as to the rights of the latter 

rsons, whether they were owners of the cargo or agents. If Belmont sold to 

othschilds, he is not affected by any arrangement. It was the duty of the mas- 
ter to collect the freight for the owner. Difficulties arose and it was agreed to 
arbitrate. The arbitrators decided freight should be according to Liverpool mea- 
-_ and the freight so settled was paid, and defendant claims the award as con- 
clusive. 

These are all nice questions—I will lay before you my first impressions. What 
authority had these persons to arbitrate? On what authority did Jaques, Myers 
& Co. interfere ? hether Rothschilds were owners or agents of Belmont ese 
not appear. Ordinarily, he received the cargo to hold as stoekholder. He must 
show that Myers had all the power the original owner possessed. He had under- 
taken to pay freight according to the charter party, and after that could make no 
other condition. After delivery of the cargo, if delivered without exacting freight, 
the — had lost his lien and had no resource except to the shipper. I think 
the submission on Myers’ part would be nugatory, and if entered into in perfect 
good faith, not valid. 

Is the captain bound by it, or the plaintiffs? In respect to plaintiff, he is to be 
considered all along as entire owner of the ship. Whatever rights the captain 
had are to be enforced against him, and not against the ship. The ship, freight, 
and cargo, are all under the contract of plaintiff, and the captain had no right to 
—— away his rights. If the captain made the submission it would not bind 
plaintiff. 

Did it bind the captain? If nothing were shown but the fact of part-owner- 
ship, he was entitled to half the freight and could arrange as to it, but on the 
question here presented the inference is the other way, oe | that the captain had 
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placed in plaintiff's hands all his rights. So that in respect to his own rights he 
would have no power to arbitrate. 

But, again, Belmont is not bound, and the rule applies, that if not binding on 
one it is not binding on others. 

The judge declined to state his views on the point urged by plaintiff, that he 
had nothing to arbitrate, because the submission says the freight, as per charter 
party, was submitted, and the parties understanding when originally bound she 
would be entitled to freight without deduction, and the change of destination 
providing that all other stipulations should remain the same; there was then 
nothing as to freight to submit. - 

But defendant urges it is a mercantile contract, and to be understood aceord- 
ing to its usage at the place where it was to be executed. This is true to a 
certain extent, if there were ambiguity on the face of the contract, but. if none 
then usage cannot be brought in. If there be no doubt.as to what parties mean, 
there is nothing for usage to act on. If doubtful on the contract, whether on 
sending to Liverpool freight was to be paid according to bill of lading, or accord- 
ing to usage where delivered, then usage may be admitted. But not to be ad- 
mitted to any stipulations of the charter. 

There are questions raised as to what the custom is. Defendant claims that 
by the usage all timber delivered pays freight aceording to quantity of merchant- 
able timber delivered. Plaintiff claims that usage is only between merchant 
and merchant on sale. 

You will therefore have to inquire what the custom is, not to determine the 
right of the parties, because the law does that, but to protect rights of parties. 
On review, you will state what you find the custom is. 

It is undoubtedly against reason, against the propriety of things, and also 
against the plain meaning of the parties, and unjust to the ship owner, that he 
should not be entitled to compensation for carrying a portion of cargo. The 
master has nothing to do with inquiring from owner of the eps 21 what use he 
intends to putit to. It would subject him to damages from the shipper if he re- 
fused to take just what was presented, and therefore, in my notion of things, the 
law intends that he is entitled to payment for what he carries, and therefore there 
is no room for question, unless the law implies that he contracted with reference 
to usage. If the captain’ sued defendant for not putting on board merchantable 
timber, Belmont might answer: I had a right to send what I chose. If by the 
— you could not claim pay for it, that is the end of it. 

he court can entertain no doubt upon the contract that the owner is entitled 
to payment for all he carried. 

There was little difficulty between the captain and defendant’s agent as to dif- 
ference and measurement. They decided the difference, and settled in the bill of 
lading the quantity of timber. 

Another question was raised, as to its being a fraudulent submission and de- 
— the award of the arbitrators a fraudulent one. If this be so, it is 
all void. 

So, with regard to the arbitrators, if the award be corrupt, it is void. 

You are not to imply or impute fraud, you are to understand that the parties 
acted in good faith. You are not to impute that they designed to practice any 
trick, or that the arbitrators intended to practice fraud. You are to be satisfied 
that the evidence fully supports the charge. 

Mr. Lord excepted to the charge. 

The jury retired, and found for plaintiff damages $7,484 24. 

: re ae and J. Laroque for plaintiff; F. B. Cutting and E. H. Owen for 
efendant. 


LIABILITY OF PARTNERS IN PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


In the (British) Court of Chancery, Feb. 9th, 1853. In re the Worcester 
Corn Exchange. 

This part-heard appeal to discharge an order of Master Forrer, for a call of £5 
per share on all the shareholders of the above-named company, was then re- 
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sumed, The company was formed for the purpose of building a Corn Exchange 
in the city of Worcester, with a proposed capital of £4,000, in 800 shares of £5 
each. The whole capital was not subscri for, and the deed of settlement 
contained an express stipulation that the shareholders should not be liable be- 
yond the £5 per share. Powers were also contained in the deed for increasing 
the capital, with the consent of the shareholders, and for direetors to borrow 
money to a limited extent. Neither of these powers appeared to have been pro- 
perly exercised, but the directors entered into contracts for the purchase of land 
and building the Exchange, which far exceeded the paid up capital of £5 per 
share. Under these circumstances the debts of the company amounted to 
£3,374, and the only assets to pay them was a sum of £1,700, for which the 
Exchange had been sold. The Master made a call of £5 per share on each 
shareholder, and the grounds urged for supporting it on the appeal were, that 
the debts had been contracted bona fide for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the object for which the company had been formed, and that a sound exercise of 
diseretion by the directors was not circumscribed by the terms of the deed. ‘The 
anelanie relied upon the general restriction of liability in the deed to the £5 
per share. 

The Lord Chancellor said that the case was a very distressing one, for a heavy 
loss had been sustained in a speculation which had turned out a total failure, 
without the slightest suggestion of dishonesty against any one. The question 
was, who were to bear that loss? and, as the point raised was one of liability be- 
tween the directors and the rest of the shareholders, the only mode of determin- 
ing their rights was to look strictly at the contracts they had mutually bound 
themselves by under the deed of settlement. The shareholders contended that 
they were only liable to the extent of £5 per share, which they had already paid, 
while the directors, on the other hand, having spent double the sum subscribed 
for, now asked them to pay a further sum of £5 per share. In his (the Lord 
Chancellor’s) opinion, the shareholders were not liable for that amount, inas- 
much as the deed expressly stipulated that the sum of £5 per share should be 
paid, and no more. The intention of the parties to limit their liability to that 
extent was so manifest, that all the other clauses in the deed must be read with 
reference to that contract. Looking at the condition of the parties in that way, 
the arguments that the directors had power under certain clauses to borrow 
money and enter into contracts could amount to nothing more than that such 
powers were limited to the proposed capital of £5 per share. This was the law 
as between the directors and the shareholders, who were quasi parties; and. al- 
though there was no necessity for him to decide the point, he could not help ex- 
pressing his strong opinion to be, that the same limit of liability existed between 
the shareholders and third parties, for the present company did not appear to be 
an ordinary trading partnership, to which the law of merchants was applicable, 
but simply an association to build a house, for which purpose each member had 
pledged his credit to a certain amount. Under these circumstances, the order 
for the call must be discharged without costs. The official manager would have 
his costs out of the estate. 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—FACTORS’ ACTS—VALIDITY OF PLEDGES BY FACTORS IN- 
TRUSTED WITH GOODS FOR SALE. 

The following decision, as to the power of factors to pledge the goods intrus- 
ted to them for sale, is one, as the Lord Chancellor in his judgment observed, 
of very great importance to the mercantile world. It appeared that the plaintiff, 
who was a merchant resident in India, in March, 1847, consigned two boxes of 
pearls to the defendants, Messrs, Brownrigg & Co..merchants at Liverpool, and 
drew bills upon them to the amount of £2,466, which they accepted on the 26th 
of May. Messrs. Brownrigg & Co. sent the pearls to Messrs. Collitt & Co., 
their London agents, for the purpose of ascertaining their value. They were 
valued by them at £2,050. Messrs. Brownrigg & Co. subsequently directed 
Messrs. Collett & Co. to sell the pearls, and drew a bill on them for £2,000, 
which they accepted. In June following, Messrs. Brownrigg & Co. sent the in- 
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voice of the pearls, signed by the plaintiff, to Messrs. Collett & Co. This was 
the first intimation they rece the pearls being the same as those of which 
Messrs. Brownrigg & Co. had some months es ey them ; nor were 
they aware of the fact of Messrs. Brownrigg & Co. having accepted bills upon 
the security of the pearls. In July, 1847, the pearls were put up to auction by 
Messrs. Collett & Co., the greater portion of which were bought in-—£320 
worth only being sold. On the bill for £2,000 becoming due, Messrs. Brown- 
rigg & Co. found it inconvenient to meet it, and Messrs Collett & Co., at the re- 
quest of Messrs. Brownrigg & Co., renewed the bill, by retaining the £320 as 
in part payment, and by accepting a bill for £1,680, which Messrs. Brownrigg 
& Co. procured to be discounted. On that bill becoming due the same course 
was pursued, the original object being to make up £2,000. In the following 
November Messrs. wnrigg & Co. became insolvent, and Messrs. Collett & 
Co. were obliged to pay the holders of the £1,680 bill. The bills drawn upon 
Messrs. Brownrigg & Co. and accepted by them were dishonored, except one. 
The plaintiff subsequently sent a power of attorney to Messrs. Forbes & Co., 
to receive the pearls, who, in the month of March, 1848, applied to Messrs. 
Brownrigg & Co. for them; and by whom they were, for the first time, informed 
that they were in the hands of Messrs. Collett & Co. In the meantime Messrs. 
Collett & Co. sold the remainder of the pearls by private contract for £1,300, 
and applied the proceeds of the sale against the claim which they had on Messrs. 
Brownrigg & Co. in respect of the bill accepted by them, and which they (Messrs. 
Collett & Co.) had paid. The plaintiff then filed his bill in equity against Messrs. 
Brownrigg & Co. and Messrs. Collett & Co., for an account, and for the pay- 
ment of the money produced by the sale of the pearls, charging fraud and col- 
lusion. But the Lord Chancellor, affirming the decree of the Vice-Chancellor, 
held that the transaction by way of pledge being bona fide, was good, and such 
as the Factors’ Acts (4 Geo. IV., c. 83; 6 Geo. IV., c. 94; 5 and 6 Vic., c. 39,) 
were intended to protect. His lordship said that the 5 and 6 Vic., c. 39, in ef- 
fect provides—“ that in dealing with any agent for the pledge of property, you 
may — consider him as owner, though you know he is the agent, and you ate 
not bound to ask for his authority. It is the usual course of business to take 
for granted that he has authority, and if you do not know that he has not au- 
thority, you are perfectly safe; he shall be deemed the owner of the property, 
and you may deal with him as such, provided you are acting bona fide, though 
you know he is the agent, you may deal with him as owner.” This emphatical, 
though somewhat tautological, exposition of the position of a party taking goods 
as a pledge from an agent, is of the utmost importance to mercantile men; and 
as such we have here given it insertion, with the facts (though somewhat com- 
plicated) which elicited such exposition —Navulshaw vs. Brownrigg, 20 Law 
Times Rep., page 25. 


EFFECT OF RELEASING PART SECURITY HELD FOR JUDGMENT DEBT——-IMPORTANT TO 
CREDITORS IN IRELAND, 


The following important case has recently been decided in the Irish Courts. 
W. H. being seized of an estate tail in Whiteacre, certain judgments were ob- 
tained against him in 1824. Upon his marriage subsequently in that year, 
Whiteacre was settled on him for life, with remainder over to his issue of the 
marriage, and a recovery was suffered to the uses of the settlement. In 1825, 
W. H., by purchase, acquired Blackacre in fee. In 1826 several other jongeens 


were obtained against him. In 1829, the plaintiff agreed to lend to W. H., 
£2,000 upon mortgage of his fee in Blackacre, and of his life estate in White- 
acre, provided that the judgment creditors of 1824 would release Blackacre from 
their judgments, to which they assented, and then in 1829 executed a deed-poll 
which recited:—-That W. H. being desirous to have Blackacre clear of incum- 
brances, had requested the judgment creditors of 1824 to release it from the in- 
cumbrances thereupon by their judgments; and they being satisfied that the 
residue of W. H.’s lands were a suflicient security for ther judgments, agree 
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thereto; and by the operative part they released, exonerated, and forever dis- 
charged Blackacre from their respective judgments, and from all writs of execu- 
tion and any other writ then sued out, or thereafter sued out against Blackacre, 
by virtue of their respective judgments or otherwise in relation thereto; and 
they agreed (for their respective judgment only) to idemnify W. H. for all costs, 
da and expenses, which shall at any time be incurred by reason of Black- 
acre being attached in execution under their judgment. Afterwards W. H., exe- 
cuted the proposed mortgage to the plaintiff. 

Held, that, both in law and in equity, the operation and effect of the deed-poll 
of 1829, was to exonerate Whiteacre as ate as Blackacre from the rights and 
remedies of the judgment creditors of 1824. Handcock vs. Handcock. 1 Ir, 
Ch. Rep. 1844. 


ed 





LANDLORD AND TENANT. * 


In the Court of Appeals, (State of New York,) December 30th, 1852, Hamil- 
ton Peck and another, appellants, vs. Samuel Ingersoll and another, respondents: 

This action was brought to recover $600, claimed by the plaintiffs to be due 
to them for three quarters rent of part of a store in New York, leased by them 
to the defendants. The defendants proved, in their defence, that the plaintiffs 
held the entire store under a lease to them, containing a clause authorizing their 
lessor to re-enter in case of nonpayment of the rent reserved; that rents were in 
arrear on that lease, to an amount exceeding the $600 claimed by the plaintiffs, 
and that they had paid that amount to the plaintiffs’ lessor, in part satisfaction of 
the rent due to such lessor, prior to the commencement of this suit. It did not 
appear that the chief landlord had demanded the rent, or threatened to re-enter. 

Held, that the payment was a good defense to the suit. 

That the under-tenants had a right to pay their rent to the chief landlord, to 
protect their own possession; and that such payment satisfied the rent due to 
their immediate landlord. 

That it was not necessary for them to wait until a re-entry was made or threat- 
ened, or the rent demanded. That the under-tenant might pay, whenever there 
existed in the chief landlord a legal right by which they might be damnified if 
the payment should be neglected. 





EJECTING A PASSENGER FROM RAILROAD CARS, 


An action brought to recover damages for the wrongful ejecting of a passen- 
er from the cars of the Hamilton and Dayton Railroad Company, was tried 
anuary 14, 1853, in the Superior Court, in Cincinnati, Ohio. The plaintiff 

George Alexander, claimed that he had entered the cars as a passenger at Day- 
ton, having purchased a ticket, which he accidentally lost before called on by the 
conductor. On the other side it was claimed that the plaintiff had not bought 
any ticket; but that if he had, having lost it, he was bound to pay over again. 
It was shown in aggravation that the plaintiff was put out on a cold winter’s 
morning, the nearest house being some three or four thousand yards off, and that 
the plaintiff’s feet were injured by the frost and cold. 

In his charge to the jury, Judge Hoadley informed them that a corporation 
stood on no higher grounds than any other carrier—that the ticket given by the 
Railroad Company was the best evidence of payment; but if the party had ac- 
tually paid for his seat in the cars, the loss of the ticket would only put him to 
the trouble of proving he had paid, and the Railroad Company would have no 
right to turn him out. 

It being suggested on the part of defendant that if the ticket was found by 
another person it might have been passed on the conductor, the Court remarked 
that the ticket was not negotiable; and if the Company choose to put it in a 
shape by which they might be imposed upon, that would not alter the rights of 
other parties. 

The jury, after a short deliberation, brought in a verdict for the plaintiff, with 
$500 damages. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A TEAM, AND WHEN EXEMPT FROM EXECUTION. 


In the Superior Court, (City of New York,) Special Term. Bosworth, Judge 
pe consultation with Cte other Judges of the Court.) Harthouse vs, 
ers, 
armor tes entiation diteaed (oak ge tad =e ee Oe was a eco and bate 
family fur which he provided, and had “ one horse, a harness, and cart,” which were exempt from 
execution, provided they came within the proper definition of the word * team.” in- 
a Pt Sate NI 8. One, AF the cart be delivered over to the 

A team is “two or more horses, oxen, or other beasts, harnessed together to 
the same vehicle for drawing, as to a coach, chariot, wagon, cart, sled, sleigh, 
and the like."—Webster’s Dictionary, unabridged. Team-work is “work done 
by a team, as distinguished from personal labor.” —Jd. 

The object of exempting the team of a householder was doubtless to enable 
him to do team-work. Horses, without harness or vehicle, would be of but 
little service relatively. Morse vs. Keyes, 6 How. P. R., 18, 21, concedes that a 
“ harness” is within the meaning of the word team, but not the vehicle to which 
the team may be harnessed. This concession seems to be a consequence of the 
definition given by the court of the word “team.” The court said: “ A team 
is said to be two or more horses or oxen harnessed together.” I think Web- 
ster’s definition better accords with the common understanding of the meaning 
of the word. 

However inartificial the expression may be, yet the phrase, “a one-horse 
team,” is often used, and expresses a clear idea to the common mind. Unless 
the word “ team,” as used in the act of 1842, ch. 157, includes that, then a single 
horse, harness, and cart would not be exempt, though used together by a house- 
— as a team, to do team-work, and though necessary for the support of his 

mily. 

I think a team, within the meaning of that act, means horses or oxen harnessed 
to a vehicle, and includes the three, and that though there be but a horse, har- 
ness, and cart, instead of two horses, harness, and a wagon, they are exempt 
from execution if of Jess value than $150, and are necessary for the owner’s sup- 
port, he being a householder, or having a family for which he provides. 

Under a contrary construction, the act, so far as it exempts a team, would have 
practically no application to this city. The “team” of a carman would not be 
a team within the meaning of the act. 

I think it is exempt from execution, and the motion for a receiver, and that the 
cart of the plaintiff be delivered to such receiver is denied. 


DECISION ON CHARGE OF STOCK BEING OBTAINED BY FRAUD. 


In the Supreme Court, (New York,) Special Term. Dykers, Alstine & Co. 
vs. Woodward & Hallam. Roosevelt, Judge. 

On the 5th of October, 1852, the plaintiffs sold to the defendant, Woodward, 
one hundred shares of the stock of the Cumberland Coal and Iron Company, for 
$6,750, and, on the same day, made a regular transfer to him on the books of 
the company. Woodward gave, in payment of the stock, his check for the 
amount on a bank in New York, which, on presentation, was refused payment. 
It now appears that he had no funds in the bank at the time, and has had none 
since. The plaintiffs accordingly charge that the stock was obtained from them by 
fraud; and they further allege, that to effectuate his purpose he immediately 
transferred it the other defendant, Mary Hallam, who resides in Connecticut, 
without eeen ae valuable consideration. They ask for a judgment direct- 
ing the stock to be returned to them, with damages and costs; that, in the mean- 
time an injunction may issue, 

Woodward, in his answer, admits the truth of the above statement, except as 
to the consideration of his transfer to Mrs, Hallam, and as to his intention in 
giving the check. He says the former was the full value received by him from 
her, and the latter was not fraudulent. An admission of the facts constituting 
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fraud must prevail over a more unexplained denial of fraudulent intention. The 
concealed mental pur; of a party cannot rebut the legal inferences arising 
from his acts. It is the act, not the secret intent, which constitutes the fraud. 
That act, in the present case, was the obtaining of the plaintiff's property by a 
false check, the same in effect asa forged one. As between Woodward, there- 
fore, and the plaintiffs, the sale was void, still, if Mrs. Hallam was a bona fide 
purchaser, without notice, and if she actually parted with her money, on the 
strength of her transfer, she is entitled to be protected. On this question Wood- 
ward’s answer cannot be used as evidence in her favor. She must aver and prove 
her own case. 

Instead of doing so, she has—if the plaintiff’s view of the practice be correct— 
suffered a default, and thereby allowed the complaint, in effect, to be taken as 
confessed. Being a non-resident, the summons, as against her, was ordered to 
be served by publication. But, before the prescribed six weeks had expired, the 
summons and complaint were served personally in Connecticut. More than 
twenty days have elapsed since that service, but not since the expiration of the 
six weeks, The code says (sec. 143) the answer “ must be served within twenty 
days after the service of the copy of the complaint;” or (sec. 128) within twenty 
days after service of the summons; and that if the defendant (sec. 146) fail to 
answer within the prescribed twenty days, the plaintiff may apply for judgment. 
Has the defendant, Hallam, then failed to answer? or, in other words, when is 
she to be deemed to have been served? Service is either within or without the 
State—in the former case it must be personal; in the latter it may be either per- 
sonal or by publication. (Secs. 99, 127, 134, 135.) 

Sec. 135 provides that where a defendant cannot be found within the State, 
the plaintiff may obtain an order, directing “that the service be made by the 
publication of a summons,” not less than once a week for six weeks: and sec. 
137 declares that this species of service “shall be deemed complete at the expi- 
ration of the time prescribed by the order for publication.” When, therefore, the 
code says that “ personal service of a copy of the summons and complaint out 
of the State is equivalent to publication,” it means equivalent to complete ser- 
vice, so as to make the twenty day limitation of the period to answer, commence 
running from the day of such service. The six successive weekly insertions of 
the advertisement are not with the view of giving time to a distant party to an- 
swer, but to increase the chances of his getting notice of the suit. 

Two or three insertions, the law presumes, might be overlooked. It requires 
at least six, at intervals of a week each, to raise a legal presumption of notice, 
and even then it is but a presumption. Still, for the purpose of rendering the 
proceedings valid, it is allowed to have the effect of actual notice. Why, then, 
should not personal service, which is actual notice, have the same effect? The 
plaintiffs, therefore, are regular in applying for judgment against both the de- 
fendants. The defendant Hallam, however, on application and “sufficient cause 
shown,” must, notwithstanding, be allowed to defend. On this point the code is 
imperative. Has she, then, shown sufficient cause? She tenders an answer, 
sworn to by her, and which she proposes, if allowed, to put in; in fact, she says 
that the transfer was made by Woodward to her “for the full value thereof re- 
ceived from her;” cautiously avoiding any averment as to what the value con- 
sisted of, and when it was paid. 

The statement is perfectly consistent with a case of transfer in payment or se- 
curity for an aaesedéint debt. In addition, however, to this ominous supposition, 
there is a very pregnant obliteration in the document. As originally drawn, it 
contained an averment that the transfer was made “ upon a purchase by her in 
good faith.” This line, although obscured by a very dense cloud of black ink 
spread over it, can, with some effort, be discerned, nevertheless, by the naked 
eye. The inference, therefore, is irresistible, that the transaction, as between the 
defendants, was not a bona fide purchase, and that no advantage, consequently, 
can result from it to defeat the relief te which the plaintiffs are entitled against 
the original fraud. The conclusion is, that whether the answer be received or 
rejected, there must be judgment for the plaintiffs. 








MARINE INSURANCE. 


may be insured. Profits ought always to be insured in a valued as they 
are then recoverable in case of a loss of the 0, without the *s being 
compelled to show that any profits should have been made if the loss had not 
be (Petapsco Ins. Co. vs. Coulter, 3 Pet., 222.) 
advances of a cons an agent or factor, and the commissions of a 
master or supereargo, are all subjects of insurance. So, a merchant has an in- 
surable interest in the expected commissions upon goods on shipboard, in the 
of the voyage, which are consigned to him for sale. (Putnam vs. Mer- 
oa Ins. Co., 5 oe 386.) . ihe 
th mortgagor and mortgagee may severally insure their respective inte é 
And though the property is mortgaged to its full value, vette Wartes or has 
an insurable interest in the whole, (Traders Ins. Co. vs. Roberts, 9 Wendell, 
404; 2 Pick., 258.) ' 

The lender upon bottomry and respondentia bonds has an insurable interest 
for the sum lent. The owner of the ship, in such case, has only an insurable in- 
terest in the surplus value above the sum lent. (1 Marshall on Insurance, 115.) 

It is sufficient if the insured has only a special property in the thing insured. 
As, a part owner of a vessel, who has chartered the remainder with a covenant 
to pay the value in case of a loss, may insure the whole vessel as his property. 
But a part owner insuring in his own name only, and not mentioning any other 
person us being interested, can recover only the value of his own interest. (Oli- 
ver vs. Green, 3 Mass., 133; 1 Met., 16.) 

The insured usually causes the policy to be made for “himself and whom it 
may concern,” in which case it is for the benefit of any person who has an inter- 
est in the property at the time of the insurance, and who authorized the insurance 
to be effected, or adopted it when made. (3 Kent, 372.) 

A person who charters a vessel and contracts with the owner to make insu- 
rance, has a sufficient insurable interest, as the effect of the contract is the same 
as an agreement to pay in case of loss. In such case it is not necessary for the 
insured to state to the underwriters the particular nature of his interest, unless 
they question him respecting it. (Bartlett vs. Walter, 13 Mass., 267.) 

And where it is stipulated by a charter party, that in case the ship be lost dur- 
ing the voyage, the charterer shall pay the owner a sum of money which is esti- 
mated as the value of the ship, the owner has still an insurable interest. 


Wuen Consicner, or Factor, 1s nounp TO InsurE.—It seems now to be 
well established, that consignees for sale, such as commission merchants, &c., 
may insure both for themselves and for their principal or consignor; and they 
may insure the goods in their own name or in the name of their principal, If 
they insure in their own name, and the goods are lost, they may recover the full 
value of the goods, in which case the surplus, beyond their own interest, would 
belong to their principal. (De Forest vs. The Fulton Ins. Co., 1 Hall, 84.) 

Commission merchants are not, however, bound to insure, for the benefit of 
their principal, goods consigned to them for sale, without some express or im- 
plied directions to that effect. (Brisban vs. Boyd, 4 Paige, 117.) 

The instances in which an order to insure must be obeyed are, first, where a 
merchant abroad has effects in the hands of his correspondent here, in which case 
he has a right to expect that he will obey an order to insure, because he is en- 
titled to call his money out of the other’s hands when and in what manner he 
pleases ; secondly, where the merchant abroad has no effects in the hands of his 
correspondent, yet, if the course of dealing between them be such, that the one 
has been used to send orders for insurance, and the other to comply with them, 
the former has a right to expect that his orders for insurance will still be obeyed, 
unless the latter give him notice to discontinue that course of dealing; thirdly, 
if the merchant abroad send bills of lading to his correspondent here, he may in- 
graft on them an order to insure, as the implied condition on which the bills of 
Jading shall be accepted, which the other must obey, if he accept them, for it is 
one entire transaction. (Smith vs. Lascelles, 2 T. R. 187.) 


InsvrABLE InTERESTs—The profit expected to arise ald poly 
sured 
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STATE OF THE MONEY MARKET—INCREASED CAUTION IN REGARD TO DOUBTFUL ENTERPRISES—INVES~ 
TIGATIONS IN REGARD TO THE CAUSES OF THE RECENT STRINGENCY—COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS OF 
SPECIE FROM THE UNITED STATES—METHODS OF BUILDING UPON BORROWED CAPITAL FOR SPECU- 
LATIVE PURPOSES—INCREASED EXPENSES OF LIVING IN RELATION TO THE DEMANDS FROM LABORERS 
FOR ADVANCED WAGES—NEW SILVER COIN AND ASSAY OFFICE—-NEW LAW IN RELATION TO BANK 
STATEMENTS—PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF THE BASIS FOR BANKING—PRODUCT OF GOLD, WITH A 
STATEMENT OF THE DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS~—IM- 
PORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK FOR MARCH—IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE 
QUARTER—CASH DUTIES RECEIVED FOR MARCH AND THE QUARTER—IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS 
FOR MARCH AND THE QUARTER—EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR MARCH AND FOR THE QUARTER 
COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM THE UNITED STATES—COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF DO- 
MESTIC PRODUCE FROM NEW YORK-—-NEW THEORIES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, ETC, 


THe money market has gradually become easier, and capital can now be read- 
ily obtained upon all prime securities at or near the legal rates of interest. 
The stringency, however, as applied to loans for new or doubtful enterprises is 
not removed, and capitalists will be, for some time to come, more cautious in 
regard to the nature of their investments. There would seem to be no reason 
why there should not be an adequate supply of money throughout the remain- 
der of the season, although we can hardly look for a return to the low rates of 
last year. Business is too much extended in every department to leave surplus 
capital unemployed, and the market is always in favor of the lender, unless 
there is a strong competition for investments. The increased imports have un- 
doubtedly done something toward creating a demand for money, but have had 
less influence than generally supposed. This is easily shown from the limited 
exports of specie. If capital had been wanted, as many assert, for the purposes 
of remittance, foreign exchange must have continued above the specie point; 
while the actual shipments of coin show a very considerable ‘decline, as com- 
pared with the same period of either of the two previous years, when rates of 
interest were much lower. Thus, from the Ist of January to the 20th April the 
total clearances of specie from the United States to foreign poris were, in round 
numbers, only $3,000,000 against $8,000,000 for the corresponding period of 
1852, and $5,300,000 for the same time in 1851. The amount of money re- 
quired for duties has, it is true, been increased by the excessive imports, but the 
balance in the United States Treasury has not been so largely increased as to 
exert by itself any very considerable influence upon the money market. The 
great drain of capital has been in the large increase of that class of enterprises 
which are carried on by borrowed means. Of these, the two most considerable 
are the construction of railroads and the improvement of real estate in the 
erection of dwellings. From all parts of the country borrowers have applied to 
the centers of capital for loans to carry on the various railroad enterprises, and 
millions of dollars have thus been drawn away and disbursed, which it will take 
along time to return. The building of houses has been reduced to such a SyS- 
tem, that little or no capital is now required from the owner. A speculator buys 
a few lots of ground, giving a mortgage for most of the purchase money. He 
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then contracts for the erection of several showy dwellings, replete with ‘“ mod- 
ern conveniences.” When finished, they of course inereese the value of the lo- 
cation, and will sell for enough to clear off all incumbrances, and leave the build- 
er a handsome surplus. A very large amount of capital is now employed in 
this way; and so far has this fever of building taken hold of people without 
means, that it is very difficult to borrow upon bond and mortgage at the highest 
rate the law allows. 

Since our last, the expenses of living have been somewhat increased at nearly 
all points. The prices of sundry articles of general consumption have, itis true, 
been somewhat reduced, but most other avenues of expenditure have been 
widened. Labor of all kinds demands higher reward, and in almost every 
branch of industry, organizatiops, combinations, and in some cases “strikes,” 
have been resorted to in order to obtain the desired advance. This system of 
combined demand, although it has many able advocates, is hardly based upon 
sound principles, and as now acted upon in this country, has been connected 
with exactions so manifestly unjust, that it cannot much longer be sustained. 
Were its advocates content to confine its operation simply to demands for in- 
ereased wages, the system would be more tolerable ; but such terms are now 
dictated by associations of workmen to their employers, that capitalists shrink 
from enterprises requiring the employment of a large manual force. After pre- 
scribing the rate of remuneration, many of the Trades’ Unions go on to enact 
laws for the government of their respective departments, to all of which the 
employer must assent, before he can be allowed to proceed with his business. 
The result even thus far is, that there is found no limit to this species of en- 
croachment. If workmen may dictate the hour and mode of service, and the num- 
ber and description of hands to be employed, they may also regulate other items 
of the business with which their labor is connected. Thus, we find that within 
a few days, in the city of New York, the ’long-shore-men have taken by force 
from their several stations the horses and labor-saving gear used for delivering 
cargoes, it being part of their regulations not to allow of such competition; and 
in some places in the interior the new excavating machines have had to give way 
before the brute foree of the mob. 

Since our last, the act of Congress in relation to the new issue of silver coin 
has gone into operation, and the deliveries from the Mint are now being made. 
The pieces coined are but a little lighter in appearance than the old coin, and 
are very eagerly sought after for the purposes of change. The new Assay 
Office at New York is not yet established, although some steps in relation to it 
have been taken by the proper department. We trust that it will soon be or- 
ganized and efticiently at work, as it is much needed. 

The Legislature of New York have passed a law requiring the banks in their 
principal city to publish weekly statements of the average for the previous six 
days, of their loans and discounts, deposits, specie, and circulation. ‘This is a 
great step taken toward effecting the object for which this Magazine has labored 
since the day it was commenced; namely, that of laying before the commercial 
community that sort of information necessary to the intelligent conduct of their 
business. The banks, by sudden changes in their policy, have ruined the wisest 
plans, and broken up the most systematic arrangements of merchants, without 
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any warning previously given, and oftentimes when seemingly actuated by mere 
caprice. The system now adopted will prevent all the evil influences of such 
a step, as any changes of policy will be immediately revealed by the publication 
of the weekly statement ; and the nesessity for any contraction be foreshadowed 
long before it is commenced. The same Legislature also enacted a bill allow- 
ing the bonds of the several cities of the State to be used, under certain re- 
strictions, as a basis for banking; but the Governor has not signified his assent 
to the measure, so that it has not become a law. 

The trade in merchandise has been active throughout all parts of the country, 
but importers and manufacturers have shown more disposition to crowd off their 
stocks, having laid them in or produced them at a cost above the usual average. 
The stock market has been more buoyant since our last, and prices have gene- 
rally improved. ’ , 

In regard to the future course of the money market, it is impossible to ven- 
ture any prediction based upon reliable indications. If foreign exchange should 
rise above the specie point, and considerable gold be sent forward, there must 
be a partial continuation of the recent stringency. Still the receipts from Cal- 
ifornia are large, and our supplies of gold from this quarter are on the increase. 


DEPOSITS FOR MAROH, 


NEW ORLEANS. PHILADELPHIA. 
From California, Total. From California, Total. 
TOON in is dbname ens «ie oN tees 6 o<-anee ae $7,440,000 $7,510,000 
| are a sina Sm Rhee s ae Seuss kes: ean ena ‘ 22,000 








DO chcsctaanesecss senecees cocceeee $7,440,000 $7,539,000 


GOLD COINAGE, 


Pieces.. Value. - Pieces, Value. 
SO SIR wnccnaneceseces ithAhs Ane sewes 248,233 $4,964,660 
Quarter eagles..........cccee0e aoe aue Ri basaae 108,406 271,015 
Gold dollars..... bes fae RN ed Ges a egaaloe 458,183 458,138 








Total gold coinage........... Genes hemeue 814,772 $5,693,808 


SILVER COINAGE, 


Three-cent pieces..........+ eee sehhee, 0000008 5,460,000 $163,800 


COPPER COINAGE, 





RUE dons tosesee SP yy yan See aue Rr erry 403,376 $4,033 
Half-cents...... Saxcaaeod Meee Sorta Gueesina ‘ 19,500 98 
Total copper coinage......... eeRek > idee. O09 876 $4,131 
Total coinage....... wedged sana ie coccceee 6,697,648 5,861,789 


It will be seen that the deposits of gold are largely in excess of previous 
months, showing that the gold fields are not yet exhausted. 

The imports of Foreign merchandise continued to increase throughout the 
whole of March, on a very large scale. The total receipts at New York for the 
month have been $6,825,926 ia excess of the corresponding month of 1852, and 
$6,327,726 greater than the same month of 1851, as will be seen by the follow- 
ig co mparison :— 
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IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAROH. 


1851. 1852. 1858. 
Entered forconsumption...........++ $10,651,142 $9,802,024 $15,099,249 
Entered for warehousing...........+. 1,181,925 916,519 2,015,011 
Free goods ScRbebGaceaaedevneecee’ e 982,530 1,843,938 2,051,846 
ies ike NSS EES aS 770,515 525,421 247,722 








Total entered at the port ............ $18,086,102 $12,587,902 $19,418,828 
Withdrawn from warehouse .......... 1,068 487 1,605,849 697,118 


It will be seen from the above, that the total value of goods entered for ware- 
housing during the month, is much increased, while the total withdrawn is much 
smaller. The reason of this is obvious; the increased rates of imterest, caused 
by the pressure in the money market, while they operated to lessen the demand 
for goods, made it also less convenient to pay the duties on them, and thus en- 
couraged the bonding of such invoiees as were not wanted for immediate distri- 
bution. We are now enabled to present a comparative statement of the receipts 
of foreign goods for the months of January, February, and Mareh :— 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE YEAR. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 
Entered for consumption............. $82,801,667 $24,911,287 $41,240,672 
Entered for warehousing ............. 4,034,101 8,201,496 8,669,854 
a eee es eee ees 8,128,216 8,996,343 6,021,992 
Bee 2. cccccccccccvcccccccece Files a 644,991 740,450 404,200 





TAA) entered at the port............ $40,608,975 $82,849,576 $50,336,718 
Withdrawn from warehouse.......... 2,992,121 4,979,498 8,064,000 





From this it will be seen that the imports for the first quarter of the year are 
$17,487,142 in excess of the same period of last year, and $9,727,743 in excess 
of the same period of 1851. This increase is greater than was generally antici- 
pated, and eannot continue in the same ratio throughout the remainder of the 
year. The large receipts have, of course, produced a greatly increased revenue, 
considerably in excess of the official estimates. 


©ASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 











Year. January and February. March. Total. 

BORD 05.0é.cseapeiascees 7,189,533 84 $3,935,967 68 $11,125,501 47 

DEG bide c gma weeds aes 4,887,518 11 2,780,869 61 7,617,887 72 
| a ek ara ae $2,302,015 73 $1,205,598 02 $3,507,618 75 


The increase of imports has not been important at other ports. At the port 
named it has very uniformly been distributed among jree goods, general dutiable 
merchandise, and dry goods. In the latter it has been greatest in fabrics which 
are not made in this country; although in cheap woolens and cottons, owing to 
the advance here in prices of the raw material, there has been more than usual 
activity. The following is a comparison for the month, including for the current 
year five weeks, while for the same month of the preceding two years but four 
weeks are included :— 
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IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR MARCH. 


ENTERED FOR OONSUMPTION. 
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1851. 1852, 1853. 
Manufactures of wool ..........e00+-22+ $1,184,479 $1,132,921 $2,065,217 
Manufactures of cotton .............. wa 1,123,009 1,002,385 1,696,977 
Mannfachares of elle ison 0 ivi eee e000 1,640,577 1,688,099 8,536,156 
Manufactures of flax .......cescsceseece 873,251 701,572 1,052,245 
Miscellaneous dry goods....... sweeessge 399,988 519,964 699,879 
WM oS vabteres seseee $5,171,804 $5,044,941 $9,050,474 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 
. 1851. 1859. 1853. 
Mannfactures of Wool... ...cccsccccece $84,552 $148,427 $93,278 
Manufactures of cotton........... ane 171,836 229,218 115,078 
Manufactures of silk. .......c.eee0. AERIS 119,483 198,600 58,471 
Manufactures of flax...... Ae et ee eee 56,204 140,042 24,261 
Miscellaneous dry goods...........se00 45,165 50,674 89,025 
WOT . 86 5% $V eens ceiseseteeece $477,240 $756,956 $330,114 
Add entered for consumption ........... 5,171,304 5,044,941 9,050,474 
Total thrown on the market ...... $5,648,544 $5,801,897 $9,380,587 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 
1851. 1852. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool......... vessuuen $126,591 $164,179 $211,410 
Manufactures of cotton......ccsccoseece 170,125 154,088 191,024 
Manufactures of silk. ..........4. Seees 211,348 182,338 254,792 
Mannfactures of flax oak cine sivdesvicend » «+» 116,799 87,520 88,190 
Miscellaneous dry goods .......sseeeees 43,392 52,762 89,421 
PRD ila cdeaied a veoseve a $668,255 $540,877 $734,837 
Add entered for consumption....... ee 5,171,804 5,044,941 9,050,474 
Total entered at the port......... $5,839,559 $65,585,818 $9,785,311 


This ratio of increase has not been continued through April, the entries for 
the first week in which showed a decline of nearly one million of dollars, as com- 


pared with the corresponding week of last year. 


The following will show the 


total comparative receipts of dry goods at the same port for the first quarter of 


the year :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTHS OF JANUARY, 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 





1851. 1853, 1853. 
Manufactures of wool. .......sscccsces $4,008,196 $8,429,534 $6,046,760 
- Manufactures of cotton...........00. ie 4,419,332 3,249,014 5,417,172 
Manufactures of silk. ............ seis 8,096,438 6,658,886 9,790,388 
Manufactures of flax..... bee waie cae 2,452,782 1,775,283 2,822,162 
Miscellaneous dry goods .......+eeeees 1,859,432 1,220,698 1,775,660 
SOU a teaes Ciswiddeuhsoudsas $20,886,181 $16,413,410 $25,862,092 
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WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 








1851. 1852. 1853. 

Manufactures of wool.........-.ee00s § $280,555 $559,464 $818,740 
Manufactures of cotton......... ee iki 629,010 821,461 425,520 
Manufactures of silk. ........eeeeeeees 866,677 869,684 491,808 
Manufactures of flax. .........ecceeee: 235,204 450,465 91,612 
Miscellaneous dry goods ............+- 141,800 136,065 143,137 

ee ohdRdBabeees $1,653,146 $2,837,189 $1,470,817 
Add entered for consumption .........- 20,836,181 16,418,410 25,862,092 





Total thrown on the market...... $21,989,827 $19,250,549 $27,832,909 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool........ vésanws $339,093 $451,782 $374,342 
Manufactures of cotton..... eo Sioa 565,868 415,570 421,121 
Manufactfires of silk.......c...cceeees 613,715 1,119,867 574,771 
Manufactures of flax.......c.ccescecce 203,556 113,021 65,234 
Miscellaneous dry goods .... ....... ; 155,816 122,849 117,271 





Total ...cccccccscccccccceess. $1,878,043 $2,223,089 $1,542,739 
Add entered for consumption.......... 20,836,181 16,413,410 25,862,092 





Total entered at the port.............. $22,214,224 $18,686,499 $27,404,831 


’ From this it will be seen that more than one half the increased imports since 
January Ist have been in dry goods. Taking the three months together, the 
value entered for warehousing is less than during the first quarter of last year, 
as the pressure in the money market did not begin to operate in that direction 
until toward the close of February. 

The exports to foreign countries from all of the principal ports of the United 
States show a eonsiderable increase over the corresponding period of last year. 
We annex a comparison at New York :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 








185]. 1859. 1853. 
Domestic produce......-..s+.000++ $3,976,198 $4,818,245 $4,705,007 
Foreign merchandise (free)......... 29,121 100,557 29,782 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable)..... 816,494 357,230 299,656 
BPOCe.. ccc ccccccsccescesoes rr 2,368,861 611,994 692,479 
Total....... Line Seittlictiisill veces $6,690,674 $5,883,026 $5,626,874 
Total, exclusive of specie. ...... 4,321,813 4,771,032 5,034,395 


This shows a material falling off in the shipments of specie as compared with 
1851, with an important increase in the item of domestic produce: we also sub- 
join a statement of the same items for the first three months of the year :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE YEAR 








185th. 1852. 1853. 
Domestic produce ..........00.00- $9,714,728 $10,085,484 $11,020,686 
Foreign merchandise (free) ........ 141,635 221,182 185,508 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable) ..... 1,034,456 1,087,746 786,511 
SPE Apes cbbguoad ca 005 ancvans 4,642,831 7,082,495 2,461,178 
ee CUE iis nn oteveiscnes $15,533,650 $18,376,907 $14,358,828 
Total, exclusive of specie........ 10,890,819 11,343,412 11,892,650 


The increase from the ports whence the largest shipments of cotton are made 
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must be still greater, but we have no materials for a statistical comparison of 
values. The following exhibits the comparative exports of cotton, in bales, up 
to the latest dates received on the 20th April, and will be found instructive :— 


From Sept. 1, 1852, to date, 1853....... +e ee bales 1,737,509 
From Sept. 1, 1851, to date, 1852.......-+.eeeeee 1,621,209 
Increase this year .......... atihevannbke bad 116,300 
Equal to about......cccscecsecccsesece see+ $5,815,000 


The increase in the shipments of cotton since the beginning of the commercial 
year, reckoning prices at the same, is thus shown to be equal to nearly $6,000,000. 
The following will show the exports of certain leading articles of domestic pro- 
duce from New York to foreign ports between January 1st and April 15th:— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF 
DOMEE£TIC PRODUCE, FROM JANUARY Ist TO APRIL 15TH. 





1852. 1853. | 1852. 1853. 
Ashes—pots.....bbls. 8,867 1,101 | Naval stores.... bbls. 117,009 98,590 
pearls....... 156 168 | Oils, whale..... galls. 18,157, 17,470 
Beeswax.......0. Ibs. 97,602 89,335 SPETM....eeeee 171,765 159,069 
Breadstuffs— J eer 17,135 2,626 
Wheat flour .. bbls. 245,409 428,487 linseed ........ 5,446 2,834 
Rye flour......... 4,978 400 | Provisions— 
Corn meal...... .. 18,840 16408} Pork.........bbls. 12,245 18,916 
ji eee bush. 891,508 750,611 Behe cecscicceced’* MAN Bes 
pe coos 188,886 ssee lt Cutmentes.... Ibs. 905,518 1,492,244 
is bisdsneuess 1,642 22,895 POE. oeaes saat 198,428 482,246 
boi a! SERENE TOE 294 aeee ca 9 EOE oe 280,650 1,602,286 
Se aE EI ee 261,010 894,722 js eee ee 807,207 2,579,179 
Candles, mold..boxes 20,542 18,772! Rice........... tres. 14,824 8,849 
sperm...... 648 1,621) Tallow.......... Ibs. 259,062 466,718 
i FPP rey tons 12,115 9,123! Tobacco, crude...pkgs. 7,667 6,692 
Cotton «....... bales 170,585 ‘70,482 | Do. manufactured.Jbs. 1,021,809 1,403,419 
MN paws be ce aevaaes 8,367 1,416 | Whalebone......... 88,968 767,479 
MS oc Se csctcoss 429 47 | 


This shows an increase in breadstuffs equal to 33} per cent, and also an in- 
crease in provisions generally. The consumption of provisions in Great Britain 
and other countries to which our cereals are more or less exported, has been 
greatly increased by the activity of trade and the general advance in wages. 
Australia is opening a rich field for Commerce, and will afford an important mar- 
ket for domestic produce. Within a few days a discovery of gold has been made 
in Texas, and it is probable that the whole mountain ridge back of the Upper 
Colorado contains more or less of the precious metal. The large additions 
which have been made within the last year or two to the stock of gold has start- 
ed a host of speculations from writers who have just commenced the study of 
political economy, and who, like all novices, pronounce upon the gravest theories 
with no lack of confidence. We gave it as our opinion, soon after the first im- 
portant receipts from California, that no certain conclusions of the effect of such 
an influx of gold could be drawn from the experience of the past, as the state of 
society and the Commerce of the world have totally changed. The event as far 
as developed has justified this assertion, and the most favorite theories have each 
in turn been abandoned, or exploded. We apprehend that the majority of those 
who eat bread for a century to come, will be obliged to earn it like the most of 
their fathers, in the sweat of the face; and that few who labor honestly and 
diligently in any necessary calling will come to want. Gold, although as plenty 
as the dust in the street, cannot remove the original curse. 

By recent intelligence from London, we learn that the $2,000,000 7 per cent 
bonds, issued by the Mississippi and Ohio River Railroad Company, seeured 
upon the part of the road leading from Cincinnati to Vincennes, have all been 
taken at 924 per cent. The remaining bonds, amounting to about $800,000, 
which will complete the road to St. Louis, were sent out a few days after, and 
will donbtless be taken before this goes to press. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ASSAY OFFICE IN NEW YORK. 


The subjoined sections from the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Act, passed 
near the close of the second session of the 82d Congress, and approved March 3d, 
1858, regulates the establishment of an assay office in the city of New York, for the 
melting, refining, ete., of gold and silver bullion. 


Sxo. 10. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and required to establish in the city of New York, an office for the receipt 
and for the melting, refining, parting, and assaying of gold and silver bullion and for- 
eign coin, and for casting the same into bars, ingots, or disks. The Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States in New York shall be treasurer of the said assay office, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall, with the approbation and consent of the President 
of the United States, appoint such other officers and clerks, and authorize the employ- 
ment of such assistants, workmen, and servants, as shall be necessary for the proper 
conduct and management of the said office and of the business pertaining thereto, at 
such compensation as shall be approved by the President: Provided, that the same 
shall not exceed that allowed for corresponding services under existing laws relating 
to the Mint of the United States and its branches, 

Sxo. 11. And be it further enacted, That the owner or owners of any gold or silver 
bullion, in dust or otherwise, or of any foreign coin, shall be entitled to deposit the same 
in the said office, and the treasurer thereof shall give a receipt, stating the veer and 
description thereof, in the manner and under the regulations that are or may be pro- 
vided in like cases, or deposits at the mint of the United States with the treasurer 
thereof. And such bullion shall without delay be melted, parted, refined, and assayed, 
and the net value thereof, and of all foreign coins deposited in said office, shall be 
ascertained ; and the treasurer shall thereupon forthwith issue his certificate of the 
net value thereof, payable in coins of the same metal as that deposited, either at the 
office of the Assistant Treasurer of the United States, in New York, or at the Mint 
of the United States, at the option of the depositor, to be expressed in the certificate, 
which certificates shall be receivable at any time within sixty days from the dates 
thereof, in payment of all debts due to the United States at the port of New York, 
for the full sum therein certified. 

All gold or silver bullion and foreign coin deposited, melted, parted, refined, or as- 
sayed, as aforesaid, shall, at the option of the depositor, be cast in the said office into 
bars, ingots, or disks, either of pure metal or of standard fineness, (as the owner may 
prefer,) with a stamp thereon of such form and device as shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, accurately designating its weight and fineness: Provided, 
that no ingot, bar, or disk, shall be cast of less weight than five ounces, unless the 
same be of standard fineness and of either one, two, or three ounces in weight. And 
all gold or silver bullion and foreign coin intended by the depositor to be converted 
into the coins of the United States, shall, as soon as assayed and its net value certi- 
fied as above provided, be transferred to the Mint of the United States, under such 
directions as shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury, and at the expense of 
the contingent fund of the mint, and shall then be coined. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized, with the approval of the President of the United 
States, to make the necessary regulations for the adjustment of the accounts between 
the respective officers, upon the transfer of any bullion or coin between the assay 
office, the mint, and Assistant Treasurer in New York. 

Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That the operations of melting, parting, refining, 
and assaying in the said office shall be under the general direction of the director of 
the mint, in subordination to the Secretary of the Treasury ; and it shali be the duty 
of the said director to prescribe such regulations and to order such tests as shall be 
— to insure faithfulness, accuracy, and uniformity, in the operations of the said 
omce. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the laws of the United States for the gov- 
ernment of the mint and its officers, in relation to the receipt, payment, custody of 
deposits, and settlement of accounts, the duties and responsibilities of officers and 
others employed therein, the oath to be taken, and the bond and sureties to be given 
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by them, (as far as the same may be applicable,) shall extend to the assay office here- 
by established, and to its officers, assistants, clerks, workmen, and others employed 
therein. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the same charges shall be made 
and demanded at the said assay office for refining, parting, casting into bars, ingots, or 
disks, and for alloy, as are or shall be made and demanded at the mint; and no other 
charge shall be made to depositors than by law are authorized to be made at the 
mint; and the amount received from the charges hereby authorized, shall be accoun- 
ted for and appropriated for defraying the contingent expenses of the said office. 

Seo. 15. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to procure by rent, lease, or otherwise, a building or apartments in the city of New 
York, suitable for the operations of the said office, unless he shall be of opinion that 
suitable apartments in the custom-house in that city, might be assigned for that pur- 
pose. And he is also hereby authorized and directed to procure, the necessary ma- 
— and impliments for ‘the carrying on the operations and business of the said 
office. 

Src. 16. And be it further enacted, That the salary of the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States in New York, from and after the time that the said office shall be 
i a operation, shall be six thousand dollars per annum, instead of the sum 
now allowed. 


_— 


Lee 





UNITED STATES MINT REGULATIONS. 


The subjoined section relating to the silver coinage of the United States Mint, is 
from the deficiency bills, ete, of the last session of the 32d Congress :— 


Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That when gold or silver shall be cast into bars 
or ingots, or formed into disks, at the Mint of the United States or any of the branches 
thereof, or at any assay office of the United States, the charge of refining, casting, 
or forming said bars, ingots, or disks, shall be equal to but not exceed the actual cost of 
the operation, including labor, wastage, use of machinery, material, etc., to be regulated 
from time to time by the Secretary of the Treasury. And the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is hereby authorized to regulate the sizes and devices of the new silver coin; au- 
thorized by an act entitled—*“ An act amendatory of existing laws relative to the 
half dollar, quarter dollar, dime, and half dime,” passed at the present session; and 
that to procure such devices, as also the models, moulds, and matrices or original dies 
for the coins, disks, or ingots authorized by said act, the director of the mint is em- 
powered, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to engage temporarily 
for that purpose, the services of one or more artists distinguished in thejr respective 
departments, who shall be paid for such services from the contingent appropriation 
for the mint. And that hereafter, the three-cent coin now authorized by law, shall be 
made of the weight of three-fiftieths of the weight of the half dollar, as provided in 
the said act, and the same standard of fineness. And the said act entitled—* An act 
amendatory of existing laws relative to the half dollar, quarter dollar, dime, and half 
dime,” shall take effect and be in full force from and after the first day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty three, anything therein to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 


een eee 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


A Parliamentary paper has just been printed, showing the public income and ex- 
penditure for the last three years, ending the 5th of January. The income was re- 
spectively £57,647,392, £57,431,796, and £56,834,711, while the expenditure was in 
the three years as follows :—In 1850, £55,480,656, leaving a surplus of income of 
£2,166,786 ; in 1851, £54,938,534, leaving a surplus of income of £2,493,262; and in 
1852, £54,002,995, leaving a surplus of income of £2,831,716. The expenditure on 
account of the army, navy, and ordnance in the year ended the 5th January, 1852, 
was £14,573,856. There is an appendix to the return, giving the expenditure in 
detail. The charges of the collection of the Customs and Excise last year were 
£1,300,679. The total charge of collecting the revenue in the year was £2,708,486. 
There has been repaid into the Exchequer on account of King Leopold’s annuity 
£36,000. In 1851 £146,393 was saateded on account of the abolition of slavery,— 
£84,762 as bounty on slaves, £15,150 to the commissioners to prevent traffic in slaves, 
and £46,484 bills drawn on account of captured slaves. 
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In the preceding tabular statement of the resources and liabilities of the Banks of 
Pennsylvania in November, 1852,* we have omitted the cent columns for convenience, 
which will make a slight discrepancy in the summing up. We have also omitted sev- 
eral of the minor items, as “exchange and interest,” “issues of the 4th of May, dc., 
as will be seen by comparing the subjoined summary, as follows :— 














RESOURCES, 

Wilis GMO, «6k Fad nk coc vc ctcans Bae eee $42,855,760 56 
Specie and Treasury notes...... 0 diane s0.00ne 7,840,500 12 
Dine by hawks. . 2... ccc ccceccccctcccess eeccese 5,562,645 83 
Notes and checks of other banks. bukice se pavieues 8,006,895 55 
Real estate and personal property........+++++ . 992,952 44 
Bonds, mortgages, and other securities........... 2,807,860 45 
on ORR ek Ot oe Pal aGedneatar Rhea 1,264,409 14 
Exchange and interest... peAR Tes cwel sche ccaces ° 1,051,062 14 
MEIN, vos snci cs derdaness meetececkeceees 61,121 85 
Bills receivable and post notes. .... peceeconcens 864,007 44 
SMD, «455 CA vk sea oc aWagh sabes cee ReGe a be® 463,582 66 
Suspended ‘debt . sheoail Neen kdbcesee uses és 70,804 29 
Miscellaneous ...........000. pakws<uGuh«smens 55,068 18 

Total resources. ......20... peed Semiee i $66,896,170 65 

LIABILITIES. P 

ERNE SUCRE: 5 cn cnanepevtouctas Stina tases $19,218,154 01 
3 a Se Heabcchi suse dcdsns tes 14,624,903 84 
Due other banks. .........¢. ibbancoeeaeana ha 5,681,825 82 
Due depositors ..........++ TTT TT 22,048, 743 382 
SPUVURORGD WUNEN oko a65 oc San cbse ssesusederss 329,910 83 
Contingent fund .........0.seeeesseeeees news 1,856,575 81 
Discounts, interest, and exchange Cha kuneamanwee 692,880 45 
Profit and Mest eechbeh scene sk shes uewe 6 733,351 81 
Due Commonwealth ....... sie cts ena Sis hi ae aie 557,824 76 
Issues of 4th of May.. a ARS, IB Ng ND The eC 10,988 00 
Miscellaneous .......+..ee000> juinte ebicech View ho 85,680 41 
Suspense account...... 0... ve cccccceececues eee 9,704 58 
NTE 06th vedonkbowe cee enesetes cecece rer 424,454 21 

Total Tinbilities, % oo.0's0¢0 cece dean decks $66,396,170 65 


eee 


THE SILVER COINS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The following “ Act amendatory of existing laws relative to the half-dollar, quarter 
dollar, dime, and half-dime,” was passed at the last session of the 32d Congress, and 
approved by the President of the United States Feb. 21, 1853. 


AN ACT AMENDATORY OF EXISTING LAWS RELATIVE TO THE HALF-DOLLAR, QUARTER-DOLLAR, 
DIME, AND HALF-DIME. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That from and after the first day of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, the weight of the half-dollar or piece of fifty cents shall be 
one hundred and ninety-two grains, and the quarter-dollar, dime, and half-dime, shall 
be, respectiv ely, one-half, one-fifth, ‘and one- -tenth, of the weight of said half-dollar. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the silver coins issued i in conformity with the 
above section shall be legal tenders in payment of debts for all sums not exceeding 
five dollars. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That in order to procure bullion for the requisite 


‘ Pkwaacueken st La ete 

* In the Merchants’ Magazine for May, 1852, (vol. XXxvi., pages 604-608,) we published a similar 
statement of the condition of the Banks of Pennsylvania in November, 185], which, by a ty po- 
graphical error in the heading, was printed as for 1852, . 
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coinage of the sub-divisions of the dollar authorized by this act, the Treasurer of the 
Mint shall, with the approval of the director, purchase such bullion with the bullion 
fund of the Mint, He shall charge himself with the gain arising from the coinage of 
such bullion into coins of a nominal value exceeding the intrinsic value thereof, and 
shall be credited with the difference between such intrinsic value and the price paid 
for said bullion, and with the expense of distributing said coins as hereinafter pro- 
vided. The balances to his credit, or the profit of said coinage, shall be, from time to 
time, on a warrant of the director of the Mint, transferred to the account of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That such cvins shall be paid out at the Mint in 
exchange for gold coins at par, in sums not less than one hundred dollars ; and it shall 
be lawful, also, to transmit parcels of the same from time to time to the assistant 
treasurers, depositaries, and other officers of the United States, under general regula- 
tions, proposed by the director of the Mint, and approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury: Provided, however, That the amount coined into quarter dollars, dimes, and 
half-dimes shall be regulated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That no deposits for coinage into the half-dollar, 
quarter-dollar, dime, and half-dime, shall hereafter be received, other than those 
made by the Treasurer of the Mint, as herein authorized, and upon account of the 
United States. 

Sro. 6. And be it further enacted, That, at the option of the depositor, gold or sil- 
ver may be cast into bars or ingots of either pure metal of standard fineness, as the 
owner may prefer, with a stamp upon the same, designating its weight and fineness; 
but no piece, of either gold or silver, shall be cast into bars or ingots of a less weight 
than ten ounces, except pieces of one ounce, of two ounces, of three ounces, and of 
five ounces, all of which pieces of less weight than ten ounces shall be of the standard 
fineness, with their weight and fineness stamped upon them; but in cases where the 
gold and silver deposited be coined or cast into bars or ingots, there shall be a charge 
to the depositor, in addition to the charge now made for refining or parting the metals, 
of one-half of one per centum; the money arising from tlfis charge of one-half per 
centum shall be charged to the Treasurer of the Mint, and from time to time, on war- 
rant of the Director of the Mint, shall be transferred into the Treasury of the United 
States; Provided, however, That nothing contained in this section shall be considered 
as applying to the half-dollar, the quarter-dollar, the dime, and half-dime. 

Szo, 7. And be it further enacted, That from time to time there shall be struck and 
coined at the Mint of the United States and the branches thereof, comformably in all 
respects to law, and conformable in all respects tothe standard of gold coins now es- 
tablished by law, a coin of gold of the value of three dollars or units, and all the pro- 
visions of an act entitled, “ An Act to authorize the coinage of gold dollars and double 
eagles,” approved March third, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, shall be applied to 
the coin herein authorized, so far as the same may be applicable; but the devices and 
shape of the three dollar piece shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Szo. 8. And be it further enacted, That this act shall be in force from and after the 
first day of June next. 


—— se 


USURY IN FRANCE, 


The Tribunal of Correctional Police recently tried a livery-stable keeper named 
Henreaux, and a Mdme. Baligand de Lafeuillee, for usury. A young viscount, it ap- 
peared, after squandering money most recklessly, had been arrested for a debt of 
1100fr. He sent to Henreaux, with whom he had dealt for horses, to ask if he could 
advance the money. Henreaux declared that he was without a sou, but he obligingly 
procured the money from Mdme. Baligand. But for the advance the viscount had to 
give a bill for 1300fr., payable in a week, and had besides to deposit his horse and 
carriage as security. On another occasion the viscount paid 2000fr. for the loan of 
1700fr, for a week, depositing the carriage and horse as before ; and on another occa- 
sion he gave 500fr. for a few days’ loan of 400fr. During the time his horse and car- 
riage were in the hands of Mdme. Baligand, he was allowed the use of them on pay- 
ing at the rate of 300fr. a-week. At last the viscount saw that he was being duped, 
and he laid a complaint against Baligand and Henreaux. It then turned out that the 
woman, who was very young, was only the instrument of Henreaux. The tribunal 
condemned this man to four months’ imprisonment and 100fr. fine, and Mdme, Bali- 
gand de Lafeuillee toa month’s imprisonment and 100fr. fine. 
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Years. 


1799 eereeeeressseee 
TE ch addeccsceesee 
1810 eeeeeeereeeeree 
1811 se ereeeeroreenee 
1815 een eeseeetesee 
1816 oe ©8888 888008 
1820... .secscesseees 
1830 erees 

BROA acess escreccccs 
BGUD cocecscccvecces 
1833 . 

1834 .. 

1835 .... 

1836 .... 

1837 


eoeerreeee 
@eveeeeeee 
@eeverreeves 


@eeeseneee 


$52,601,601 
82,259,569 
89,822,422 
137,110,611 
145,191,268 


200,005,944 
231,250,337 
251,875,292 
290,772,091 
$17,636,778 
$27,132,572 
358,442,692 
313,608,959 
260,171,797 
228,861,948 
210,872,056 
206,045,960 
196,894,309 
208,070,622 
24,834,175 
207,809,861 
217,817,211 
248,803,061 


$28,100,000 
45,000,000 
68,000,000 
44,868,344 
61,328,898 


94,839,570 
103,692,495 
140,310,038 
149,185,890 
116,138,910 
135,170,995 
106,968,572 
107,200,221 

83,784,011 

58,563,608 

95,167,646 

89,608,711 
105,552,427 
105,519,776 
128,506,091 
114,748,415 
131,366,526 
150,052,000 


| Amount of capital Amount of bank of grain i 
can pep anthem yyli cee gag im 
1 DE aeeeceteeeseeee 


eevereee 


583,893 
8,921,259 
894,536 


The United States debt was the largest in 1815, being at that time. . 
In 1850 it was........ gn 400s obese Ce ceseereewarecserocessocece 


3,480,000 

3,929,827 

5,305,925 

7,289,814 

7,457,408 

8,530,842 

8,786,767 

9,638,131 
12,866,920 
13,286,364 
13,706,707 
14,127,050 
14,547,393 
14,967,786 
15,888,079 
15,808,422 
16,228,766 
16,649,108 
17,069,453 
17,612,507 
18,155,561 
18,698,615 
19,241,670 
19,784,725 
20,337,780 
20,870,835 
21,413,890 
21,956,905 
23,267,498 
23,900,000 


$127,334,934 


64,228,288 





LAWS RELATING TO STATE DEBT OF CALIFORNIA. 


Some inquiry has been lately made as to the State debt of California, and the laws 
relating thereto. The following are the leading financial provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of that State :— 


Articte 1V.—Section 37.—It shall be the duty of the Legislature to provide for 
the organization of cities and incorporated villages, and to restrict their power of tax- 
ation, assessment, borrowing money, contracting debts and loaning their credit, so as 
to prevent abuses in assessments and in contracting debts by such municipal corpora- 
tions. 

Aetiote VIL—The Legislature shall not in any manner create any debt or debts, 
liability or liabilities, which shall singly or in the aggregate, with any previous debts 
or liabilities, exceed the sum of three hundred thousand dollars, except in case of war, 
to repel invasion or suppress insurrection, unless the same shall be authorized by some 
law for some single object or work, to be distinctly specified therein, which law shall 
provide ways and means, exclusive of loans for the payment of the interest of such 
debt or liability, as it falls due; and also pay and discharge the principal of such debt 
or liability, within twenty years from the time of the contracting thereof, and shall be 
irrepealable until the principal and interest thereon shall be paid and discharged; 
but no such law shall take effect until, at a general election, it shall have been sub- 
mitted to the people, and have received a majority of all the votes cast for and against 
it at such election; and all money raised by authority of such law, shall be applied 
only to the specified object therein stated, or to the payment of the debt thereby 
created ; poh pears law shall be published in at least one newspaper in each judicial 
district, if one be published therein, through the State, for three months next prece- 
ding the election at which it is submitted to the people. 

VOL, XXVIII.—NO. Y. 39 
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Antiote XII—Schedule—Section 16.—The limitation of the powers of the Legis- 
lature contained in Article 8th of this Constitution, shall not extend to the first Legis- 
lature rear under the oe which is mph: authorized to negotiate for such amount 
as necessary to e nses of the state government, 

The present debt in stated to boa follows :— 


The regular state debt, funded, every thing included, 7 per cent cou 

bonds, part payable at seat of government, and part in New York city, 

not over one million and a quarter dollars ...........++-e0: eaceeees $1,250,000 
Bonds which the State is liable for cost of Indian hostilities, if not assumed 

by Federal Government, about ............-+ Sowaccecccceseceses 800,000 


BE. sc dadccsces eeeeeerere eeeee ee eeeee $2,050,000 


The coupons payable Ist July and 1st January. 

The principal acts of California, in reference to the public debt of the State, and of 
San Francisco, are as follows :— 

I. February 1, 1850.—An act creating a temporary State loan of $300,000, at an 
interest of three per cent per month. 

IL February 27, 1850.—An act authorizing a Joan on the faith and credit of the 
State, to pay the expenses of the civil government thereof. 

This was a loan not exceeding $1,000,000, redeemable in twenty years, or at any 
period after ten years, at the option of the State, at ten per cent per annum; interest 
payable semi annually in New York, with coupons attached. 

IIT, January 5, 1850.—* An act authorizing a loan to pay the immediate demands 
on the Treasury until a permanent fund can be raised for that purpose.” This act 
was to obtain $200,000 for not less than six, nor more than twelve years ; “ bearing 
such rate of interest as may be contracted for by the parties.” 

IV. April 29, 1851-—* An Act to fund the public debt of the State.” Authorized 
the issue of $700,000 oe bonds, at'7 per cent interest. $350,000 of which to be 
pe able in the city of New York, March 1, 1861, interest payable in January and 

uly. The remaining $350,000 to be exchanged for any prior indebtedness of the 
State. A sinking fund authorized to be created. 

V. May 1, 1852—*“ An Act to fund the indebtedness of the State which has ac- 

crued or may accrue from April 29, 1851, to December 31, 1852, and to provide for 


the payment of the Three per Cent Bonds.” This authorized the issue of Coupon 
Seven per Cent Bonds to the amount of $600,000, redeemable March 1, 1870, interest 
payable semi annually in New York, or San Francisco. 

I. An Act to authorize the funding of the floating debt of San Francisco, passed 
er Bonds redeemable in twenty years, with Seven per Cent Coupons 
at ; 


_— -“ 


GOLD WEIGHED IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND BY MACHINERY, 


One of the most interesting and astonishing departments within the whole compass 
of the Bank of England is the weighing department, in which, with the rapidity of 
thought, and a precision approaching to the hundredth part of a grain, the weight of the 
gold coin is determined. There are six weighing machines, and three weighers to 
attend to them. Large rolls of sovereigns, or half sovereigns, are placed in grooves, 
and are shaken one at a time, by the motion of the machine, into the scale. 1f they 
are of standard weight, they are thrown by the same mechanical intelligence into a 
box at the right hand side of the person who watches the operation ; if they have lost 
the hundredth part of a grain, * tna are cast into a box on the left. Those which 
stand the test are put into bags of 1000 each, and those below par are cut by a ma- 
chine, and sent back to the mint. 





EXPENDITURE OF NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


The following is a return exhibiting the annual expenditure on the undermentioned 
national institutions, as shown by the estimates of 1852~53, and voted last session :— 
British Museum, (establishment,) £52,343; ditto, (new buildings,) £21,350; ditto, 
(purchases, dc.,) £2,966 ; National Gallery, £2,495; Museum of Practical Geology, 
(exclusive of geological survey, £5,500, and Museum of Irish Industry, £3,348,) £6,072 ; 
department of practical art, (exclusive of provincia) schools, £7,870,) £10,050: total, 
£95,276. 
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BANKING IN ILLINOIS. 


The Belleville Advocate gives the following list of new banks to be established in 
St. Clair County, Ill. This county gave the largest vote agzinst the Banking Law, 
and is now to have as much banking capital as all the rest of the State. The county, 
and especially Illinoistown, are to be immensely favored in this respect. Alton and 
Chicago will be thrown into the shade. Five ays owe have been organized, with 
an aggregate capital of eight and a half millions, which is about the amount of capi- 
tal now recorded at Springfield for all the rest of the State. They are as follows: 

The St. Clair Bank, with a capital of five millions, located at Illinoistown. Stock- 
holders—S. Breese, S. B. Chandler, J. L. D. Morrison, Sanger Camp, Steward & Co. 

Mississippi Valley Bank, $500,000: R. Hinckley, C. Trumbull, and Lewis Palmer, 
of Danville, Vermillion County. Place of business, Illinoistown. 

Bank of Belleville—capital $500,000. Stockholders, Samuel B, Chandler and Ed- 
ward Abend. 

Stock Security Bank of Illinois. Stockholder, Narcisse Pensoneau—$500,000. 

Western Valley Bank—capital $1,000,000—Simeon Francis, Thomas Lewis, E, B. 
Adams, with office at Illinoistown. 

The time of commencing operations for these institutions varies from the first of 
February and first of December, 1853, to the first of February, A. D. 1854. 





PRICES OF LEADING STOCKS IN NEW YORK IN 1852. 


For the subjoined table, showing the price of a few of the leading stocks of the 
New York market, we are indebted to the commercial editor of the Courier and En- 


quirer. : 
PRICES OF VARIOUS STOCKS IN NEW YORK ON THE 151TH OF EACH MONTH IN 1852, 


Stocks, 1852. Jan.15. Feb.15, Mar.15. April15. May 15. 
United States 6’s, 1867... 1164 116 1174 118} 118 
United States 5’s,1853... 1002 1014 1018 102 1024 
Ohio 6’s, 1860 109 108 109 109} 1088 
Pennsylvania 5's 89} 89 91 93} 964 
Kentucky 6’s, 1871 106 1064 108 109 109 
Indiana 5’s 844 83 ' 86 902 904 
Erie Railroad 7’s,1868.... 109 109 1142 1142 1164 
Erie Railroad 7’s, 1859.... 103 104% 105 108} 
Erie Income 7’s, 1855..... 902 924 97} 98+ 
Erie Convertible 7’s, 1871. 90% 884 ‘ 958 964 
Hudson River 7’s 105 102 106% 107 
Hud. Riv. 7’s, 2d Mortgage 914 94 972 97 
Southern Michigan Bonds. . ewield gece 99 98 
Ocean Bank 100 1013 103% 105 

1214 125 124% 1932 
106 106 108} 1104 
Bank of America 109 114 115% 1164 
Bank of State of New York 103 106 1093 107+ 
Del. and Hudson Canal Co. 112 1103 117 
82 823 
Farmers’ Trust 96 100 
Morris Canal 134 19 
L. Island Railroad, Shares 224 214 
Harlem “ “ 724 
Erie 884 
Nor. and Wor. 574 
Reading 78% 
N. Y. and N. H. 111¢ 
Hudson River 62} 
Alb. & Schenectady R. R.. 107 
Utica & Schenectady R. R. 134 
Rochester & Syracuse R. R. 117 
Stonington R. R bt 
Southern Michigan R. R... 116} 
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Stocks, 1852, duly 15. Aug.15, Sept.15. Oct.15. Nov.15. Dee, 15, 
United States 6’s, 1867 ... 18 118} 18 119 1192 1193 
United States 5’s, 1858 ... 24 100} 
Ohio 6’s, 1860 .......... 1098* 
Pennsylvania 5’s . eaweeees + 99 
Kentucky 6's, 1871....... 1124 
Indiana 5’s..... 1024 
Erie Railroad 1’s, 1808... 114} 
Erie Railroad 7's, 1859. . 107 
Erie Income 7’s, 1855..... * 101 
Erie Convertible 7’s, 1871 . + 100} 
Hudson River 7’s ........ 109 
Hud. Riv. 7’s, 2d Mortgage. + 104} 
Southern Michigan Bonds . 100 
Ocean Bank 1064 

1204 
Bank of Commerce....... 112 
Bank of America 120 
Bank of State of New York 107} 
Del. and Hud. Canal Co.. 1304 
120 
106 
19% 
L. Island Railroad, Shares 
Harlem 
Erie 
Nor. and Wor. 
Reading . 
N. Y. & N. H. 1134 
Hudson River 822 
Alb, & Schenectady R. R.. 1054 
Utica & Schenectady R. R. 142} 
Rochester & Syracuse R. R. 122 
Stonington R. R. 604 
Southern Michigan R. R... 12384 





THE ENGLISH MONEY MARKET IN 1852, 


The subjoined statement of the condition of the English money market for the year 
1852, is derived from late London papers. Consols reached their highest price in No- 
vember, and their lowest in January. 

We append the highest and lowest price of this security, which is always considered 
a fair criterion of the money market ; also the amount of bullion held by the Bank of 
England during each month of 1852 :— 

Consols. — in Consols, Ballion in 
Highest, Lowest. Bank Highest. Lowest. Bank. 
January. 96% 95% £21,088,000 | July .. 1003 100  £28,747,000 
February. 974 964 20,708,000 August.. 100} 98% 28,040,000 
March.. 984 97t 20,287, 000|Sept..... 100} 99% 22,811,000 
April.. 100 984  22,055,000| October. 1008 994 23,813,000 
May..... 100} 994 21,845,000 | Nov. 101g 1004 23,351,000 
June.... 101 100 21,685,000) December 100% 100 22,728,000 


The largest amount of bullion held during the year was in July, £22,747,000, after 
that period there were large shipments of coin to Australia. 

We notice that foreign securities have generally advanced between January Ist, 
1852, and January Ist, 1853. 





* Dividend off. 
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Per cent, January 1, 1852. January 1, 1853, 
92 a 98 98 99 
a 96 102 

13 

106 

85 

106 

68 

984 

bt 

103 

63 

7 40 

112 a ll3 121 
87 a 87} 95 
412 a 424 502 
86 a 87 42 


The only stock quoted lower is the Mexican Government 3 per cents, These were 
in 1852, 284 a 29, but have now declined to 23} a 234. 


Belgian... ..-0s+sssceesssceseeees 
TN oo i hos oo Oe NE dee Ch bR COM 


WR ra eat eae 5 €8 op Kove oe 
Danish ........- 

TR ae careless cabab ste 
Equador ......seseecceees 
Peruvian..... 

Peruvian........ 
Porttiguese, .... sc cscccccccccsces 
Russian.... 


CAA R WA FP NHOASA Aaa 
~ ee) 


PEP EPPO PEEP HP HS SH Pw w 


iS) 
Lael 


ee . ** 


—een 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF NEW ORLEANS, 


STATEMENT OF THE MOVEMENT OF THE BANKS IN NEW ORLEANS, ON THE 29TH JANU- 
ARY, 1853, DERIVED FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF CHARLES GAYARRE, SECRETARY 
OF STATE, AND G. C. MCWHORTER, STATE TREASURER. 


Cash liabilities Cash assets. 


Circulation. Total. Specie. Total, 


Specie paying. 

Louisiana Bank............ $1,661.409 $7,266,318 $2,940,930 $9,478,577 
Cetiel TRA io 5 5 6b veces nw o's 2,377,792 5,769,014 1,748,625 7,520,785 
Louisiana State Bank 1,861,235 7,672,935 2,984,194 8,402,385 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bk . 836,240 8,485,538 1,227,530 4,702,562 
Union Bank. 25,520 253,508 262,242 827,165 
Non-specie paying. 

Citizens’ Bank. .......00. Hye 5,988 * 10,978 70,508 254,691 
Consolidated Association. ... 10,422 12,464 24,298 24,298 











$6,778,606 $24,470,750 $9,243,887 $80,710,468 
TOTAL MOVEMENT AND DEAD WEIGHT. 
Liabilities 
exclusive of capital. Assets, 
Specie paying. 
Louisiana Bank .... .......0000 or tT $7,266,318 81 $12,148,266 
Canal and Banking Company 5,769,013 88 10,000,189 
Louisiana State Bank....... Neiseeceuteews 7,672,985 03 9,938,015 
Mechanics’ & Traders’ Bank 8,485,532 90 5,613,911 
Union Bank 253,508 15 1,382,387 
Non-specie paying. 
Citizens’ Bank isan 6,246,511 70 5,929,001 
1,511,085 22 1,200,091 





$32,204,905 19 $46,211,862 


Oe enn nner 


FINANCES OF BRITISH EMIGRATION, 


An interesting paper has just been printed by order of the House of Commons. It 
appears that there are fourteen officials on the fixed establishment of her Majesty’s 
Land and Emigration Commissioners. The highest salary is £800 a-year to the sec- 
retary, and the lowest £55 to one of the messengers. There are, besides, 42 extra 
clerks and a boy. There has been a great increase in the business of the commis- 
sioners, as will appear from the fact that, in the month of June, 1850, there were 
1,564 letters received, being at the rate of 62 per day: and 1,765 letters dispatched, 
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being at the rate of 71 per day; whilst, in the same month of the present year, 
18,910 letters were received, or 727 a day; and 12,184 dispatched, or 468 per day. 
Besides the officers mentioned, there are emigration officers, assistants, and clerks; 
and, in addition, $1 selecting-agents, who have no fixed salary, but are paid fees on 
all emigrants between the ages of 14 and 50 selected by them, who may be ap- 
proved by the commissioners, and ultimately proceed to the colonies in one of the 
commissioners’ vessels, No fees are paid on children under 14 years of age, or on per- 
sons over 50, For each married couple the fee is £1; for each unmarried woman 10; 
and for each unmarried man, 7s., In the last two years, ending the 30th of June, 136 
ships chartered by the commissioners sailed, of which 81 went to South Australia. 
From the Ist of July, 1850, to the 30th of June last, the receipts by the commission- 
ers were £807,310 14s. 2d., and the payments £441,015 19s. 6d. The unexpended 
balance is deposited in the Bank of England, the portion not required for immediate 
use being invested in Exchequer-bills. 





GOLD AND SILVER IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The following is a return showing the amount and value of specie and bullion in 
the Bank of England, on Ist January, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, and 1858, 
distinguishiug gold from silver, specie from bullion, and foreign from British coin :— 


GOLD: SILVER, 
Foreign British Foreign _ British 
Bullion, Coin. Coin. Bullion. Coin. Coin. Total 
1847. £4,031,404 £3,081,971 $5,170,014 £1,936,835 £532,655 £198,693 £14,951,572 
1848. 1,177,669 38,607,502 6,081,100 944,842 402,717 190,920 12,404,250 
1849. 8,261,110 8,152,805 17,698,944 149,144 858,764 838,882 14,954,649 
1850. 3,867,493 8,813,428 8,587,650 "7,744 199,833 474,852 17,020,480 
1851. 4,699,108 8,565,810 6,187,960 26,625 25,042 825,578 14,880,113 
1852. 5,608,772 5,772,485 5,997,487 28,750 250,522 17,557,541 
1858. 10,827,486 6,509,204 38,123,943 ° 19,154 47,925 20,527,362 





PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The annexed statement of the public debt of the United States, is extracted from 
the last annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury :— 


The public debt on the 20th November, 1851, was $62,560,895 26, exclusive of the 
stock authorized to be delivered to Texas by Act of Congress of 9th September, 1850, 
amounting to $10,000,000 ; of which $5,000,000 of certificates were ready and await- 
ing the demand of that State at the date of my last annual report. That amount 
has since been delivered to the authorized agent of the State of Texas; thus increas- 
ing the aggregate registered debt to $67,560,395 26. The following reductions have 
been made since the last annual exhibit of the public debt, up to the 1st January :— 


On account of the debt of the District cities...............5 $60,000 00 
On account of the old funded and unfunded debt........ vise 2,143 89 
On account of the loan of 1843 1,711,400 00 
“ “ m 9 "4 
- ” 650,100 00 
= mn 5,000 00 
Treasury notes paid in specie, or received as such .......... 50 00 


Making a total of.......e.cccsscescceseess $2,428,708 13 


The public debt on the Ist of January, 1853, was $65,131,692 18, (as per state- 
ment,) exclusive of the remaining $5,000,000 deliverable to Texas under the Act of 
9th September, 1850, when the provisions of that law are fully complied with. 

Since the above date an additional amount of the public debt has been redeemed 
to the extent of about $250,000. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





OF THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
DeraRTMENT oF State, WasHINGTON, March 21, 1853. 
Freeman Hon, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ele. :— 


Sin :—In compliance with the request contained in your letter of the 16th inst., I 
transmit herewith a copy of the decree (translated) of General Urguiza, respecting 
the navigation of the Rio de la Plata and its tributaries by foreign vessels, and the 
regulations imposed upon foreign commercial intercourse. 


I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. L. MARCY, 
[ TRANSLATION. ] 


Viva la Confederacion Argentine. 
Parana, October 3, 1852, 

The Provisional Director of the Confederation, considering that the decree of the 
28th of August of the present year, for the regulation of the National Custom-Houses, 
has not been put into execution, nor can be at this time,on account of the position 
which the Province of Buenos Ayres has assumed. That it is of the utmost import- 
ance to provide against prejudice to Commerce, and to prevent the public income from 
being diminished ; more especially in the Littoral Provinces of Entre Rios, Santa Fe, 
and Corrientes, and finally as the regulation of the national customs, and the naviga- 
tion of the interior rivers of the Confederacy, is one of the attributes conferred on the 
Director by the acuerdo of San Nicholas de los Arroyos, to the end that the proceeds 
of the same might supply the means for the national expenditures—has ordained and 
decreed— 

ArticLe 1. The navigation of the rivers Parana and Uruguay is allowed to every 
description of merchant vessels, whatever may be. their nation, place of departure, or 
tonnage. 

Ast 2. All merchant vessels may enter the ports established on the rivers Parana 
and Uruguay. 

Art. 3, The established ports are— 

1st. In the Province of Entre Rios, that of the city of Parana, the capital of said 
Province, that of Diamante, Victoria, Gualeguay y la Paz, on the river Parana; and 
those of Gualeguaychu, Concepcion del Uruguay, Concordia, and Federacion, on the 
river Uruguay. 

2d. In the Province of Santa Fe, that of the capital of said Province, and that of 
Rosaris, 

8d. In Corrientes, the capital of the same, Bella Vista, and Gorga. 

Arr. 4, All those ports designated in the foregoing article shall be aduanas esterio- 
res,* and those established in the Provinces of Jujui, Salta, San Juan, and Mendoza 
are terrestres, 

Arr. 5. Until the national tariff shall be fully arranged, the aduanas esteriores on 
the rivers shall continue to collect duties according to existing regulations. 

Arr, 6. Seven per cent upon the valuation of articles imported for consumption 
into the Littoral Provinces shall be collected as the sole national tax. 

Arr. 7. In the aduanas esteriores terrestres 6 per cent upon the valuation shall be 
collected on all articles introduced as a national tax. 

Art. 8, All the exterior custom-houses, as well on the rivers as in the interior, (or 
terrestres,) shall permit the transit of foreign merchandise for the Provinces of the 
Confederation, but the custom-house dispatching them shall collect and retain 5 per 
cent upon the valuation of the goods, as the whole of the national tax. 








_* Itis difficult to express the precise idea in English, but the translator understands that the este- 
riores here signify those on the rivers, and terrestres thuse cunnecting with the neighboring foreign 
States not separated by water. 
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Arr. 9. All goods and merchandise of foreign production, or shipped from foreign 
places, and all the productions of the manufacture or industry of Buenos Ayres, which 
are introduced by law into any of the Provinces of the interior, shall pay for the pres- 
ent the same duties as are collected in the custom house of Rosario. 

_ Art. 10. In the same custom-house the same duties on exportation as on importa- 
tion shall be paid, on whatsoever the interior Provinces introduce into the Province of 
Buenos Ayres. 

Art, 11. In all the custom-houses in which deposit is allowed, the same shall be 
continued, subject to the existing regulations. 

Arr. 12. Within the territories of the Thirteen Confederated Provinces, the passage 
of articles of their own proper production or manufacture, shall be free of all duties 
of transit or on consumption. 

Arr. 13. The present decree shall have effect only until the National Congress shall 
establish permanent regulation of the subjects it embraces. 

Art. 14. Let it be published and communicated to whom it concerns. 


URGUIZA, 
LUIS I. DE LA PENA. 


TRANSLATION, 
Buenos Ayres, October 18, 1852. 


The Hon. Sala of Representatives of the Province of Buenos Ayres, in the exercise 
of the ordinary and extraordinary sovereignty with which it is reinvested, has or- 
dained with the validity and force of law the following :— 

Artictr 1. The Province of Buenos Ayres, recognizing as a principle of general 
convenience the opening of the river Parana to the traffic and commercial navigation 
of all nations, and from this present date declares und authorizes the same on its 

art. 

Arr. 2. The executive authority is charged to determine the proper regulations, 
which must be submitted for the approbation of the Hon. Sala. 

Arr. 8. When the regulation referred to in the 2d article shall have been approved, 
it shall be submitted by the executive authority, for the adoption of the States, in so 
far as concerns them, without any impediment to its a commencement and 
force in so far as concerns the Province of Buenos Ayres. 

Arr. 4. Let it be communicated to the executive authority. 


MARCELO GAMBOA. 
JUAN PICO, Secretario. 





COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS OF UNITED STATES AND THE NETHERLANDS, 
COMMERCIAL CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE NETHERLANDS. 
By the President of the United States—A Proclamation. 


Whereas a supplementary commercial convention between the United States of 
America and his Majesty the King of the Netherlands was concluded and signed by 
their Plenipotentiaries in this City, on the 26th day of August last, which supple- 
mentary convention is, word for word, as follows :— 

The United States of America and his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, being 
desirous of placing the commerce of the two countries on a footing of greater mutual 
equality, bave appointed as their Plevipotentiaries for that purpose; that is to say, 
the President of the United States of America, Daniel Webster, Secretary of State 
of the United States, and his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Francois Mathiu 
Wenceslas Baron Testa, Commander of the Royal Grand Ducal Order of the Crown 
of Oak of Luxembourg, Knight of the Royal Order of the Lion of the Netherlands, 
and of the Grand Ducal Order of the White Falcon, third class; Counsellor of Lega- 
tion, and his Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires to the Government of the United States of 
America; who, after having communicated to each other their respective powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed that, in lieu of the first and second articles 
of the treaty of commerce and navigation, signed at Washington on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, asst. between the high contracting parties, the following articles shall be sub- 
stituted : 

Ary. I. Goods and merchandise, whatever their origin may be, imported into or ex- 
ported, from the ports of the United States, from and to any other country, in vessels 
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of the Netherlands, shall pay no higher or other duties than shall be levied on the 
like goods and merchandise imported or exported in national vessels. Reciprocally, 
ee and merchandise, whatever their eh may be, imported into or exported 

m the ports of the Netherlands, from and to any other country, in vessels of the 
United States, shall pay no higher or other duties than ehall be levied on the like 
goods and merchandise imported or exported in national vessels. 

The bounties, drawbacks, and other privileges of this nature, which may be granted 
in the States of either of the contracting parties, on goods imported or exported in 
national vessels, shall also and in like manner be granted on goods imported or ex- 

ed in vessels of the other country. ; 

Arr. II. The above reciprocal equality in relation to the flags of the two countries 
is understood to extend also to the ports of the colonies and dominions of the Nether- 
lands beyond the seas, in which goods and merchandise, whatever their origin may 
be, imported or exported from and to any other country in vessels of the United 
States, shall pay no higher duties than shall be levied on the like goods and mer- 
chandise imported or exported from and to the same places in vessels of the Nether- 
lands. The bounties, drawbacks, or other privileges of similar denomination which 
may be there granted on goods and merchandise imported or exported in vessels of 
the Netherlands, shall also and in like manner be granted on goods and merchandise 
imported or exported in vessels of the United States. 

Arr. III. Neither party shall impose upon the vessels of the other, whether carry- 
ing cargoes or arriving in ballast from either of the two countries, or any other coun- 
try, any duties of tonnage, harbor dues, light-house, salvage, pilotage, quarantine, or 
port charges of any kind or denomination, which shall not be imposed in like cases on 
national vessels, 

Art. IV. The present arrangement does not extend to the coasting trade and fish- 
eries of the two countries respectively, which are exclusively allowed to national ves- 
sels: it being, moreover, understood that in the East Indian Archipelago of the Neth- 
erlands the trade from island to island is considered as coasting trade, and likewise in 
the United States, the trade between their ports on the Atlantic and their ports on 
the Pacific; and if, at any time, either the Netherlands or the United States shall al- 
low to any other nation the whole or any part of the said coasting trade, the same 
trade shall be allowed on the same footing and to the same extent to the other party. 
It being, however, expressly understood and agreed that nothing in this article shall 
prevent the vessels of either nation from entering and landing a portion of their in- 
ward cargoes at one port of the other nation, and then proceeding to any other port 
or ports of the same, to enter and land the remainder, nor from preventing them in 
like manner from loading a portion of their outward cargoes at one port and pro- 
ceeding to another port or ports to complete their lading, such landing or lading to be 
done under the same rules and regulations as the governments may respectively es- 
tablish for their national vessels in like cases, ; 

Art. V. The above reciprocal equality in relation to the flags of the two countries 
is not understood to prevent the government of the Netherlands from levying dis- 
criminating duties of import or export in favor of the direct trade between Holland 
and her colonies and dominions beyond the seas; but American vessels engaged in 
such direct commerce shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities, whether as 
regards import or export duties, or otherwise, that are or may be enjoyed by vessels 
under the Dutch flag. Likewise, the United States shall continue to levy the dis- 
criminating duties im posed by the present tariff on teas and coffees, in favor of the 
direct importation of these articles from the ‘place of their growth, but also without 
discriminating between the flags of the two countries, And if, at any time, the Neth- 
erlands or the United States shall abolish the said discriminating duties, it is uuder- 
stood that the same shall be in like manner abolished in relation to the Commerce of 
the other country. 

Art. VI. The present convention shall be considered as additional to the above- 
mentioned treaty of the 19th of January, 1839, and shall, altogether, with the un- 
modified articles of that treaty, be in force for the term of two years, commencing six 
weeks after the exchange of the ratifications: and further until the end of twelve 
months after either of the contracting parties shall have given to the other notice of 
its intention to terminate the same; each of the contracting parties reserving to itself 
the right of giving such notice to the other, after the expiration of the same term of 
two years. And it is hereby mutually agreed that, in case of such notice, this con- 
vention, and all the provisions thereof, as well as the said treaty of 19th January, 
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1839, and the provisions thereof, shall at the end of the said twelve months altogether 
cease and determine, 

Art. VII. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at Washington within six months of its date, or sooner, if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done, in duplicate, at the city of Washington, this twenty-sixth day of August, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, 


DANIEL WEBSTER, pned 
FS, TESTA, SEAL, 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, and the re- 
spective ratifications of the same were exchanged at. Washington, on the 25th instant, 
by Edward Everett, Secretary of State of the’ United States, and J. C. Zimmerman, 
Consul General of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, in the United States on 
the part of their respective governments :— 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Millard Fillmore, President of the United 
States of America, have caused the said convention to be made public, to the end 
that the same and every clause and article thereof may be observed and fulfilled with 
good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. , 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-sixth day of February, in the year of 
fa) oO Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, and of the independence 


of the United States the seventy-seventh. 
MILLARD FILLMORE, 
By the President—Epwarp Everett, Secretary of State. 
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PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE AT LIVERPOOL, 


Outward. Home. 

; 20s. Od.a 25s. Od. 60s. Od.a 80s, Od, 

Leeward Islands, Demerara and 
Berbice....... eis cea ace alacp : 20 
Honduras u 80 
85 
20 
Charleston, Savannah.,......... 20 
New Orleans......... bine 80 
NE ii icc es ane sia t 50 


25 30 
60 
60 
15 
17 
85 


50 


40 
20 
80 
85 
40 
35 
85 
80 
105 
10 
85 
20 
20 
20 
15 
00 


40 
100 
100 

25 

25 

40 


180 


60 
40 
40 
50 
70 
50 
50 
40 
26 
20 
85 
50 
590 
00 
00 


British North America 
NE oii oss cds Hessds ‘ 40 
TN ae bish dance canes bik sais ih 20 
8 | ae ae aes fled s 25 
MG IO 6 kkn bch tAcues pees 80 
40 
80 
New Sonth Wales 85 
Cape of Good Hope...... cece 35 
Africa, West Coast ie 40 
Gibraltar, warranted.........-. 10 
Lima, Valparaiso, &c., warranted. 30 
Malta, Sicily, &c., warranted..... 20 
Smyrna & Constantinople, war’ted 20 
Malaga, warranted ...........- 20 
Madeira .......0020. RE ee ea 15 
Western Isles, Cape de Verds... 00 
Lisbon and Oporto 
Cadiz, warranted......... se esa 


SPP EPP PSP PHO PPH HHP HEP PT P PERE ED 


Hamburg, Bremen, &c ..... Bie 
Gothenburg and Stockholm...... 
Si. Petersburg, Riga, dic........ 


PRPS OP HPP EPP EP HP HPP EP HEMET PHP HHP HPP FP PP HP PED 
SSecotcooooooSoOOoOSC CoS OSS OSSoSO Oo OOS SSCS 
SOSSoCSDOS COSCO OSO COO OOOO SoSoO Co oOmoccceo 
SccocococooosoOoSoOOoSoOSCOSoOOoSoSO Co cosoceso 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


p 2 
~ 
to > 
oo 


2 ne NRO airs pecan neice ET 
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OF FRAUDS UPON THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
We give below a correct copy of an act passed at the last session of the 32d Con- 
gress, and approved February 26th, 1853:— 
AN ACT TO PREVENT FRAUDS UPON THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all transfers and assignments hereafter made of 
any claim upon the United States, or any part or share thereof, or interest therein, 
whether absolute or conditional, and whatever may be the consideration therefor; and 
all powers of attorney, orders, or other authorities, for receiving payment of any such 
claim, or any part or share thereof, shall be absolutely null and void, unless the same 
shall be freely made and executed in the presence of at least two attesting witnesses, 
after the allowance of such claim, the ascertainment of the amount due, and the is- 
suing of a warrant for the payment thereof. 

Sxo. 2. And be it F sah enacted, That any officer of the United States, or person 
holding any place of trust or profit, or discharging any official function under or in 
connection with any executive department of the government of the United States, or 
under the Senate or House of Representatives of the United States, who, after the 
passage of this act, shall act as an agent or attorney for prosecuting any claim against 
the United States, or shall in any manner, or by any means otherwise than in the dis- 
charge of his proper official duties, aid or assist in the pr.secution or support of any 


. such claim or claims, or shall receive any gratuity, or any share of or interest in any 


claim from any claimant against the United States, with intent to aid or assist, or in 
consideration of having aided or assisted in the prosecution of such claim, shall be 
liable to indictment as for'a misdemeanor in any court of the United States having 
jurisdiction thereof, and, on conviction, shall pay a fine not exceeding five thousand 
dollars, or suffer imprisonment in the penitentiary not exceeding one year, or both, as 
the court in its discretion shall adjudge. 

Seo. 3. And be it further enacted, That any senator or representative in Congress 
who, after the passage of this act, shall, for compensation paid or to be paid, certain or 
contingent, act as agent or attorney for prosecuting any claim or claims against the 
United States, or shall in any manner, or by any means, for such compensation, aid or 
assist in the prosecution or support of any such claim or claims, or shall receive any 
gratuity, or any share of or interest in any claim, from any claimant against the Uni- 
ted States, with intent to aid or assist, or in consideration of haying aided or assisted 
in the prosecution of said claim, shall be liable to indictment as for a misdemeanor in 
any court of the United States having jurisdiction thereof, and, on conviction, shall 
pay a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or suffer imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary not exceeding one year, or both, as the court in its discretion shall adjudge. 

Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, That any person who shall wilfully or knowingly 
destroy, or attempt to destroy, or with intent to steal or destroy, shall take and carr 
away any record, paper, or proceeding of a court of justice, filed or deposited wit 
any clerk or officer of such court, or any paper or document or record filed or deposit- 
ed in any public office, or with any judicial or public officer, shall, without reference 
to the value of the record, paper, document, or proceeding so taken, be deemed guilty 
of felony, and, on conviction, in any court of the United States having jurisdiction 
thereof, shall pay a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, or suffer imprisonment in 
a peered not exceeding three years, or both, as the court in its discretion shall 
adjudge. 

Seo. 5, And be it further enacted, That any officer having the custody of any re- 
cord, document, paper, or proceeding specified in the last preceding section of this 
act, who shall fraudulently take away, or withdraw, or destroy any such record, docu- 
ment, paper, or proceeding filed in his office, or deposited with him, or in his custody, 
shall be deemed guilty of felony in any court of the United States having jurisdiction 
thereof, and, on conviction, shall pay a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, or suf- 
fer imprisonment in a penitentiary not exceeding three years, or both, as the court in 
its discretion shall adjudge, and shall forfeit his office, and be forever afterwards dis- 
qualified from holding any office under the government of the United States. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any person or persons shall, directly or 
indirectly, promise, offer, or give, or cause or procure to be promised, offered, or given, 
any money, goods, right in action, bribe, present, or reward, or any promise, contract, 
undertaking, obligation or security for the payment or delivery of any money, goods, 
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right in action, bribe, present, or reward, or any other valuable thing whatever, to 
any member of the Senate or House of Representatives of the United States after his 
election as such member, and either before or after he shall have qualified and taken 
his seat, or to any officer of the United States, or person holding any place of trust 
or profit, or discharging any official function under, or in connection with any depart- 
ment of the government of the United States, or under the Senate or House of De- 
resentatives of the United States, after the passage of this act, with intent to influ- 
ence his vote or decision on any question, matter, cause, or proceeding, which may 
then be pending, or may by law, or under the Constitution of the United States be 
brought before him in his official capacity, or in his place of trust or profit, and shall 
thereof be convicted, such person or persons so offering, promising, or giving, or caus- 
ing or procuring to be promised, offered, or given, any such money, goods, right in 
action, bribe, present or reward, or any promise, contract, undertaking, obligation, or 
security for the payment or delivery of any money, goods, right in action, bribe, 
present, or reward, or other valuable thing whatever, and the member, officer, or 
rson, who shall in anywise accept or receive the same, or any part thereof, shall be 
iable to indictment, as for a high crime or misdemeanor, in any court of the United 
States having jurisdiction for the trial of crimes and misdemeanors; and shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding three times the amount so offered, promised, 
or given, and imprisoned in a penitentiary not exceeding three years; and the person 
convicted of so accepting or receiving the same, or any part thereof, if an officer or 
person holding any such place of trust or profit as aforesaid, shall forfeit his office or 
lace; and any person so convicted under this section shall forever be disqualified to 
old any office of honor, trust or profit, under the United States. 

Seo. 7. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of this act, and of the act of 
July twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, entitled “ An act in relation to the 
payment of claims,” shall apply and extend to all claims against the United States, 
whether allowed by special acts of Congress, or arising under general laws or treaties, 
or in any other manner whatever. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That nothing in the second and third sections of 
this act contained shall be construed to apply to the prosecution or defense of any 
action or suit in any judicial court of the United States. 


ACT OF OHIO RELATING TO THE SALE OF RAILROAD BONDS. 


The following Act, passed at the last session of the Ohio Legislature, was approved 
by the Governor, December 15, 1852. 


AN ACT RELATING TO THE SALE OF BONDS OF RAILROAD COMPANIES, AND TO INCREASE THE 
NUMBER OF DIRECTORS, 


Sxorton 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That the 
Directors of any railroad company authorized to borrow money and to execute bonds 
or promissory notes therefor, shall be and they are hereby authorized to sell, negotiate, 
mortgage or pledge such bonds or notes, as well as any notes, bonds, scrip or certifi- 
cates for the payment of money or property which such company may have hereto- 
fore received or shall hereafter receive as donations or in payment of subscriptions to 
the capital stock or for other dues of such company, at such times and in such places 
either within or without the State, and at me rates and for such prices as in the 
opinion of said Directors will best advance the interests of such company ; and if such 
notes or bonds are thus sold at a discount, such sale shall be as valid in every respect, 
and such securities as binding for the respective amounts thereof, as if they were sold 
at their par value. 

Section 2. No Director of any railroad company shall either directly or indirectly 
purchase any shares of the capital stock, or any of the bonds, notes, or other securities 
of any railroad company of which he may be a Director, for less than the par value 
thereof; and all oe stocks, bonds, notes, or other securities that may be purchased 
by any such Director for less than the par value thereof shall be null and void. 

Secrion 3. That any railroad company heretofore incorporated, or which may be 
hereafter incorporated in this State, shall be and is hereby authorized by a vote of a 
majority of the stock of such company, to increase the number of Directors provided 
for in the charter of such company to any number not greater than thirteen ; and the 
increased number of Directors thus created shall have the same powers and perform 
the same duties as may be provided for in the charter of such company. 


Tete cc 
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COMMERCE OF FRANCE IN 1852. 


The Moniteur publishes the official statement of receipts from duties during the 
month of December, and for the year 1852, compared with the receipts for the same 
periods in 1850 and 1851. We translate a brief summary of results, in anticipation 
of the more elaborate and detailed statements of the Zableau general, which we shall 
lay before the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine as soon as received. 


Import duties produced in 1852...............++..-.frames —-159,750,264 
" ° 1SB1 oo. ccnceee cc eececccees 117,652,812 
" ” 1850 ....... ee cece sees esesse 124,696,461 


Thus the amount of receipts from import duties was last year 15,063,803 francs 
greater than in 1850, and 22,607,452 francs greater than in 1851. The increase is in 
goods of almost every class. 


Compared with the business of 1851 the increase in 

coffee is from....... GP code ee eek Oreeeee francs 17,400,776 20,028,803 
Cotten: BOM .« cacinee cnneerne acon eres eecccees ° 12,759,263 15,602,931 
Wool from...... ehucane ies cecuaden ees vaeyGus 7,281,225 13,649,781 
Colonial sugars from ............. OE, > | aaa 20,174,479 25,414,882 
Castings from ..... Eas sie oh an i sewkh 1,861,890 2,206,609 


If we bear in mind that the stock on hand at the various entrepots on the 81st De- 
cember last, was much below the figure of the preceding year, the conclusion is obvi- 
ous that business has been very active in most all branches. The manufacturers were 
entirely out of goods made up, and of raw material, in December, 1851. They pur- 
chased steadily during the whole year 1852 at all the principal markets, and with the 
exception of woolen goods, the demand for which was seriously affected by the mild 
weather, the supply has been almost entirely exhausted. 

Of the few articles which have yielded less than in 1851, we notice olive oil, the 
harvest having failed this year. The amount of duties on this article fell from 
5,976,663 francs to 3,887,119 francs. 

Taken by itself, the month of December presents equally remarkable results. 


This month produced francs 18,405,987 
“ 


oi 9,692,026 
9,791,356 

There is a gain of 3,713,961 francs on 1851, and of 3,614,631 francs on 1850. 

During the month of December, 1852, cotton was very scarce at the market of 
Havre, which accounts for the falling off in receipts from duties, which produced only 
842,008 francs, instead of 1,384,916 francs, the amount in 1851. 

The month of January, 1853, cannot be expected to yield results as favorable as 
those of 1852, for it must be remembered that last year witnessed a remarkable re- 
vival of speculation in all kinds of goods, during the first two months of the year, 
while the course of business in 1853 is less fluctuating. 

The first half of 1852 was not satisfactory as regards exports, and the receipts 
from duties were much behind those of 1851,on many kinds of goods. But after 
July and August, the orders received at all the French Manufactories were numerous, 
af enabled them to make up for lost time. 

The value of machines exported in 1852 was 5,835,046 francs; in 1851, 5,562,070 
francs; articles of millinery and dressmaking, 4,947,614 francs; in 1851, 5,899,570 
francs; wines, 2,436,974 hectolitres; in 1851, 2,259,162 francs; cereals, 4,157,642 
francs; in 1851, 4,840,826 francs; salt, marine or saline, 1,088,829 metrical quintals ; 
in 1851, 1,015,942 ; refined sugar, 160,058 metrical quintals; in 1851, 159,829; wool- 
en fabrics, 57,396 metrical quintals; in 1851, 57,556. 

It will be seen that many of these articles are still behind the figures of Jast year, 
but they were much less favorable six months ago, 


“ “cr 
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The tonnage of general navigation* of France exhibits an increase in vessels enter- 
ing, and a decrease in vessels going out, since last year. 


There entered in 1852........ 18,702 vessels, of......+. 2,489,704 tons. 
4 17,424 - re 2,201,917 “ 
- 16,300 Oi: gisele 2,068,963 
16,898 se Ricken ee 1,868,226 
- ‘ 17,212 ® sta demee 1,886,269 
* , 15,626 ‘amknn ae 1,616,189 


This result furnishes another proof that the import trade has been more active in 
1852 than the export trade. 





COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO IN 1852, 


AMERICAN VESSELS ENTERING (COASTWISE) PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 28TH, 1852. 


No. Tons. No. Tons. 
57 46,046 | Brigs...........6. 64 11,221 
139 119,055 | Schooners........- 26 2,788 


196,781 


AMERICAN VESSELS ENTERING FROM FOREIGN PORTS. 


No. Tons. Tons. 
69 12,441 | Brigs.....c.ceccess 11,283 
16,275 | Schooners........ oa 6,666 


rr 


eeeeeeeenee 116,994 


FOREIGN VESSELS ENTERING FROM FOREIGN PORTS, 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 


Steamers...... eeeves 1 $60.) Brige... .ccvvrcvers 112 19,782 

i 938 52,382 | Schooners. . 60 6,892 
141 51,844 erate 

BOs 0 3vb wus ode de Sebs chWRe eee dvds scws coseeee eee 407 131,289 


RECAPITULATION, 


No. Tons. 
American vessels entering coastwise............+ : 844 196,781 
American vessels entering from foreign ports 252 116,944 
Foreign vessels entering from foreign ports . 407 131,289 


Total entered from January 1 to Dec. 28,1852. 1,008 445,014 


AMERICAN VESSELS CLEARING COASTWISE, 


No. Tons. No. Tons, 
90 57,758 | Brigs...... 92 15,416 
18,739 | Schooners........ 29,424 
12,170 
183,507 


AMERICAN VESSELS CLEARING FOR FOREIGN PORTS, 
No. Tons, No, Tons. 
66 68,511 | Brigs........ phy 64 11,625 
141 112,185 | Schooners..... eal on 46 5,505 
4 44 21,868 ae 
TOE sa ced ciaks cease dibinelb en Gusb ern Kobnd aioe 391 219,644 





* General navigation, in the technicai language of French official statistics, means the entire nav- 
jgation, including vessels going out and coming in, and without regard to privileges extended to cer- 
tain classes of vessels and withheld trom others. 
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FOREIGN VESSELS CLEARING FOR FOREIGN PORTS, 


No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Steamers...-......... 2 7178 | Brigs.......see.0++ 107 18,477 
ae a NEES ee 98 51,428 | Schooners.......... 59 6,728 
pe er 184 52,577 — 
ig REPL OS RN Te eel 2: a oo pe ee 405 129,988 


RECAPITULATION. 
: No. Tons, 
American vessels clearing coastwise ..........++ 705 133,507 
American vessels clearing for foreign ports....... 391 219,644 
Foreign vessels clearing for foreign ports ......-. 405 120,988 


Total cleared from Jan. 1 to Dec. 28,1852... 1,501 483,189 


PASSENGERS ARRIVING AND CLEARING BY SEA AT SAN FRANCISCO DURING THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 281TH, 1852. 
Males. Females. Children. Total. 
57,816 §,223 1,651 64,190 
22,554 390 2 22,946 


Excess of arrivals. ......ccecesecsvoes iNav ees is etaciuwees 41,244 


TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH FRANCE, 


In a Parliamentary paper, just printed, an account is given of the trade of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom with France in each year, from 1848 to 1851, both inclusive :— 


The declared value of British and Irish produce and manufactures ex- 
ported to France in 1848, was £1,025,521 
8 A AS eeeces Ca bOned CREE wR 0 Vaueeseeccesees es bnele 1,951,269 
2,401,956 
2,028,463 

The official value of the articles, and also of foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise, in 1848, was 2,391,556 
4,159,258 
4,657,579 
4,496,198 
The imports from France of official value were, in 1848 7,180,894 
OADM UCU se 5 dhonackubs bobeis su bank euewinqawawbeee 8,177,075 
8,454,193 
eA ies nad dk Gn 0b o oho ou modaee SS SP ee ee. Fe §,083,112 
In the four years the import duties were, 1848 * 43,822,196 
EL cans ssa veces nas yes C0 bbeb00n bese set ee cc etdeweteseeee 2,248,475 
2,020,767 
2,110,968 


IRISH PRODUCE IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN, 


According to a British Parliamentary return, just published, there were in 1848, of 
Irish growth, 844,504 quarters of grain imported into Great Britain from Ireland ; 
751,146 in 1850; and 850,068 in 1851. Of meal and flour, 1,176,926 quarters in 
1849; 1,055,241 in 1850; and 828,129 in 1851. Of live stock, the number from Ire- 
land into Great Britain was 520,756 in 1849; in 1850, 475,193 ; and in 1851, 474,203- 


RO en eee —~ 


ARRIVAL OF AMERICAN VESSELS AT SAN FRANCISCO IN 1852, 


The subjoined list of the vessels which arrived at San Francisco from Eastern do- 
mestic ports during the year 1852, with the ports from which they sailed, the amount 
of tonnage, the dates of arrival, and the length of passage, is derived from the San 
Francisco Price Current. 
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FROM NEW YORK, 


JANUARY. 


1,836 
1,426 
528 
996 


Vessels. 
18, Ship Comet.......+++- 
28, Hornet..... Rasecwases 
28, St. Lawrence .......--. 
28, Wild ligeon 
FEBRUARY. 


1, Trade Wind . 
5, Golden Gate ........ 
10, Sword Fish..... 
17, Celestial 


2,029 
1,849 
1,080 

860 


21, Bark Mersey.......+++ 
APRIL. 


13, Ship Invincible 
15, Hurricane 

18, Crescent 

19, Sartelle 

21, Europe . 

22, Georgia. 

22, Eclipse 


1, J. M. Mayo 
20, Seamen’s Bride 
20, Mechanic’s Own..... re 
22, Wisconsin 
25, Severn 
28, Great Britain 
EIN. , soca sso 0s te 
29, Kensington........ «+. 


24, Andalusia. 
30, Sea Serpent 


4, Staghound........... 
4, Sea Nymph, 
5, Kate Hayes. 
8, Oxenbridge 
12, Eastern State ..... Parra 


15, Gov. Morton........... 
19, Bark Racehound........ 
29, Ship White Squall..... 


AUGUST. 
2, Michael Angelo........ 
2, Bark Kremlin 
4, Ship Harriet Hoxie .... 
11, Grecian.........0. bck 
12, Prince de Joinville 
13, Caroline Read 
13, Empire 
13, Bark Julia Ann 
SEPTEMBER. 


1, Ship North America ... 


Tons. Days. 


Vessels, 
S, Atalanta... csecssedss 
6, Flying Cloud ......... 
7, Queen of the West .... 
14, Bark Fanny Major..... 
16, Pathfinder. .........0. 
28, Ship Union. .......... 
29, Kate Napier .......... 
30, John Jay.........006. 
30, N. B. Palmer.......... 


OCTOBER. 


104 
157 
146 
104 


120 
118 

92 
107 


1, Gazelle 
3, Messenger.,..... 

10, Antelope ........ 

19, Columbia..........0+- 


162 


115 
120 
146 
179 
148 
149 
108 


19, Bark Kate Hastings. ... 
19, Southerner... .. estetetv'e’s 
20, Ship North Star. 

20, Josephine ........... . 
20, Eliza Mallory 

20, Greyhound .,........ : 
20, Monterey..... SESE aoe 
50, Josiah Quincy 

31, Bark Greenfield 


NOVEMBER, 


152 

160 

150 

125) 5, Ship Mandarin 

182| 7 Bureka..........00e sh 

133 | 11, James Drake 

137 | 12, Fanny Forrester 

168 12, George Law........... 
| 12, Harkaway..........+. 

143 | 12, Rubicon 

119) 2% ae Sais cha a 

TERE 20.0 0bnceoegenes 

| 14, Jamestown..........-. 

130 15, Sovereign of the Seas... 

194 16, Bark Mermaid ........ 

19g 16, Frederick Warren 

- le 4 

153 20, Ship Raven..... ° 

150 30, California Packet 

150 30, W. H. Harbeck........ 

115 80, Bark Fenelon. 


124 


153) 
110° 2, Ship Defiance . eeereces 


| 4, Tropic ‘ 

| 4, Bark Allioth........... 
9, Ship Samuel Russell... . 
9, Sea Witch............ 
9, Seaman....... 

19, John Baring .......... 

19, Warner 

/19, Bark Comet........... 

20, Ship R. B. Forbes. ..... 
22, Matilda... .cocccccoess 
2B, BYTOM. . ccccscvcccces . 
23, Bark Mary & Jane...... 
27, Jeannette .......e200 





DECEMBER. 


154 | 
154 | 
133, 
160 
220 | 
154 
1385 


Tons. Days, 


1,805 
1,782 
1,240 
226 
381 
1,012 
353 
499 
1,490 


1,244 
1,851 
1,187 
599 
1,700 
448 
388 
127 
947 
649 
536 
601 
472 
560 


7177 
1,140 
483 
624 
508 
560 
499 
450 
408 
1,151 
2,468 
560 
363 
711 
602 
874 
393 


1,690 
512 
$29 
957 
907 
546 
570 
500 
540 
740 
410 

1,005 
346 
220 


142 
113 
1538 
159 
151 
118 
184 
270 
130 


135 
123 
152 
205 
136 
151 
178 
163 
146 
158 
127 
215 
197 
145 


115 
137 
162 
145 
175 
135 
178 
141 
165 
125 
103 
137 
179 
122 
299 


162 
212 


159 
208 
186 
119 
108 
125 
249 
147 
126 
128 
184 
122 
219 
204 
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FROM BOSTON. 


Vessels, Tons. Days. 
—T Tons, Days. | 30, Antelope ........+6+.+- 507 150 
14, Ship John Wade......... 650 131 sii 


mia 2, Horsburgh ......... «+. 542 128 

15, Flying Fish .......+..--1,506 98 alana 637 167 
28, Hannibal ..........2++- 644 248 6, T. B, Walea..........0. 569 144 
12, Isaiah Crowell.......... 172 
GAC, 13, Staffordshire .... 101 

8, song, Oa aa 886 148/18, R. OC. Winthrop.........- 138 
8, Ship Northern Light..... 1,021 109) 17, Shooting Star .......... 105 
24, Versailles........++++-- 550 188|17, Hamiltom,..........+00. 170 
26, John Bertram ....... .. 1,080 105 


a eS ee ae Se ee 


OCTOBER, 


—_ 1, BOVORTY oo ec cceee 144 

28, Benjamin Howard....... 690 120/15, Lady Franklin... 130 
27, Bark Ellen Noyes........ 417 182/18, Brig F. Copeland & Co . 158 
28, Ship Courier By 108 | 19, Ship Witch of the Wave.. 1,499 116 
19, Mary Merrill..........+. ‘424-179 
20, Samoset..........000... 734 148 
9, ae .. 596 150 20, John Quincy Adams..... 675 1%0 
--+» 569 148/20, Hippogriffe ..........5. 671 155 

+++ee+-1,804 128 | 81, Ellen Foster..... cheaven i. Ane 


NOVEMBER. 
80, Victory...cccesesccseee 691 188 peseecsecccece esos 690 187 


420 295 


niet 27, Winged Arrow ......... 1,052 118 
8, Bark G. E. Webster..... 854 218|098 Southern Cross......... 950 153 


8, Ship Roebuck..... eee ae 
4, Bark Ala.......sseeee+ 462 155 DECEMBER. 
“by ee 575 188) 1, Onward ...... 004 120 


21, Bark Wallace.. - 800 168] 2, Carthage ....... crecece 158 
21, Ship Samuel Appleton. . 787 143) 8, i 141 
Re | ae 750 177(|24,.Buena Vista.... : 152 





FROM BALTIMORE. 


Vessels. Tons. Days. Vessels. Tons. Days. 
JANUARY. 8, Bark Francis Patridge... 264 160 


15, Ship Helen A Miller..... 510 199 OCTOBER. 
FERUARY. 81, Maria eeeeee tee eeseeeer 274 122 
26, Bark E.H. Chapin...... 435 221 NOVEMBER. 


APRIL. 13, Brig Gen. Pinckney...... 194 227 
2, Kensington ............ 218 125 


FROM PHILADELPHIA, 





Tons. No. of days. 
February 18, Bark Thestiesien (San Diego) 385 150 


March 4, Ship Thomas Watson,........seeseeeees 348 116 
August 24, Bark Asa Packer..........sccsesecseeees 400 154 
September 80, Ship 8.8. Bishop .......... ‘ 595 122 
October 18, Carioca.......... ° 461 158 
, 19, Venice........ PYTTTETT TT TTT Tee 550 175 
. 21, Steam. Schooner Mary ADD, .ccccccccceees 100 260 


FROM RICHMOND, 


March 22, Ship Reindeer ........ecsesceeees escceese 800 149 
April 14, Gentoo.........se00e00- 747 =: 126 
October GENUS ccicc cccsees Pelee teed 600 00" ones 460 208 


FROM FRANKFORT, MAINE: 


September 7, Bark J. W. Paige.....s...sesseceesseeees 199 156 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO. V. 40 
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FROM NEW LONDON. 
September 28, Schooner Resolute.........+eeeeseeeeeee 185 185 


It will be seen by the foregoing table, that there arrived at San Francisco, from 
Eastern domestic ports, in 1852, 132 ships, 28 barks and 4 brigs and schooners—total 
164 vessels, Amount of tonnag? 124,650 tons; average length of passage 151 days. 

Of these vessels 47 were from Boston, with an aggregate tonnage of 34,241 tons, 
the average length of passage being 148} days; 99 from New York, the tonnage of 
which was 83,339 tons, and the average length of passage about 150 days; 7 from 
Philadelphia, with a tonnage of 2,839 tons, the average length of passage being about 
161 days ; 6 from Baltimore, with a tonnage of 1,890 tons, average length of passage 
179 days; from Richmond 8 vessels, 2,007 tons; and one each from Frankfort, Maine 
and New London. 

The arrivals during the different months of the year were as follows :— 

January—6 ships, tonnage 5,941, average passage 140 days. AI assorted cargoes, 
with but little coal, cement, bricks, or lumber. 

February—6 ships, 2 barks, 8,238 tons, average passage 145} days. About one 
million feet lumber and considerable cement, with some coal. One vessel with gov- 
ernment stores. 

March—5 ships, 2 barks; 4,557 tons, average passage 132 days. A large quantity 
of lumber, bricks, coal, cement, and iron, with but little general cargo. One vessel 
loaded with flour. 

April—10 ships, 3 barks; 10,267 tons, average passage 137} days. Three of these 
vessels were loaded with flour, and four mostly with coal. The remainder had much 
coal, iron, cement, lumber, etc., so that the quantity of general assorted merchandise 
was small for the number of ships. 

May—11 ships; 7,695 tons, average passage 149 days. Seven of these vessels 
were mostly loaded with coal, lumber, grain, flour, and iron; only four had much as- 
sorted groceries. 

June—3 ships; 2,864 tons, average passage 129 days. 

July—14 ships, 4 barks ; 14,439 tons, average passage 146} days. The proportion 
of assorted groceries to general cargo received this month, was small; butter was the 
only article which arrived in excess. 

August-—14 ships, 3 barks; 12,424 tons, average passage 1484 days. Five of the 
vessels arriving this month brought no assorted cargo, the other twelve had a fair as- 
sortment of general groceries. 

September—9 ships, 3 barks, 1 schooner ; 10,622 tons, average passage 156} days. 
Of the arrivals this month, seven vessels brought mostly passengers, lumber, coal, etc 

October—22 ships, 4 barks, 1 brig, one schooner; 19,441 tons, average passage 160 
days. 

November—18 ships, 3 barks, 1 brig; 15,877 tons, average passage 161 days. 

December—14 ships, 4 barks ; 12,285 tons, average passage 1584 days. 

The steamships which arrived from New York during the year, are not included in 
the above statement. 

The following are the twelve shortest passages of the year :— 

Name. FP Date of arrival. No. of days. 
Sword Fish February 10... 92 
Flying Fish......... TTtTETe bebaeas be Webneawe 18... 98 
Staffordshire TOis: 101 
Severeign of the Seas New York........November 15... 103 
Comet ......ceecsescsees beeceesees : January 13...° 104 
Wild Pigeon . January 28... 104 
John Bertram........+..005 oo sgeewee Boeteme. vesscvces March 96.3. 105 
Shooting Star * peetaewes --August 17... 105 
Celestial New York February 17... 107 
Courier Boston April 28... 108 

i New York April 22... 108 
Sea Witch....... Cb ve dee oceitlesis sels So ray .»-December 9... 108 


Subjoined is a statement of the number of vessels which have sailed from the 
United States for California, each month since the discovery of gold :— 
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1848. 1849. 1860. 1861. 1852. 
83 82 26 14 


oo o> SSR RA ae ee 64 83 
a BetnindcctstAtee: ce 9. S200 
SOW oieue bun by eeu can cebedvecsci 21 69 

eee eee eee ewer eee ee eeeeeeeee 388 
82 
25 


20 
24 
15 
28 
28 
15 


eee 2s oS eee 


ee ee eeeeeeree eeee 
BOGE 6 ii an etnsis dsce ce chaeeecew 


81 
34 
26 


23 


— 


December........ ee eee ee ereeeeeee 


11 
18 
8 
4 
5 
6 
26 4 27 
4 
10 
14 
11 
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LAKE IMPORTS AT BUFFALO IN 1852, 


The following table of imports at the port of Buffalo by the Lakes, for the season 
of 1852, is derived from the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser :— 


IMPORTS AT BUFFALO BY LAKE IN 1852. 


Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 
bbls. 1,299,518 $5,847,808 | Butter........]bs. 8,989,917 $718,184 
COB L818 LAP Giicin dow cece 7,164,672 116,467 
766,790 | Tallow.......... 1,014,686 101,468 
793,060 9,796,590 881,694 
315,590 feet 72,837,255 8,680,470 
76,860 12,998,614 38,899,584 
54,412 | Wool 45,172 38,842,728 
14,522 363,060 Hemp 71,960 
Cranberries........ 1,176 11,760 | Flax 11,885 
ORcccetens Seti 7,577 227,810 796,300 
15,297 | Sheep 41,375 
242,392 | Horses 164,300 
178,875 | Live hogs 1,112,280 
Broom-corn. . . bales 65,040 | Dressed hogs..... 280,930 
Copper 21,800 | Pelts bales 135,825 
Butfalo-robes. . bales 4,000 231,785 
pigs 31,916 119,205 2,210 
bush. 5,549,778 4,994,800 188,660 
8,082,047 165,136 
1,141,841 | Tobacco..... 4 464,060 
298,747 | Tobacco .... 198,875 
78,589 | Sundries ...- 8,000,000 





Mn NN SG 6 i ibe ba’ ake Sas Ree Ay do $45,265,922 
Total value, 1851............ Liahind aces Desde avinunaaheadas 31,889,951 


PN id dae wnnvodsbibebsddansebiiceces ey See aS $18,375,971 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SHIPPING, 


A recent return made to the British Parliament furnishes the declared value of the 
exports of British produce, and also the employment of British and foreign shipping, 
during a period of thirty years, from 1822 to 1851 inclusive. Within that period the 
amount of British exports has been doubled ; but this increase has taken place entire- 
ly singe 1832, up to which date there has been no sustained improvement for ten 
years. The table also shows, at a glance the effects of the banking and commercial 


* In eleven months, 
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ion of 1826, 1837, and 1848, Within the same period the increase in the em- 
ployment of British shipping has been still more remarkable than the growth of ex- 
ports, the total amount of tonnage entered inwards and cleared outwards having been 
three times as large last year as in 1822. The augmentation in foreign tonnage since 
the repeal of the navigation laws is exhibited in a still greater ratio; but this dispro- 
portionate movement will be reversed in the returns for 1852. 





COMMERCE OF SANDUSKY. 


From a detailed statement of the Commerce of the port of Sandusky, and other 
places in that district, published in a late number of the Commercial Register, (a most 
ably conducted daily,) the Cincinnati Price Current compiles the following statistics, 
which show a large increase in the business, as compared with 1851. Toledo has also 
largely increased, but the excess in the value of the Commerce of Sandusky for the 
year 1852, over that of Toledo, is $2,381,947. ' 

The total imports of Sandusky, as shown by the collector's statement, were in— 

$40,896,085 
13,917,564 


$26,978,121 


$18,789,814 
4,755,729 


$14,034,085 


$59,685,899 
18,673,298 


Increase (220 per cent)... ccccccccscccecess eccees $41,012,606 
The total imports of other ports in the district, were in— 


$4,176,321 
1,411,918 


$2,764,408 


$1,237,267 
1,160,158 


$77,114 


$5,413,588 
2,572,071 


Increase (110 per cent) $2,841,517 
TOTAL COMMERCE OF THE DISTRICT. 


$65,099,487 
21,245,364 


Increase (206 per cent)..........+6+ oe cevecvccee $43,854,123 
It is proper to state that the exhibit of the Commerce of ante f for the year 
1851, did not include money packages by express, which are included in the current 


statement for 1852. 
It will also be seen by a comparison with the statement of 1851, that there has 
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been a large increase in 1852, in the number of marine arrivals and departures. In 
1852, the arrivals at this port are set down at..........+eeeeeeeeeeees 8,242 
Ditto in 1851 Pee Pere HO SETH ESEH SHEESH EHESESEHEHE . 1,998 


I Er a a na aay bee te wide Wameuue cuwewns 1,244 
8,250 
1,990 


1,260 
6,492 


Departures in 1852 CHSCCLOC SSE FAASTC ECSU SSE HCC SEHEEESC OPO REESE RE OO SCS 


” 1861 Peewee ease eeeesereeeseeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeeH ee 


en, 5 & 0's hae MH EA dha ORE Meee ba dd eeew ene eeneeever 
Total arrivals and departures in 1852........seeeeceeecsseeeressenes 
“ “ 


“a We sakn Gr nation nek . oe 3,998 


2,494 


MI Ss ROO E 665606 54s Sneha aclacusneded 00s dnbeepeeeeeenas 





THE PACIFIC WHALING BUSINESS, 


The Polynesian gives a complete report of this year’s whaling operations, so far as 
it could be ascertained at that great whaleman’s head-quarters. 

The number of whale ships that have visited the Islands this fall is 275, and the 
total amount of oil and bone in the same is 17,247 barrels sperm oil, 421,585 barrels 
whale oil, and 5,357,737 lbs. of bone. The average catchings during the season have 
been 1,244 barrels whale oil, and 15,815 lbs. bone to each ship. The amount of oil 
which had been sent home between the 6th November and December Ist, was 
148,523 bbls. sperm, 3,048,817 bbls. whale, and 2,602,918 lbs. bone, all of which was 
shipped on fifteen vessels, seven of which cleared for New Bedford, two for New 
Le ap ig for New London, one for Warren, one for Stonington, and one for Fal- 
mouth. 

Estimating the value of the 275 ships which have touched at the Islands this sea- 
son, together with their outfits at $40,000 each, we find the total value of the fleet 

$11,000,000 00 
434,624 00 
6,649,944 50 
1,339,444 35 


Total value of vessels and cargo..........+.+.- syapdeneehens $19,414,016 84 


ae number of seamen attached to these 275 ships is probably six or eight thous- 
and, 
The national character of these ships is as follows: American 258; French 10; 
Bremen 4 ; English, Chilean, and Hawaiian, each one. 

The above facts show the value and business only of that portion of the Pacific 
whaling fleet, which has visited the Sandwich Islands during the last few months. 
There are over 15,000 American seamen, and 650 ships, at present engaged in the 
Pacific fisheries, from which it will be seen that our countrymen have almost a mo- 
nopoly of the trade. Not more than about one-half of the whale oil produced by 
them finds a market in the United States. Nearly all the other half is exported to 
the Baltic and North Seas, and is principally consumed in the States of Germany. 





COMMERCE OF EGYPT. 


From the Paris, (France,) Constitutionalist, we derive the following official state- 
ment of the Exports from Egypt during the eleven years from 1841 to 1851. Value 
in Egyptian Piasters :— 

198,270,150 | 1845 185,782,290 | 1849..... 203,056,232 
180,446,600 | 1846 187,311,080 | 1850..... 815,357,860 
191,538,400 | 1847..... 801,343,500 | 1851..... 825,804,695 
167,868,450 | 1848 157,256,546 


These returns show that the foreign Commerce of Egypt has increased considerabl 
from 1849 to 1851, under the government of the present Viceroy. This progress is 
due principally to the system of government which has prevailed since the death of 


at eet rh itn RSA 8 Bein i tt oom 
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Mehemet Ali, and was not completely developed until it was undertaken by the pres- 
ent government. 

During the period above named, the im into that country increased from 187 
millions of piasters per annum, to 230 millions in value. The navigation returns show 
that British shipping occupies the first place in Egyptian Commerce, the North comes 
next, Austria the third, and France the fourth. 





TRADE AND COMMERCE OF PROVIDENCE, 


The following statistics of the Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the port of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, for the years 1843 to 1852, inclusive, have heen prepared from 
the records and papers in the office of the Collector of the District, by James Shaw, 
Deputy Collector. 

Number of vessels arrived— 


Coastwise. Foreign. Year. Coastwise. Foreign. 
3,941 30 BEGG i ads civinbe 4,742 88 
58 oe: 4,332 64 
50 ROR aoa wiad 3 4,248 86 
64 | ee 4,432 410 
SO Ree 4,861 68 


44,220 658 


Domestic pro- 
Merchandise Imported from duce Exported 
Foreign countries. to Foreign 
countries, 
Value. Duties. Value, 


$162,494 $25,925 36 $84,404 
888,925 73,637 05 141,781 
168,896 40,709 66 101,501 
189,874 47,003 27 73,582 
884,841 46,413 31 117,708 
153,791 89,187 65 71,003 
250,594 31,579 00 61,919 
214,863 46,805 85 81,423 
132,672 89,110 75 50,828 
175,220 88,489 45 41,576 








$2,222,170 $428,860 85 $825,220 


Quantity of a few of the articles 6f merchandise imported éoastwise :— 


Cotton. Flour, Grain. Hay. Coal. 
bales. bbls. bush. tons. tons, 


51,718 95,432 679,447 Noacct. 43,786 
62,016 97,144 859,260 “ 54,109 
44,365 81,170 195,503 “ 69,400 
60,047 95,399 787,262 “ 61,553 
10,700 96,389 622,850 "88 76,611 
78,920 113,188 844,597 587 10,408 
17,567 134,724 853,983 1,268 92,996 
68,258 125,840 124,982 991 86,440 
69,880 116,045 793,309 631 107,514 
100,378 144,930 835,988 587 134,191 











683,844 1,099,761 7,797,131 4,842 797,008 


To the above should be added the coastwise business of Pawtucket, which passes 
through the harbor, and which amounted, in the year 1852, to 141 vessels arrived, 
with 12,798 tons of coal, lumber, &c. 

The principal articles of Foreign merchandise now imported, are molasses, sugar, 
coal, salt, and iron, and occasionally a cargo from Africa, consisting of ivory, gum, 
tortoise shell, cloves, dates, &c. 

The total amount of revenue collected at this port, from the year 1790 to 1852, in- 
clusive, is $10,453,778. i 
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TONNAGE AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS, 


We publish below a carefully prepared tabular statement of the tonnage which has 
arrived at this port from foreign countries for each calendar year from 1821 to 1852, 


both inclusive, 
TONNAGE AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS. 
No. of American. Foreign. Total 
arrivals. tons. tons. tons. 
912 155,728 16,240 171,963 
1,172 203,0824 23,7072 226,790}4 
1,217 203,308 22,481 226,789 
1,364 236,080% 19,689 252,769% 
1,436 259,5244 20,6544 280,179% 
1,389 246,1744 28,822% 274,9974 
1,414 255,276 37,5964 292,8724 
1,277 236,308 39,8684 275,677 
1,310 255,691 25,820% 281,512 
1,489 280,918 33,7972 314,715% 
1,634 274,2374 62,772 337,0094 
1,808 295,293} 106,425 401,718} 
1,926 820,0834 110,835 430,918} 
1,932 852,2254 96,6792 444,904% 
2,044 373,465 90,999 464,464 
2,285 407,095 149,634} 556,730 
2,071 368,011% 171,3604 639,3724 
1,790 377,563 91,3262 468,8904 
2,159 422,340} 142,9852 665,335t 
1,958 409,458 118,136 527,594 
2,118 423,9524 125,0734 549,0252 
1,962 406,6232 148,691% §55,3154 
1,832 $85,1244 106,370 491,495 
2,208 438,0744 155,2982 593,373 
2,144 472,491% 140,8582 613,350 
2,292 496,761 185,404 682,165 
3,147 605,482¢ 333,537 939,019 
3,060 657;7943 367,3214 1,025,116 
8,227 734,008% 414,096 1,148,104¢ 
8,343 807,580} 441,7564 1,249,337 
8,840 1,144,485 479,566% 1,624,051¢ 
3,847 1,231,954 478,037 1,709,988 


The addition of a large number of American ships to our California fleet, and the 
demand for vessels at our southern ports, have limited the increase exclusively to 
foreign tonnage. 

It is becoming each year more and more difficult to obtain a correct exhibit of our 
coastwise commerce. The law exonerates vessels engaged in this trade from enter- 
ing or clearing at the custom-house, unless they have foreign goods or distilled spirits 
on board; and the number in proportion to the whole thus employed, which make 
any record of their arrival or departure, is each year lessening. Few vessels arrive 
coastwise with foreign goods, and thus the record of clearances gives a better index 
of the tonnage engaged in this trade, although this is far from including the whole 
list. We annex a comparison for four years :— 


ENTERED COASTWISE,. CLEARED COASTWISE,. 


Year. No. of vessels. Tons, No. of vessels, Tons. 
MAD 6 cialis vind hh ooeRee 1,855 424,976 3,994 895,589 
1,928 489,3952 4,719 1,020,070 
1,768 455,542 4,803 1,214;942 
Leki Wbeek-eneeeiina 4 1,766 497,840 4,680 1,173,762 


It is probable that more vessels arrived and departed coastwise during the year 
than in any former year, although the record shows a slight decline. 


Sl i i gc i i ta a 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE OF DUBUQUE. 


G. R. West has furnished for publication the annexed statistical information in rela- 
tion to the Commerce, Trade, Population, &c., of Dubuque, Iowa, for the year 1852 : 


IMPORTS OF DUBUQUE IN 1852. 


Tonnage. Cash Val. Tonnage. Cash Val. 
Dry Goods......... 1,700 $560,000| Musical instruments. . 3 2,200 
Groceries........... 2,840 488,000| Rope and cordage ... 30 9,000 
Crockery and glass... 280 GOO | Hemp i.i..0 00 ccaess 160 
Boots and shoes ..... 50 24,400) Oakum....... ecaek 450 
Hats and caps....... she ecu bench LL PETE 8,000 
Iron, steel, and nails.. 1,600 108,000) Gunny bags......... 8,250 
Hardware and cutlery 460 52,000 | Feathers 3 300 
Sheet iron.......... 40 6,400 | Liquors ...... scoeves 24,000 
Tin plate and copper. 18 2,520 Leather and saddlery. 28 16,860 
SOs... tek ee 120 14,400 | Wagons, carriages, etc. 9 6,200 
Steamenginesd& mach. 580 136,000) Pine lumb. & shingles. 17,000 112,000 
French mill stones... 13 8,000 | Cabinet furniture, ... 20 2,500 
Grindstones......... 6 600 | Square timber 5,000 
Lead pipe ........ os 6 960) Wood, (3,210 cords).. 4, 9,630 
Paints and oils 8 8,800 | Green fruits. .... 5 oa 4,000 
Drugs and medicines . 28 16,200 | Grass & garden seeds. 800 
Dye stuffs ...... eae 2 800 | Potatoes and onions. . 800 
Books and stationery. 100 21,820 | Emigrants’ furniture . 1,220 13,200 








Total amount for 1852..............0.. asta 28,926 $1,670,890 
ad ~ a Bit PAE a ocahassbc ae 20,662 1,175,207 





Increase for 1852..... bite a hae Siena ae 8,263 $495,182 
EXPORTS OF DUBUQUE IN 1852. 


Tonnage. Cash Val. Tonnage. Cash Val. 

Lead, (116,000 pigs). 8,700 $848,000 Live hogs, (60) 240 
Pork, (1,000 bbls.)... 300 16,000 Wagons, (42 1 2,520 
Flour, (3,000 bbls.)... 324 12,000 Plows, (8v) 8,000 
Bacon, (32,000 lbs.) .. 16 8,200 Dry goods 133,384 
Lard, (12,000 Ibs.) ... 6 560 Groceries 52,005 
Barley, (2,000 bu.) ... 18 600 6,000 
Corn, (4,200 bu.)..... 117 1,260 Iron, steel and nails... 16,000 
Oats, (8,000 bu.)..... 140 2,000 | Glass, sash and doors. 2,400 
Dry hides,(18,000]bs.) 27 Liquors, (300 bbls.) .. 3,600 
Furs and skins, (1,000) 1 / Lime, (2,500 bbls(... 2,250 
Horned cattle, (120).. 3 $00 Butter, eggs & poultry 4,680 
Horses, (80) Household furniture. . 5,126 
Sheep, (300) 
Petak MAO Fk DOES y vn oe kn ped ncnoaly cen és 13,284 $629,140 

4 4,287 233,239 








ara GE TG 6 va 6s os ck aninnd ngeenee WER 8,997 $895,901 


Which is equal to 132 per cent over last year. 

The number of steamboat arrivals at Dubuque this season is 417: that of 1851, 351, 
making an increase of 67 over last year. The number of departures is 418, that of 
last year 822; showing an increase of 68 in favor of 1852. The steamer Lamartine 
arrived at our levee on the 12th day of March, being the first arrival of the season, 
and was also the last boat up—arriving on the 29th of November, and taking her de- 
parture hence for’ Montrose on the 4th day of December. She brought up on her last 
trip a large cargo of assorted merchandise for our city. 

Our river froze over this season eight inches above low water mark. Navigation 
closed early. A large quantity of merchandise, destined for this northern and west- 
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ern country was in uence lodged below, and stored for the winter. Consider- 
able freight has been received at this place from the Atlantic cities, by way of Chicago 
and Rockford, IIL, since the close of navigation, destined for St. Paul, and other points 
on the Mississippi River. 

This trade would no doubt become immense in a short time after the Central and 
Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroads are completed from Dubuque east to Lake 
Michigan. The Central Road is now commenced opposite Dubuque, and a large num- 
ber of hands are at work. It is confidently expected that at the expiration of the 
coming year a train of cars will leave Dubuque, at the Mississippi, for New York 
and Boston. 

The average freight on the above importations from St. Louis this year, will not fall 
far short of 60 per cent per 100 lbs.; making a sum total of $28,689 60, which is 
equal to 20 per cent over thatof last year. And this increase is owing to the exceed- 
ing low water during the latter part of the navigable season. 

On exports it has operated in the same manner ; and in consequence but little sup- 

lying has been done. It is well known to the public, and those who navigate the 
estern rivers, that since July last, it has been a season of unprecedented low water, 
obstructing navigation to a very great extent, and in consequence of which many of 
our first class steamers were obliged to withdraw from the trade; consequentl 
freight on both imports and exports ranged very high; and the result was, our antici- 
semen in the spring, with regard to the commerce, etc., were not fully realized. 
owever, in the face of all these disadvantages there has been a very flattering in- 
crease in the business of our place during the past year, and I am confidently looking 
forward to a much larger increase the present one, for a much larger amount of busi- 
ness, I think, must necessarily be done. 

The average crops in Iowa for the past year have been good. A good grain crop 
has been fully realized by the farmers in Northern Iowa; and large quantities must 
aw seek some market on the Mississippi in the early opening of navigation in 

853. 

The average price of wheat for the past year ranged from 50c. to 60c.; corn 
25 a 28c; oats, 18 to 20c.; barley, 30 to 32c.; Timothy seed, from $2 to $2 50; clo- 
ver, $7; flax seed, 81; white beans $3, but now can be bought for $1; potatoes, 60 
to 65c.; onions, 50 to 60c.; mess pork, $16 to $18 per bbl.; smoked hams, 8 to 10c. ; 
shoulders, 7 to 8c.; ribs and sides, 8 to 10c.: lard, 10c.; butter, 12} to 15c.; cheese, 
10 to 124c.; eggs, 10 to 12c. 

Pork is coming in freely. About 6,000 hogs have been already purchased in this 
city during the past few weeks. The average price has ranged from 5 to 5c. per Ib. ; 
a few choice lots have been sold at 5% and 6c.; the present market is firm at 5}c. 
The hog crop for the past year has been exceedingly good, and over that of 1851 has 
increased some 100 per cent. About two-thirds of this crop has already come in. I 
have not the least doubt but that the market will remain firm, at the present price, 
during the remainder of the season; and, if any thing, will range higher, as there are 
several buyers in the market, and the demand great. 

The population of Dubuque, at the taking of the last census, nearly a year since, 
was about 6,000, It now numbers, including the newly proposed corporate limits of 
the city, nearly 7,000. One hundred new buildings, chiefly of brick, have been erect- 
ed during the past year. Many valuable improvements have been commenced, and 
our streets are being rapidly graded and paved, and a number of sewers and culverts 
being built. 

Large sums of money have been expended in the improvement of our harbor and 
levee; and a considerable portion of the work will be completed early in the spring, 
which will add greatly to our prospects in a commercial point of view. 

Taking into consideration the location of Dubaque, on the banks of the mighty 
Father of Waters—its extensive and unrivalled back country, with its rich and fertile 
soil, abounding in inexhaustible mines of lead, and beds of coal and plaster; its con- 
templated railroads, some of which have been already commenced, terminating as 
they will do, without a doubt, at our city, making it the great central point of trade 
for miles around. I have no hesitation in saying that Dubuque, at no far distant day, 
is destined to be one of the greatest commercial emporiums of the Northwest. 


G, R. WEST. 
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TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND BELGIUM. 


During the year !850, the imports from the United States into Belgium amounted 
to $7,227,000. The value of goods sent from ™-lgium to the United States direct 
was $3,263,000. It is important, however, tos te that a large amount of Relgem 
manufactures are exported from France and England, and also, that by way of Eng- 
land, Belgium receives a large amount of raw material and produce, which in the year 
we refer to was as follows :— 


$6,320,800 
2,159,400 making $8,480,200 
tates of...... ‘aes 4,227,000 


And you have the large sum Of.2........ceeeeeeseeeeseeeees $15,707,000 


The Minister thinks the postage will amount to $50,000 per annum. He also thinks 
that if annual fairs were held in Norfolk and Richmond, similar to those in Germany, 
a large business in the South and West would spring up. 


——<—<—$$ $$ 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE OF POINTS IN THE STRAITS OF JUAN DE FUCA. 


Coast Survey Orrice, March 19, 1853, 

Sra :—I have the honor to submit herewith the latitudes and longitudes of points 
in the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Territory of Washington, from observations made by 
Assistant George Davidson, and computed in this office. 

The latitude of Scarboro’ Harbor depends on an extensive series of observations, 
and that of False Dungeness and of Point Hudson on preliminary observations, and 
are probably correct to the nearest second of are. 

The longitude of Scarboro’ Harbor depends on thirty moon culminations, compared 
with corresponding observations at Greenwich; that of False Dungeness Bay and 
Point Hudson, on differences by six chronometers from Scarboro’ Harbor. 

Longitude west of Greenwich, 
C. 8. Station at Latitude. In time. In arc, 


Scarboro’ Harbor ........... . 48° 21’ 49” 8 18 28.8 124° 37’ 12” 
False Dungeness Bay 48 07 52 8 18 49.4 128 27 21 


Point Hudson 48 07 03 8 10 58.2 122 44 88 


I would respectfully request authority to publish the above. 
. Very respectfully yours, &c., 


A. D. BACHE, Superintendent, 
Hon. James Gururig, Secretary of the Treasury. 





NOTICE TO MARINERS, 


OFFICIAL. 
DeraRTMENT OF Stars, WasHINGTON, April, 1853, 
The following notice to mariners, received from the United States Consul at London, 
of a light at the entrance of the New Harbor at Naples, is published for general in- 
formation :— 


LIGHT AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE NEW HARBOR AT NAPLES, 


Hyproarapuic Orrice, ApmiraLty, February 7th, 1853, 
The Neapolitan Government has given notice that on the first of November last, a 
new small light was established at the outer extremity of the Southern Pier, which 
forms the Porto Militare at Naples. It is a Fixed Light, but varied by flashes, at in- 
tervals of three minutes. It stands 86 feet above the mean level of the sea, and is 
visible 10 miles in fine weather. 
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The Light bears S. $ E. magnetic, and 250 fathoms distant, from the Gran Faro, or 
principal Light, which is placed on the elbow of the adjacent pier of the Porto Mer- 
cantile, and which revolves with flashes every two minutes. Moreover the new Light 
bears S. by W. 4 W., 296 fathoms, from the small Fixed Red Light standing on the 
end of the Mercantile Pier. 

The entrance of the Porto Militare faces the E. N. E., and lies between the two 
last-mentioned Lights and the new one, and is about 220 fathoms wide; to enter, 
therefore, by night, keep the new light on the port or left side, and not at a less dis- 
tance than 20 fathoms, in order to avoid the shallow that projects from the pier-head 
to the eastward; and when the light bears W. 4S. the vessel should promptly haul 
in to the westward. ‘ : 

Whereas, to enter the Porto Mercantile, a vessel must keep the two bright Lights 
to the westward; and steer so as to be able to haul round the Red Light into the 
harbor, where she should be prepared to anchor very quickly, on account of its nar- 
row entrance. 


nee 


HOLYHEAD PILOTAGE REGULATIONS. 


The Carnarvon Herald states that the Sub-commissioners of Pilotage for the dis- 
trict of Holyhead have given notice that a new scale of pilotage from their district, 
approved by the Trinity Board, and assimilating the pilotage for both the new and 
old harbors, has been issued to the pilots of Holyhead, and took effect from the Ist 
inst. It is as follows :— 
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Cwrnmnwnd oH KKH OS 


7 
10° 

1 
11 
16 
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7 
12 
17 

3 
10 


Vessels not exceeding per register 50 tons.........++s+s+0% 
Exceeding 50 tons, not exceeding 100........ 
“ 100 “ “ 
200 
800 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 1,000....... geoce ee 
1,000, seven shillings for each 100 tons. 


COOMA wowvoaonoe 


rag not having British registers are to pay one-fourth more than ships having 
British registers, except when such first first-mentioned ships shall, by any order of 
Her Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council, be privileged to enter the ports of this 
kingdom, upon paying the same duties of tonnage as are paid by British ships, in 
which case such ships and vessels not having British registers shall pay the like rates 
of pilotage only as are payable by ships having British registers; the said surplus 
rate chargeable upon unprivileged foreign vessels is to be paid to the collector of this 
corporation’s light dues at the Custom-House, Holyhead. All ships and vessels under 
any circumstances of distress are to pay the pilot a further sum of money, to be cal- 
culated according to the extent and circumstances of such distress and the services 
afforded. A pilot taken on board a vessel at the distance of three leagues or further 
to the southward and westward of Holyhead, shall be entitled to the following addi- 
tional pay, provided a clear understanding shall have been come to between him and 
the master of the vessel that his services are accepted, and that he is to receive such 
additional pay, and the same shall have been recorded in the log-book of the pilot 
vessel as well as in that of the ship, and he shall have received a certificate thereof 
from the master; namely, On having a Liverpool pilot on board, off Point Lynas, and 
landing the Holyhead pilot there, £3 8s. On landing the pilot at the Great Orms- 
head, £4 4s, If a pilot is taken beyond the limits of his license to Chester water or 
to Liverpool, £5 5s, With the sum of 7s, 6d. per day for every day such pilot may 
be detained on board in consequence of the ship or vessel performing quarantine, or 
detained under any other restriction such ships may be liable to. Pilots boarding 
ships and vessels at a less distance than three leagues from the Head as above, are to 
receive 10s. 6d. less for pilotage than above rates. It is particularly requested that 
commanders of my on discharging their pilots off Point Lynas, or at the Ormshead, 
should be certain that such pilots will be taken on shore without being delayed on 
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board such vessels or boats as may receive them; as a pilot will be entitled to 7s. 6d. 
per day for every day he shall be kept out frota landing after the day he is di 

from the ship or vessel he may have piloted, unless it can be proved that such delay 
had unavoidably happened from the violence of the wind and weather. 





DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS. 


The Royal Society was “ged entertained by Captain Denham, R. N. of H. B. M 
ship Herald, with an account of his experiences in deep sea soundings. The expedi- 
tion under Captain Denham was particularly directed to observe soundings, and it was 
very successful. The deepest was attained on a calm day, October 30, 1852, in the 
passage from Rio Janeiro to the Cape of Good Hope. The sounding-line, one-tenth 
of an inch in diameter, was furnished by Commodore McKeever, U. S. N., command- 
ing the frigate Congress. The plummet weighed nine pounds, and was eleven inches 
long by one-seventh of an inch diameter. When the depth of 7,796 fathoms was 
reached, the plummet touched bottom. Captain Denham states that Lieutenant 
Hutcheson and himself drew up the plummet fifty fathoms, but it indicated the same 
depth after each experiment. The velocity of the line was as follows :— 
Hours. Minute. Seconds. 
The first 1,000 fathoms in..... Snsessevoes 27 15 
1,000 to 2,000 " 89 40 
2,000 to 3,000 48 10 
3,000 to 4,000 e: 13 89 
4,000 to 5,000 27 06 
5,000 to 6,000 45 25 
6,000 to 7,000 49 15 
7,000 to 7,706 14 15 


24 45 


The whole time taken by the plummet in descending to this amazing depth of 7,706 
fathoms, or 7.7 geographical miles of 60 to a degree, was 9 hours 24 minutes and 45 
seconds. The highest summits of the Himalaya are little more than 28,000 feet, or 
4.7 geographical miles above the sea. 





VARIATION IN THE LEVEL OF LAKE ONTARIO, 


Weare indebted to Capt. H. T. Spencer for the annexed observations on the level 
of Lake Ontario:— ° 
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The measures were taken from the top of the dock, and reduced to one point of ob- 
servation, of course, the less the measure, the higher is the level of the water of the 
Lake. The highest was in July, 1852, and the lowest in November, 1850; the differ- 
ence being two feet nine inches. The average shows that the level was unusually 
high in 1847, when we had a very large amount of rain, and in 1852, and in the other 
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years was nearly the same, and but little exceeding the mean of the seven years, viz. : 
2 feet 5 inches. 

In January, 1848, the Lake was high, and in the preceding month, from the uncom- 
mon amount of rain in the fall months. In all the other years, the Lake has been 
low in January and December. In December, 1852, the Lake was higher than com- 
mon for the same reason. 

The Lake is usually highest in May and the summer months, when the melted snows 
and spring rains have sent on their waters from the Western Lakes to raise the level 
of Lake Ontario. 

The greater evaporation in summer prevents Lake Ontario from rising as high as it 
otherwise would, and the diminished evaporation in the colder months, tends to raise 
it above the natural level. 

It is evident that the chief cause of the variation of level, is the relative amount of 
water poured into the Lakes from their tributary streams. 

There is no evidence of a regular or periodical rise and fall of the Lakes, in a cycle 
< given years. The imagined periodical variations do not occur, as the measurements 
show. 
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RAILROADS IN ALABAMA, JANUARY 1, 1852. 


No.of No.of Total 
miles miles length 
com- inpro- when Cost 
pleted. gress. finished. per mile, Aggre. cost. 


Montgomery and West Point....... 88 - 88 15,000 $1,320,000 





Mobile and Ohio........... aD yaya 83 ret 494 19,342 10,000,000 
Alabama and Tennessee .......... es ea 200 20,000 4,000,000 
Memphis and Charleston........... oo 815 10,000 8,150,000 
Alabama and Mississippi.......... ee 60 90 8,000 720,000 

Ws iss Sad Sas ob oe 121 216 1,087 $19,190,000 


Several other important roads have been projected, and will no doubt be ultimately 
completed ; but these plans are not sufficiently advanced to be included in the above 
table. It is proper to observe that but sixty-three miles of the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road run through the territory of Alabama, though it is a work which may justly be 
considered a part of the extensive system of public improvements of that State. 





RAILROAD COMMUNICATION WITH CHICAGO, 


The railroads which now center at Chicago, Illinois, and are now being constructed, 
which will center there within the next three years, may be summed up as follows: 


Boston, via Albany, Niagara, Detroit......... sintpiac a reera ae ba. wae ee miles 1,000 
New York,. via Dunkirk, Toledo .............06. ie abl WARDS Oke RD * 900 
Philadelphia, via Pittsburg, Fort Wayne ...........ceeeeeeeeeeeee eves 800 
BaJtimore, via Wheeling, Columbus .......-..eececceeseeeececccseees 750 
Ber roee We Cememnadl, ORGAO, 5 0 00 oo oe 0 occ scenes conse cccccesccacs 800 
Charleston and Savannah, via Louisville, Indianapolis, Nashville, Evansville 1,000 
ee eee oar ree Rate ae dibs oeieinaiee 6a Wane a om 200 
St. Louis, Alton, Springfield, and Bloomington............ fs deinds 6 Canes 250 
Quincey and Military Tract .......sceeceescecccececeescceeseeescens 250 
BG EI BONN og o.-c 00 co a vcs eesessercnvceee eccccevecs 200 
SOON, TR ID CNBCUD 0 5 oon cece t cw sds ttc tes vtdecnsdccvencs 200 
Illinois and Wisconsin, via Fon du Lac to Lake Superior ............66- 400 
Lake Shore, Milwaukee, and Green Bay .......cceeceeeseeeceeeeeeees 200 

IE i 56 00 ok ok 0c cn cde ccbubedee des suvébecsees oss 7,650 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


The following information, in brief, shows the cost of the different sections, the ag- 
gregate, the means for paying the same, and the amount of receipts and expenditures 
of this company, from the year 1830. The aggregate cost of the main-stem of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Road, thus far, has been as annexed :— 


Cost of road to Harper's Ferry, 82 miles.........cccecccccccesscss $4,000,000 
“ Cumberland, 98 miles further... . Suivagsaaee ese 8,628,600 

“ reconstruction of same ..... hohe Calne kkcaws sibews cb Gawaas 1,150,900 
$8,774,500 

Cost of road west of Cumberland. .........ccccece.ccecees * 7,271,800 
Stock of Washington Branch Road ............... EUR en ss cube ee 1,082,600 
M4 cK sca decent cenedsretennedamess conn gto tenecesunecene 810,000 
Cash in hand. . ; 186,000 


bg eR pt Ccakcsvcdees insu See 
This sum has been raised from the following sources :— 


Capital, original. - $7,000,000 
“ (surplus profits converted into stock) 2,188,300 
Loan of the State of Maryland, 5 per cent sterling bonds, due in 1880. 8,200,000 
Loans at 6 per cent. .....cceccceccescecs Site Where eed cuca ee 4,058,000 
Net revenue OE Pe epee rye 1,091,800 
i 536,800 


Total liabilities... . $18,074,900 


The aggregate receipts and expenditures of the Baltimore and Ohio Road, since the 
opening of the first thirteen miles, to Ellicott’s Mills, in 1830, have been as follows ;— 


Receipts. Expenses. | Receipts. Expenses. 
$14,700 $11,900 ° $426,500 $216,700 

81,400 11,000 575,300 295,800 
138,900 75,600 . 658,600 311,600 
195,700 138,500 738,600 363,900 
205,400 188,400 881,700 454,800 
263,400 161,200 seceeese 1,101,900 590,900 
281,300 218,000 oe oe 1,213,700 632,100 
801,300 289,100 sa teiveece 1,241,200 644,600 
365,300 271,600 seassveese 1,848,800 609,600 
407,300 812,700 1,849,200 696,000 
432,900 275,200 eee o* 1,825,600 710,200 
891,000 289,600 








$13,882,700 $7,694,000 


The surplus, $6,188,700, has been thus appropriated :—To dividends, $1,089,200 5 
reinvested in construction, $5,099,500. 





THE CREDIT OF MISSOURI LENT TO RAILROADS, 


At the recent special session of the Missouri Legislature, it was enacted that the 
credit of the State should be lent for building the following roads:— 


Miles, Amount, 
Pacific Road to Kansas... . 280 $3,000,000 
Pacific Road to South-west............. ehaccdpee ia $11 1,000,000 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Road 200 1,500,000 
North Missouri Railroad.......... baeetaens 228 2,000,000 
Iron Mountain Railroad...........++. guabicce Gad vif 15 750,000 


cee eeccccees 1,091 $8,250,000 
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Bends of the State are to be issued in aid of these works in amount as above. In 
the construction of every road, the State requires private and corporate subscriptions 
and payments of stock to keep pace with the issue of State bonds. Fifty thousand 
dollars must in all cases first be paid in and expended on each road, before a likes 
amount of State bonds may be issued. And so on tothe end of the loan. The State 
takes a mortgage on the entire roads to insure the payment of the principal and in- 
terest on the State bonds. 
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MINING IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Freeman Hont, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, etc. 





























Siz :—The magnitude of the mining interest of England is but little understood in 
this country, but few of our commercial and moneyed men are aware of the vast ag- 
gregate of capital invested in the mines of Great Britain, the high respectability of 
the parties connected with the enterprises, the high position which a majority of the 
companies occupy in the opinion of moneyed men, or its great influence upon the Com- 
merce of that country. 

The minds and purses of our enterprising capitalists seem to be absorbed in the 
one idea that railroad bonds and niin are about the only things fit to invest their 
surplus funds in, and this too in the face of the host of railroad stocks and bonds now 
selling for much below their original cost. Let them but turn their attention to the 
mines of England, and contrast their aggregate profits and yearly dividends with the 
bulk of our railroad shares, and we think there would then be some hope of attracting 
j a portion of their surplus means to legitimate mining in this country. 

, The mines of England constitute ope of its chief sources of wealth and prosperity. 
They not only supply the Commerce and manufactories of Great Britain, but levy a 
tribute to the tune of many millions of dollars wegen 4 upon the United States for 
metals which we ought to produce within our own borders. 

The English mines pay a larger profit on the amount invested than any other kind 
of business. The aggregate of profits annually paid to the stockholders is so large as 
to strike the reader of their reports with surprise, and perhaps the reader of this will 
be a little doubtful when I inform him that many of the English mines divide from 
100 to 300 per cent profits annually, and yet the actual facts as presented in the Lon- 

don Mining Journal will fully corroborate this assertion. When we take into consid- 

k eration the small per centage of their ores as compared with the great richness of a 

majority of our own mines, the rich result of their operations seems the more sur- 

prising. The average per centage of metal to the copper ore of Great Britain, as 
proved by their monthly ticketings or sales, is from 6} to 7}, while in this country the 

' average, as far as can be ascertained, is more than double that amount. The same 

i fact holds good with regard to our lead and zinc mines, and while the ores of our own 

: mines are generally richer, they are at the same time obtained much nearer the sur- 

t face than theirs, and consequently at less cust. With all these things in our favor, it 

; seems remarkable that so little attention is paid to this highly important interest by 

g our capitalists and men of enterprise. 

Mining in the United States has but just commenced, and yet it has made rapid 
strides toward development, and the few mines in which capital has been judiciously 
employed to any extent, and the veins properly and scientifically worked, show a re- 
sult which the enterprising gentlemen engaged in them may well be proud of. The 
mines of Lake Superior are now the most successful we have in the country, and mi- 
ning in that region has been carried on under numerous obstacles of quite a serious 
nature, and for a long time it was doubtful and discouraging, but by perseverance, 
energy, and well-expended capital, they are now on the highway to success, and have 
already begun to reap a rich harvest of dividends. The Boston and Pittsburg Com- 
pany, Cliff Mine, is thus far the most successful, and with an outlay of $18 per share 
has, in a little more than four years, paid back $51 50 per share in dividends, and has 
: a surplus of nearly $100,(00 in their Treasury, and will probably pay a dividend « ff 
i $25 this year. This mine is opened at a depth of 680 feet. The Minnesota and Coj- 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO, V. 41 
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r Falls Companies are in a ve mising condition, and are nearly ready to pay 
andsome dividends, There we Gee gen Eva mines in this ae Tat rich in 


r. 

, Mhere are lead and copper mines in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Penn- 

sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, in active progress, and bid fair to 
yield a handsome remuneration to the shareholders. : 
- The Lake Superior mines are mostly owned by the Bostonians. The high estimate 
in which that interest is held, may be inferred from the prices paid for shares in some 
of the leading mines. The Cliff, with a par value of $18, is now in demand at $150 
per share; the Minnesota, with a par value of $22, is in demand at $170 per share ; 
and the Copper Falls, with a par value of $8, is in demand at $50 per share. The 
success of these mines is bound to exert a powerful influence on the whole mining in- 
terest of the United States, for it establishes the following facts; namely, that good 
mines may be taken hold of and carried to a successful issue by a proper application 
of capital and skill and a moderate quantity of patience, that careful capitalists and 
shrewd business men need not be afraid to employ a portion of their surplus means in 
well-organized and well-managed mining Companies, that legitimate mining can be 
made as respectable as any other branch of Commerce, also that men of high position 
and business respectability may in this country, as they now do in England, engage in 
mining, either as officers or private stockholders, without impeaching their integrity, 
or aon Sarge standing. 

In England, mining has become one of the most popular modes of investment, and 
every new scheme finds abundant means and the best class of men for its manage- 
ment. 

Our country is one vast bed of mineral wealth, yet in its whole extent there are 
but few paying mines, and those few are the only instanees where eapital has been 
judiciously expended, and skill properly applied, in developing the veins of ore. We 
do not know of a single instance in this country where a good mine, with a sufficiency 
of capital and properly-applied energy, has failed to be productive, and wherever 
good mines have failed and been abandoned, it will be found that gross mismanage- 
ment, lack of capital, and great ignorance, were the causes of such result. It is a no- 
table fact in England that some of their richest mines have been those which had been 
abandoned as unworkable by some previous company. , 

Metals are now higher in price than ever before known during this century, and mi- 
ning never so remunerative as now. 

The great increase in consumption of copper, lead, silver, zinc, and tin, has already 
called forth comment in the London Times, for it is feared the home supply will soon 
be inadequate to their own wants, and they are now casting their eyes towards the 
United States as the only country that can be counted on for an increase of the sup- 
ply, even in sufficient quantities for the actual wants of the two countries. With this 
state of things to encourage us, it seems quite time for us to bestir ourselves and de- 
vote a part of our energies to internal development. There is not a State in the 
Union but might add a large annual increase to its wealth by properly applying a 
portion of their energies to the working of their mines, and I believe we all feel that 
we ought to supply our own wants from our own resources, without paying so many 
millions annually to foreign countries for that which is so abundant at home. 

The English mines are worked at great depth, and in no other country in the world 
is mining carried to such a degree of skill and perfection, and small as their territory 
is, they have more active mines than the rest of the civilized world, there being more 
than five hundred companies in full blast, beside the iron and coal companies, One 
would think at this rate the whole country would soon be undermined, and leave no 
spot unexplored; yet every year they open new mines. 

The following figures will illustrate in a condensed form the value of a few of the 
English mines :— 

here are eighty-seven companies chiefly located in Cornwall, with an aggregate 
capital of only $6,961,960, or an average of only $80,000 each, the shares of which 
are now selling for $19,890,055, or at a premium of 285.70 per cent. Sixty-six of 
the companies have paid back the large amount of $19,436,450 in dividends. 


REOAPITULATION, 


OF Comins 6060 6855 CK $6,961,960 
PONE SENG Sos EAE ER awe 19,890,055, or 285.70 prem. 


Dividends by 66 companies ........ 19,436,450 
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What has been done in England can be done in this country. 
With these few facts and figures, I will leave the subject for the present, trusting 


the matter discussed will prove attractive to some who have not before fastened their 


thoughts upon it. J. H. 8. 


— 





HOW TO TELL GOLD. 


Gold invariably exhibits something of the peculiar yellow color which it is known 
to possess in a pure state ; but this color is modified by various metals with which it 
may be mixed. Thus it may be described as having various shades of gold-yellow ; 
occasionally approaching silver-white, occasionally resembling brass-yellow of eve 
degree of intensity, and even verging on steel-gray in some specimens from Sout 
America, 

The luster of gold is highty metallic and shining, and owing to the small amount of 
oxidation at its surface, it preserves its shining lustre even after long exposure in con- 
tact with other substances. Thus the shining particles are often seen in sand when 
the quantity is barely sufficient to repay the cost of working, notwithstanding the 
value of the metal. Even, however, if the surface is dull, the true color and appear- 
ance is easily restored by rubbing; and when polished it takes a very vivid luster, 
which is preserved for a long time in the atmosphere. 

Although in the division which has been introduced into the gold-yellow, brass- 
yellow, and grayish-yellow, native gold seems, with some slight modifications, to 
agree with the geological relations of its varieties; yet this mode of arrangement de- 
serves little serious notice. The gold-yellow varieties comprise the specimens of the 
highest gold-yellow colors, though there are some among them which have rather a 
pale color; they include most of the crystals and of the imitative shapes, in fact the 
greater part of the species itself. The brass-yellow native gold is confined to some of 
the regular and imitative shapes of a pale color, (which is generally called brass- 
yellow,) and, as is said, has less specific gravity than the preceding one ; but this does 
not seem to have ever been ascertained by direct experiment. The grayish-yellow 
native gold occurs only in those small flat grains which are mixed with the native 
platina, and possess a yellow color a little inclining to gray; they are said to have 
the greatest specific gravity of them all. The real foundation of this distribution 
seems to be the opinion, that the first are the purest, the second mixed with a little 
silver, and the third with platina. It is not known whether the latter admixture 
really takes place, but it is certain that several varieties of gold-yellow native gold 
contains an admixture of silver. 

In color and luster, inexperienced persons might mistake various substances for 
gold; these are chiefly iron and copper pyrites, but from them it may be readily dis- 
guished, being softer than steel and very malleable; whereas iron pyrites is harder 
than steel, and copper pyrites is not malleable ; for, although the latter mineral yields 
easily to the point of a knife, it crumbles when we attempt to cut or hammer it, 
whereas gold may be separated in thin slices, or beaten out into thin plates by the 
hammer. There can thus be no possible difficulty in distinguishing these various min- 
erals in a native state, even with nothing but an ordinary steel knife. From any 
other minerals, as mica, whose presence has also misled some persons, gold is easily 
known by very simple experiments with a pair of scales, or even by careful washing 
with water, for gold being much heavier than any other substance found with it, (ex- 
cept platina and one or two extremely rare metals,) will always fall first to the bot- 
tom, if shaken in water with mud, while mica will generally be the last material to 
fall. This is the case however fine or few the particles of either mineral may be. 

Gold, therefore, can be distingushed by its relative weight or specific gravity, and 
by its relative hardness, and from other bodies which resemble it. It is described 
generally as soft, completely malleable, and more accurately as softer than iron, cop- 
per or silver, but harder than tin and lead. It is useful to know facts of this kind, as 
a simple experiment that can be made with instraments at hand, is often more valu- 
able than a more accurate examination requiring materials not immediately available. 
Thus, if it is found that a specimen, (perhaps a small scale or spangle,) is readily 
scratched by silver, copper or iron, and scratches tin and lead, it may, if of the right 
color, and sinking rapidly in water, be fairly assumed to be gold. 
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THE COAL FIELDS OF ARKANSAS. 


Fareman Hunt, Editor Merchants’ Magazine, etc. :— 


Sir :—Perhaps it isnot generally known that there is coal in Arkansas ; and when 
this is the case, it may not be known whether it exists in such a quantity, or 
such a quality, as to render it an object worthy of attention. Though the exact limits 
of the coal field of Arkansas, and consequently its extent, have not yet been very de- 
rasan, She gg out, nor all its varieties brought to light; yet enough is already 
known, both as to its quantity and quality, to give full assurance to a hundred times 
more mining enterprise than the wants of the country will soon require. 

The coal field of Arkansas commences about forty miles above Little Rock, on the 
Arkansas River, and extends 4 ko river, on both sides, far beyond the limits of the 
State. I certainly know of its being from twenty to thirty miles broad, and frequent- 
ly hear of coal being found to a considerable distance outside of those limits, Its 
length is more than a hundred miles within the State, extending, I know not how far, 
into the Indian Territory. No coal field could lie more advantageously than it does 
for mining purposes, as the river running lengthwise through its whole extent, must 
occasion very numerous placers, where it can be mined above the water level. This 
is a great advantage, as it diminishes the expense of mining, and renders the mine en- 
tirely safe from those disastrous explosions from carburetta hydrogen gas, which often 
occur in those which lie below the water level. 

As yet, very little mining has been done, more than to supply a few blacksmiths in 
the neighborhood, and to furnish a few boat loads for Little Rock. It is not yet 
known how many beds there are in series ; nor is it of so much practical importance 
to know, as one good one is sufficient. The thickness of the veins, so far as is known, 
is about the same that it is in the coal fields on the Ohio, 

There are three distinct species of coal known, viz.: anthracite, bituminous, and 
cannel coal; but there is an almost infinite number of varieties, occupying every pos- 
sible shade of difference between the most perfectly formed anthracite, on the one 
hand, and of cannel on the other. They run into each other by such slight variations, 
that it is almost impossible to tell to which species certain varieties most properly 
belong; indeed, they do not belong to the one species more than to the other, but 
partly to both. Nevertheless, they are none the worse for that. 

This is one of the ways by which Providence has shown, as in all His works, the 
benevolence of His character, by furnishing us with as great a variety in this most 
important fuel, as there is in the uses to which it is to be applied. There is no one 
kind of coal that will answer for all purposes; nor is there any kind that is useless, 
or ansuited to some purpose, It is for the want of the knowledge of these facts, that 
people often pronounce certain kinds of coal as poor, or even worthless; because they 
do not deport themselves in the same manner in the fire, that other coals do with 
which they are acquainted. Every variety of coal is suited to the production of some 
specific effect, and requires a corresponding variety in the treatment of its combus- 
tion. 

It is not pretended that all kind of coal are of equal value, any more than that all 
kinds of wood are ; yet many varieties of coal are very mech undervalued, for want 
of a proper knowledge to the uses to which they are best suited, or to the best man- 
ner of using them. Thirty years ago anthracite coal was thought to be utterly use- 
less, because it would not burn in the kind of grates then in use; and it was remark- 
ed that it never would be burned until the last great conflagration. But a small 
change in the form of the grate, soon showed it to be the most valuable fuel ever 
known. 

Several varieties of the Ohio Riyer coals have been pronounced of little or no 
value, and could find no market ; because they did not, with the same kind of grate 
and management, succeed equally well with the Pittsburg coal. But afterwards, 
when their true character came to be known, they have taken their place in the mar- 
ket according to their real merit. 

The greater part of the coals in Arkansas, is, like that of all our other coal fields, 
bituminous; indeed, this is far the most common kind all over the world. But seve- 
ral varieties of bituminous coal have already come to light, and doubtless many more 
will, as its development progresses, 

I know not that any true cannel coal has yet been found, but some of the bitumin- 
ous approaches a little towards. it; and there is little doubt that it will be found, as it 
exists in all our other coal fields, 
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But anthracite, well marked anthracite, has been found, though not as yet of suffi- 
cient thickness to admit of being worked. Yet there is strong ground for believing 
that it does exist in quantity, and that a proper search would bring it to light. There 
are two reasons for this belief: one is, that a small quantity, as already stated, has 
been found; another is, that a portion of the coal field has been disturbed, and the 
rocks, together with the coal, are highly inclined. Anthracite coal is never found in 
rocks lying horizontally ; though it does not follow that all coals found in highly in- 
clined rocks are anthracite. That portion of the great Pennsylvania coal field only 
in which the rocks have been very much disturbed and consequently are highly in- 
clined, produces anthracite. This leads to the conclusion, that the same cause which 
nc the disturbance, produced also the anthracite ; or, in other words, converted 

ituminous coal into anthracite, by driving off its bitumen. A variety of coal, having 
very little bitumen, or, in other words, almost anthracite, has been found under cir- 
cumstances which lead to the belief that it exists in inexhaustible quantities. ? 

From what has been said, it would seem that there is no deficiency in the quantity 
or quality of Arkansas coals. There is little or no doubt that every variety of coal 
which the multiplied wants of man may hereafter require, will in due time be found 
to have been laid up there in store for him by the Great Provider, thousands of years 
before these wants existed, in anticipation of them. And there is but little doubt that 
this is the best source, and that it will ultimately be the principal source from which 
the lower portion of the Mississippi valley will be supplied. 

B. LAWRENCE, Geologist. 


~ 


INCREASE OF FACTORIES IN ENGLAND, 


The Belfast Mercantile Journal gives the following general summary of the most 
important portions of the various factory inspectors’ reports, which include the districts 
of Manchester, Salford, Preston, Salmsbury, Mellorbrook, Chorley, Blackburn, Ulver- 
stone, Cockermouth, Egremont, Whitehaven, Rochdale, Stalybridge, Bolton, &c., show- 
ing the number of cotton factories now in operation and unoccupied, and the steam 
and water power employed in the factories :— 





New. Additions. Unoccupied, 
Horse power. Horse power. Horse power. 
é Factories, S. W. Fact’s, SS. W. Facts. S. W. 
Total cotton factories ....... 109 8,051 124 29 801 .. 51 946 549 


Total woolen factories ....... 86 452 221 24 158 {4 24. 20%. 287 





Total worsted factories....... 41 4938 181 4 59 4 20 #3851 48 
Total flax factories.......... 18 586 60 11 510 20 82 ‘60 128 
Total silk factories ......... 20: 908) BO <s. eh es 6 SH i 
Total small-ware factories... 5 ee nays | ee 2 13 
Grand fotal.:...... 0 229 4,771 586 69 1,532 28 185 2401 962 


In the two years ending 30th October last, there were, after deducting the power 
of unoccupied mills, 10,602 additional horse-power, giving employment to 42,408 ad- 
ditional persons, 


GOLD MINES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 


John Dunmore Lang, D. D., formerly a member of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales, thus briefly describes the diggings in that region:— 

The New South Wales gold mines are, 

1. The Ophir and Turon mines, in the Bathurst District, across the Blue Mountains, 
to the westward of Sydney, and distant about 180 miles. 

2. The Hanging Rock, about 30 miles from Tamworth, on the Peel river, to the 
north-westward of Sydney, and distant about 250 miles. 

8. The Tuena Diggings on the Abercrombie river, to the south-westward of Sydney, 
and distant about 160 miles. And 
a a Braidwood or Araluen Diggings, to the southward of Sydney, distant about 

miles, 

In all these localities, which it must be evident, from the distances and directions 
indicated, comprise altogether a vast extent of country, large quantities of gold have 
been, and are still found—sometimes near the surface, and at others at a depth vary- 
ing from ten to thirty feet. 
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SLOAN’S HYDROSTAT FOR THE PREVENTION OF STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


The manifest necessity of an effectual safety apparatus for steam boilers, has in- 
duced us to call the attention of our readers to an instrument styled the Hydrostat. 
We have also presented for their inspection, in this number of the Magazine, a sheet 
of illustrative steel engravings. Several of these machines are now in operation in 
this city; and, so far as we can judge from our own personal observation, we should 
say that they would at once be adopted by all persons engaged in the use of steam. 
It appears to us that Mr. Sloan has produced a desideratum > and, whilst it is true 
that Capt. Ericsson proposes to dispense with this by the substitution of caloric for 
steam engines, yet inasmuch as the completion of his plans will be a long and tedious 
work, during which, in the absence of any proper safety apparatus, a fearful amount 
of life and property will no doubt continue to be sacrificed, the claims of the Hydro- 
stat should be carefully considered and allowed to exercise their humane influence 
over the unruly giants of our steamers and workshops. 


Fig. 1 is an outside view of the apparatus ; Fig. 2 is a vertical section of the same ; 
Fig. 3 is a vertical section of the float and notched arm in the steam-chamber; and 
Fig. 4 is a perspective view of the slide-valve with its cover removed. The same let- 
ters refer to like parts. 

The Hydrostat, as its name indicates, is designed to keep the water in the boiler 
always at the same level or near the water line, which is done by interposing a per- 
fect self-regulating valve, as a substitute for the agency of the engineer in the supply 
of water to the pump, the said valve being regulated by a float which indicates the 
hight of water in the boiler, but which is operated by the engine, and thus no me- 
chanical labor is entailed upon the float, to make it work incorrectly, but it is left 
free and easy of motion by the rise and fall of water in the boiler, so as to make it 
always indicate the water-line correctly. 

The Hydrostat is attached to the boiler by steam and water connections e’ and d’, as 
shown in Fig. 2, in which the shaft a, driven by the engine or other motor, revolves 
about four times per minute, imparting motion to the cam b, having two curved holes 
through which pass the slides cc, attached to the grooved collar d; at the lower end 
of the slides ce is attached another cam e, not fastened to shaft a. To the copper 
float f is attached a composition metal blade or indicator g, having a flange on either 
side, serving as a guide in its passage loosely through the slotted rest A fastened on 
the inside of the case iii, which forms the steam chamber and water reservoir k k k, 
with its water and steam connections d’ and e’. The dotted line across the float f 
shows the water-level, with the float resting on the surface, holding the indicator g 
with the lowest grade or step opposite the edge of the weight m. (See Fig.3.) A 
shaft, forming part of the weight m, passes through a stufling-box in the outside of 
the front plate inclosing the steam chamber /; keyed firmly to this shaft is an arm 
or lever n, with a pin in the other end resting on the cam 6, and entering the groove 
of the collar d; when the shaft a revolves, the cam 6 coming in contact with the pin, 
raises it to the highest point of the cam 4, thereby, also, lifiing the grooved collar d, 
which carries the slides ¢c and the cam e, also relieving the indicator g from the pres- 
sure of the weight m, allowing it to assume the positions which the float determines 
by resting on the water; the cam 6 still moving, allows the arm x» and grooved col- 
lar d to fall gently, until the edge of the weight m again touches one of the steps of 
the indicator, thus making the position of the cam e dependent upon the elevation or 
depression of the fioat. The notched slides o and p are fitted so as to play freely 
in a recess cast in the instrument, so that the slides o and p do not come in con- 
tact with the steam; these slides are so connected with the supply-valve r, controlling 
the connection between the two parts of the feed-pipe b’ and c’, that when p is push- 
ed in by the cam e¢, the valve is opened, and when o is pushed in the valve is closed, 
and the slides are so attached by the piece ¢, on a wedge-shaped center, that one side 
comes out in proportion as the other is pushed in, and vice versa. The water in the 
plate is represented as high; we will suppose it commences to fall: at each succeed- 
ing revolution of the shaft a, the weight m will rest ona higher notch or step of the 
indicator g, causing the cam e to rise accordingly, which will successively press in the 
slide p, until the supply-valve r is wide open, when, if the water stil! continues to fall, 
the cam ¢ is raised still higher, and in its revolutions, will press in the slide u, which, 
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by means of the fall v and hub w, causes the hammer a’ to strike the bell on the back 

rt of the instrument, thereby giving the first alarm to the engineer that his pump 
is not feeding or that the water is shut off; and if he cannot remedy the difficulty, and 
the water continues falling, the cam e¢ is elevated still further, so that it presses in 
the stem y, which opens the puppet-valve and admits steam to the whistle z, which 
sounds a general alarm, notifying the engineer and others that the water in the boilers 
is getting too low for safety. As soon as the supply is restored, the float rises, and the 
parts gradually assume their original position. 








MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





A TRICK IN THE CLOTHING TRADE. 


The Commercial Register, (an excelfent advertizing medium for the merchants and 
traders of Philadelphia, where it is published daily by Messrs. Moran & Sicxets,) un- 
der the title of “ Peter Funkism in New York,” relates what it denominates “a trick 
in the clothing trade,” and at the same time takes occasion to speak of New York as 
a city that “has become proverbial throughout the whole country in the way of swind- 
ling—so much so as to leave doubts upon the minds of many whether there are actu- 
ally enough of honest men in business there to save it, were it threatened with a fate 
similar to that of Sodom of old.” 

We think our cotemporary is rather too sweeping in his criticism, and therefore, as 
a disinterested organ of the great commercial interests of the country, with no narrow 
or sectional views or feelings, we may be allowed to remark that, in our judgment, 
New York has about as much mercantile honor and honesty as any of its sister cities. 
As, however, we loath and abhor all trickery in trade as much as our cotemporary of 
the Commercial Register, whether in or out of New York, we will give our mercantile 
readers of the “ Commercial Emporium” an opportunity of seeing their character as 
drawn by an exponent of the trading interest of the “City of Brotherly Love,” and 
also give the trade of that city the benefit of this guasi-advertisement of their supe- 
rior honor and honesty :— 


Trickery and swindling reign supreme in New York, and daily the newspapers 
teem with paragraphs exposing fox-like tricks and downright arrant knavery, practiced 
upon their victimized fellow-creatures. A gentleman of our acquaintance, from Sy- 
racuse, N. Y., narrated to us yesterday the manner he was “taken in,” a few days 
since, by a clothing and tailoring establishment on Broadway. The gentleman in 
question, who is a tobacco merchant in Syracuse, and makes a visit to New York and 
one to this city every year, to purchase stock, dropped into a fine looking establishment 
to buy a coat. Seeing one which pleased him, he inquired the price, which the tailor 
stated to be $30. Not exactly approving of that price for the coat, the seller fell to 
$25, and finally to $20, at which price the coat was knocked down to him. It was 
immediately “bundled up,” and the money paid for it, our friend stating it to be his 
intention to leave the city ina few hours. On arriving at his hotel, he thought he 
would examine the bundle he received, and take a look at the handsome black broad- 
cloth coat he had purchased; when, lo! on unfolding the same, what a sight met his 
gaze! Two old Tweed coats, worth three or four dollars together, looked up pitifully 
in unconscious guilt into his astonished face! How he felt, one might imagine; and 
mentioning the circumstance to the clerk in attendance at the hotel in which he supped 
and lodged, he was informed that that was nothing—such things took place hundreds 
of times a day in the swindling city of New York. In a moment more our Syracuse 
friend was on his way with his “ bargain” to the fashionable clothing establishment of 
, No. — Broadway, and on entering, accosted the man who sold him a 
fine black broadcloth coat, with a “ Well, how do you do, sir?” This pleasing salut, 
instead of receiving a salutation in return equally as pleasant and agreeable, together 
with a desire to be happy to see a customer return again, was met with an indiffer- 
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ence that showed to our Syracusean denizen that there was no disposition or willing- 
ness manifested to know him! Oalmly, however, he eded to “play his game” 
upon the Peter Funk, or “clo’ man,” by informing that distinguished dealer in fine 

broadcloth coats, that he had come back to his establishment to inform him of a 
mistake that he had committed a few hours before, in selling him two coats, when he 
had only bargained for and purchased one ; (here the “clo’ man” became twitchy and 
somewhat uneasy,)—that being a man who desired only what was right, his moral 
scruples would not permit him to go away without returning and rectifying (here the 
Peter Funk began to smell a Tartar!) the error that had beer committed. “It cannot 
be a mistake; it is not possible; no, sir; it cannot be,” were the expressions of the 
Funk at the close of the sentence above. “Now,” said the Syracusean, energetically, 
“ you—you—had, no doubt, thought that you had in your power a verdant one, (here 
Funk thought he was about to catch a Tartar,) and that an opportunity was given you 
to indulge in your swindling operations, expecting, of course, that I would leave the 
city and not call again, after discovering your fraud upon my purse.” 

e Peter Funk, now finding that he had caught a Tartar, began to make explan- 
ations—declaring that the two coats were madg for another gentleman, and that he 
would not for ten dollars that they had been kept out of his hands. This attempt to 
“get off” by telling a downright falsehood, especially in the face of the fact that at 
least a dozen of bundles were on the counter, all of which doubtless were intended to 
be“ changed” for neat purchases, as was the case with that of the gentleman from 
Syracuse, did not “take.” Apologies not suiting that individual, he departed with the 
fine coat he had purchased, and while at the door of the establishment, informed the 
fashionable elon tailor, that he should hear more of that business transaction 
through the public press, than would be either beneficial to his business or advanta- 
geous to his character as a gentleman and an honest man. 

This is only one among thousands of similar cases of fraud that are practiced u 
strangers whose business call them to New York; and it is not to be marveled at that 
that city has acquired such an unenviable reputation as it enjoys for swindling and 
thieving. Nor is it surprising that business men are deserting it more and more at 
every succeeding business season, and patronizing the trading classes of this city, 
when they are at the mercy of the Peter Funks, who swarm in legions, while in the 
other they meet with men who are more susceptible of preserving inviolate a reputa- 


tion for honesty, and the accompaniment of a fair profit in their business transactions 
with their customers, than, as in the case of the New York Peter Funks, to adopt and 
adhere to a system of wholesale fraud and swindling extortion upon those who fall 
into their hands, and are victimized by their illicit system of dealing. 





—~ 


OF ABOLISHING LAWS FOR THE COLLECTION OF DEBTS, 


There are many intelligent, honest merchants, who believe that it would, on the 
whole, be better to abolish all laws for the collection of debts. It is a question, says 
a correspondent of the Evening Post, that the mercantile community will soon be 
prepared to answer in the affirmative, for the following reasons:— 


1st. If there were no laws for collecting debts, credit would be more generally 
founded upon character, and debtors would, when unable to pay, lose caste, unless the 
most satisfactory reasons could be given in excuse for default. Gamblers have no 
laws, and debts are more sacred among them than any debts when the creditor can 
avail of law. 

2d. The experiences of our oldest merchants will prove that more money, including 
the value of time spent in law suits, has been expended during the past thirty years 
than has been recovered by the aid of the collecting laws, Policy on the part of the 
debtor, and the force of public opinion, influence debtors more than law. The honest 
man needs not law to coerce him, and the rogue will evade law when policy dictates 
him to do so. 

3d. The most ruinous competition in a village, is the reckless trader, who relies upon 
the facility of compromising his indebtedness for success, more than upon his industry 
and economy. Were there no collecting laws, he could not get credit the second and 
third time, unless the most extraordinary circumstances should excuse him; and unless 
his integrity was placed beyond question, he would, after one or two failures, be unable 
to obtain more credit. 

4th. As no man should be obliged to sell his property without cash or such security 
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as he may be willing to receive in exchange, he ought not to be allowed to take up 
the time of twelve of his neighbors for naar: and others for witnesses, merely be- 
cause he chose to credit his property, where by selling at a small reduction, he could 
have sold for cash. In other words, he now puts in jeopardy the time of his neighbors 
for days and weeks to attend court, merely to enable him to obtain $10 more on a bill 
of goods than they would have sold for cash—custom and long habit, alone, make 
this endurable. - 

5th. The same reasons will probably be urged against abolishing laws for collecting 
debts as were advanced twenty years ago against abolishing laws for imprisonment 
for debt. Every State in the Union is now satisfied of the inexpediency of all laws 
for imprisoning men for debt; all reasons in favor of it have been by experience 
proved to be unsound. 

I have been of the opinion for more than twenty ycars, that every law on the stat- 
ute book should be abolished for collecting debts. Let every man who chooses to 

lace his property in the hands of another, do so—but let the responsibility rest on 
imself alone. If the debtor don’t choose to pay, let the matter be confined between 

the debtor and creditor, who both vglunteered to place themselves within their own 
contract— but pray excuse their neighbors from being dragged into the controversy, at 
an expense of time and derangement of their own business, in aggregate, perhaps of 
ten times the value of the amount in contention. ; 

re | year has more and more confirmed my views upon this subject. During that 
period I have credited several millions of dollars—but I have made it a rule to credit 
no man any more in amount than I would have done had there been no law. I have, 
in common with other merchants, had my share of bad debts—but have invariably 
compromised without a law suit. My aim has been to deal with men who valued 
character more than money. 





BUYING ON TRUST. 


The Rural New Yorker reads the following lecture on the custom of buying on 
trust :-— 


Among the various customs which have prevailed among mankind, there is none 
more pernicious in its operations, more unjust and oppressive than buying on trust, and 
then letting it stand for days, and months, nay, often years, before itis paid. And in 
no place to which our acquaintance extends, is it so common and general as in our 
own towns. It would require but little effort to show that the principle in itself is 
unjust. When an individual sells an article, he expects to realize an advantage there- 
by in an honest way. But where is the profit, if he has to wait six months, or a year 
before it is paid? Is he not then robbed of his just dues? But the case becomes 
more oppressive still, if the person selling the article is in limited circumstances, and 
depending on his income for his daily bread. He needs the money, and yet it is un- 
lawfully withheld. Or suppose a mechanic makes an article according to promise for 
his customer ; it is finished and taken away. Now the mechanic is in moderate cir- 
cumstances, and has a family depending upon him for daily support; he works hard to 
meet the wants of his customers, supported and encouraged by the pe of obtaining 
the reward of his sweat and toil; and not possessing any means in advance, he has- 
tens to complete his work, hoping to obtain his pay in order to buy his family bread. 
But lo! the work is taken away, and the poor laborer is disappointed—he must trust, 
he sighs in pain, not knowing where to obtain the necessaries of life. Is there justice, 
is there humanity in this? Can any man, professing the principle of common honesty, 
ee so disreputable and oppressive a course? Is not this, for a time, robbing the 

onest mechanic of his due? And by what right is it withheld? Has he not made 
the work? Has he not earned the money? Who will withhold that which is not his 
own, and yet profess to be an honest man ? 
_ But unjust and ruinous as it is to the person who is thus deprived for a time of what 
is his due, so injurious, is it to the individual himself who withholds it. It must be 
paid at last, and perhaps at a time when most unsuitable. Besides, it multiplies 
debts, increases pecuniary difficulties, until at last he finds himself unable to meet the 
i of his creditors, and becoming a bankrupt, many a poor honest mechanic loses 

s all. 

Take it, then, as you please, it is an unlawful, unjust, disgraceful, and inhuman poli- 
cy. It has not the shadow of an excuse. It admits of no apology. It is a relic of 
barbarism, and unbecoming a Christian people. Why purchase that which you cannot 
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pay for? Why get an article that you must purchase on trust? Would it not be 
tter to suffer than to buy on trust? It certainly would be more honest. We go 
against the whole system from beginning to end. The only correct principle, and the 
only honest policy is—cash. True, a single individual cannot arrest the difficulty. As 
others do not ay him, he cannot pay for what he purchases. One forces the other into 
this unprincipled course. It therefore requires a general movement—the united action 


of the community, and the general adoption of the cash system. In this manner this 
monster evil could soon be removed, and with it those ten thousand evils which prey 
upon the vitals of social life. 

vee can a man feel like a gentleman who is wearing and using things that are not 


re for? Does it not degrade him in his own eyes? Does it not make him feel a 
ittleness, which an elevated, generous mind would not bear? How can a man feel 
his noble independence, who is conscious of his numerous pecuniary obligations ¢ 
Let us be honest; let us be generous. Let us frown down a system, however gen- 
eral, which is sustained by the sweat, and tears, and sof the oppressed. Wego 
for cash—because it is honest and right—because it alone is consistent with the princi- 
ples of morality and truth. Make the effort! It can be done; sooner endure priva- 
tion for a while. When once overcome you will feel that you are a free and inde- 
— man, and that no man can accuse you of having wronged the poor, honest 
rer. ° 
Once more, we say, we go for the cash principle, and shall use our utmost endeav- 
ors to remove a policy that has caused more tears, more distress and suffering than 


any other existing evil—owe no man anything; do to others as you wish them to do 
to you. 





LEARNING THE CURRENCY IN A SMALL WAY. 


Of all the close dealers among us, the Dutchmen live on the least, and shave closest. 
It is astonishing how soon they learn our currency. A good thing occurred, however, 
a few days since, with the keeper of a small “Lager Bier” saloon, in this neighbor- 
hood, who undertook to teach his assistant, a thick-headed sprout of “ Faderland,” the 
difference between “ five pence” and “ six pence.” 

“You see, John, de piece mit de vomans ish de five pence, and de piece midout the 
vomans ish de six pence.” 

“Yah!” said John, with a dull twinkle of intelligence. 

A wag of a loafer, who overheard the lecture, immediately conceived the idea of a 
“saw” and “lager bier ” gratis, for that day at least. Procuring a three-cent piece, 
he watched the departure of the “ boss,” and going up to John, he called for a mug of 
“bier,” throwing down the coin, and looking as if he expected his change. John, who 
remembered his recent lesson, took up the piece, and muttered to himself :— 

“ Mitout de vomons—'tish von sixpence,” he handed over three coppers change. 

How often the aforesaid was drank that day, we know not; it depended upon his 
thirst and the number of times he could exchange three coppers for three-cent pieces ; 
but when the “boss” came home at night, the number of small coin astonished him. 

“Vat ish dese, John ; you take so many ?” 

“Six pence,” replied John, with a peculiarly satisfied leer. 

“Six pence! Dunden and blitzen! You take all dese for six pence? Who from?” 

“De man mit peard like Kossuth; he dhring all day mit himself.” 

“Der teuful! You give him change every time ?” 

“ Y-a-h!” said John, with a vacant stare. 

“Der teuful catch de Yankees,” was al thé astonished Dutchman could say. 


MACHINE FOR MAKING PAPER BAGS, 


This machine is of French invention and manufacture. It is very compact, occupy- 
ing a working space of only about 6 feet by 4. With a small amount of power ex- 
pended upon its working, and with a slight additional of manual labor, it will turn 
out complete, no matter what the strength or resistance of the paper, 20 large (in 
trade language 7 lbs.) bags per minute, and 12 large (from 12 lbs. to 28 Ibs.) per 
minute. With the superintendence of two persons, after being put in motion, it will 
do the work of ten, the bags being superior to those constructed by hand, inasmuch 
as they will stand open and upright. 
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i—Letters and Journals of Lord Byren: with Notices % his Life. By Tuomas 
Moore. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 480 and 566. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


What has been said of Petrarch, that “his correspondence and verses together af- 
ford tho progressive interest of a narrative in which the poet is always identified with 
the man,” will be found applicable in a far greater degree to Byron, in whom the lit- 
erary and the personal character were so closely interwoven, that to have left his 
works without the instructive commentary which his Life and Correspondence afford, 
would have been equally an injustice to himself and to the world. The variety of 
materials here srenand: possess an attraction and interest of no ordinary kind. The 
letters and journals of Byron, as edited by Mr. Moore, especially his correspondence 
during the long period of his absence from England, which fills chiefly the second 

_ volume, will be found equal, if not superior, in point of vigor, variety, and liveliness, 
to any that have yet adorned this branch of literature. 


2—The History of Nero. By Jacos Assorr. 16mo., pp.320. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


It is the aim of the series, of which this volume is one, to furnish to the reading 
community an accurate and faithful account of the several persenages of whom it 
may treat, following precisely the story which has come down to us from ancient 
times, This volume possesses all that strong interest imparted by the graphic pen of 
Abbott. The narrative is confined strictly to facts heretofore recorded, and they are 
brought together in a simple and lively manner. 


8.—A Child's History of England. By Cuartes Dickens. Vol. 1, England from 
the ancient times to the reign of Henry V. 16mo., pp. 287. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


Dickens has imparted to this portion of English history that peculiar interest which 
his works of fiction possess, It is, besides, simple, easily apprehended, and written 
with much attractiveness. 


4,—Lives of the Queens of Scotland and Eniglish Princesses connected with the Regal 
Succession in Great Britain. By Agnes Sraicxtanp. Vol. 8, pp. 284. New 
York; Harper & Brothers. 


The success of Mrs. Strickland’s work entitled “The Queens of England,” ‘has in- 
duced her to enter upon the wide field of Scotland. Her third volume has now been 
re-published. The work is full of interest, and though not possessing the splendor of 
the former one, it is, yet, extremely valuable. 


6.—<A Hero andother Tales, By the author of “Oxive,” &c. 12mo., pp. 269. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The tales in this volume are entitled “ A Hero,” “ Bread upon the Waters,” “ Alice 
Searmont.” They are from the pen of an accomplished author, who has contributed 
many extremely interesting works. 


6.—Far Of ; or, Asia and Australia described, With illustrations, By the author 
of “Perr or Day.” 12mo,, pp. 327. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

%—Near Home; or, the Countries of Europe described. With numerous illustra- 
tions. By the author of “Far Orr.” 12mo,, pp. 320. New York: Robert Carter 

& Brothers, 

Juvenile readers will find in these volumes some very pleasant and instructive 
sketches of various countries of the world. They are written in the form of dialogues, 
the characters of which are animated and sensible. Their tendency is to awaken an 
interest in the young for geographical knowledge, and at every point the attempt is 
made to instil into the mind religious principles, and to “show that the world which 
God has made, should be governed by the book which he wrote.” 
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8.—Exposition of the Grammatical Structure of the English e: Being an 
—s to Furnish an Approved Method of Teaching Grammar, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Joun Mutiiaan. 12mo., pp.575. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, 


We regard this as by far the most important and able work on the structure of our 
language, which has recently issued from the press. Commencing at the elements or 
first principles of language, the author progeeds in a strictly logical order to develop 
the nature and power of every “ part” of speech, and every circumstance of a sen- 
tence. Some portions of the work, especially on the nature of Words and Tenses, are 
remarkable specimens of acute and logical reasoning, such as are rarely met with. 
By the method of this book, if a person once learns grammar he will understand it 
thoroughly, and easily become a perfect master of the subject. 


9.—The Old Man’s Bride, By T. 8. Anruurn. 16mo, pp. 347. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 


Marriage is too important a contract to be entered into lightly. Those who make 
it a matter of bargain and sale, commit an error most fatal to their happiness, and in- 
flict a wrong upon themselves, it may be upon others, which nothing can ever fully 
repair. To set this work forth in strong light is the design of this interesting volume. 


10.—Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean on board an American Frigate. By N. 
Parker WILuis. 12mo., pp. $96. New York: Charles Scribner. 


Willis’s pen always writes with interest. Indeed, he is so well known, and such a 
favorite with the public, that it is scarcely necesgary for us to do more than to say 
that this charming volume is a new edition of a cruise in the Mediterranean made by 
the author some ten years ago. Yet it will be found as agreeable as if it was written 
only yesterday. 


11.—Amabel ; A Family History. By Ex1zasera Wormury. 12mo., pp. 466. New 
York. G. P. Putnam. 


This is a development of female character which will be quite attractive to those 
who admire the domestic virtues. It is written with much merit, and possesses an 
interest far surpassing the mass of ordinary tales, 


12.—A Treatise on Lightning Conductors ; Compiled from a work on thunder storms 
by S. W. Harris and other standard authors. By Lucius Lyox. 12mo., pp. 191. 
New York: G. P. Putnam. ; 

No treatise on the subject of “ conductors” has appeen in this country since the 
time of Franklin. Recently, works on the subject have appeared in London, and this 
volume is a compilation from a very expensive and able one by S. 'W. Harris, of the 
Royal Society. It is a useful book, and one long required by the public. 


13.—History of the United States from their first settlement as Colonies to the peace 
with Mexico in 1848, By. Wu. Grussuaw. Revised and corrected by A. H. Griw- 
sHaw. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
Grimshaw’s history of the United States has been a popular book for the last twenty 
years. The present edition has been improved by many additions required by the 
present method of teaching history. 


14—Memoir of Mary L. Ware, wife of Henry Ware, Jr. By E.B. Hatt. Third 
Thousand. 12mo., pp. 434. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 


In these pages we have the life of an unpretending Christian woman, whose meek, 
firm, and consistent character was formed by religious influences and devoted to the 
highest ends. It is a work which will win the admiration of those who can appreci- 
ate sueh excellence. She possessed, also, mental accomplishments of a high order. 


15.—Daughters of China; or, Sketches of Domestic Life in the Celestial Empire. 
By Exiza J. Gittert Bripveman. 18mo., pp. 234. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brother. 
Aside from the missionary character of the little volume, the authoress depicts 
scenes descriptive of idolatry, and visits among the people of various classes illustra- 
tive of the manners and customs of that wonderful people, the Chinese. 
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16.—Biography of Rev. Hosea Ballou. By his son, Marurin M. Bautov. Seventh 
Thousand. 12mo, pp. 404. Boston: Abel Tompkins. 


The eminent man whose memoirs are here offered to the public, was one of the 
most able and consistent expounders of Universalism that has appeared in this coun- 
try. For along period he stood almost singly as its champion; and it was only in 
his later years that co-operators appeared to assist him. The reader will find in the 
life of Mr. Ballou the best exposition of those sentiments which can be had; an ab- 
stract of their spirit and purport is given at considerable length. Thememoir is also 
entitled to attention as containing the life of a singularly worthy and excellent man, 
whose talents were of a high order, and whose character manifested many rare traits. 
The work of a biographer has been performed in a very acceptable manner by the 
son, and while it is very truthful and candid, it is free from any exaggeration. It has 
been already warmly received by the members of his sect. 


17.—The Kathayan Slave, and other papers connected with Missionary life. By 
Emiry Jupson. 12mo., pp, 186. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Fanny Forrester, the accomplished wife of the late missionary Judson, in India, is 
the author of these miscellanies. They are often sparkling and graceful, but chiefl 
have a bearing upon the missionary enterprise, and the commonplace objections ad- 
vanced against its sacrifices. In other respects it is one of the finest gems from the 
author’s pen. 


18.—Historical and Critical Essays. By Taomas De Quincey. Vol. 2. 12mo. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


This is the second and last volume of this reprint of the Historical and Critical Es- 
says of this accomplished writer. The first we had occasion to notice a short time 
since. The subjects of the essays in this volume are “ Cicero,” “Style,”, Rhetoric,” 
“Secret Societies.” These volumes are printed in a uniform style with the author’s 
other works issued by Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 


19.—Memoirs of Elizabeth, Second Queen Regnant of England and Ireland. By Ac- 
NES SrrRickLanD, 8vo., pp. 550. Complete in one volume. Philadelphia: Blan- 
chard & Lea. 


Like the memoirs of the “ Queens of Henry VIII.,” recently issued by these pub- 
lishers, this volume is detached from Miss Strickland’s lives of the “ The Queens of 
England.” It is one of the most instructive and valuable of the series, and must prove 
quite acceptable to the admirers of this far-famed Queen. 


20.—A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin: presenting the original facts and documents upon 
which the story is founded, together with corroborative statements verifying the 
truth of the work. By Harrier Bexcuzr Stowe. 8vo., pp. 262. Boston: John 
P. Jewett & Co. 


Of the merits of this work, and of the consistency between facts and the scenes of 
Uncle Tom, the public will soon judge for itself. The interest excited upon the sub- 
ject will secure universal attention to this book. The masterly hand appears in it as 
in its predecessor. 


21.— Woodworth's American Miscellany of Entertaining Knowledge. By Francis 0, 
— With illustrations, 12mo., pp. 286. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
Co, 


Many of these “Miscellanies” have before appeared in print, in Woodworth’s Mag- 
azine. They are quite entertaining for youthful readers. Chambers’ Miscellany is 
the model after which the work is prepared, and it possesses many of the attractions 
peculiar to that well known publication. 


22.—The Practical Brass and Iron Founder's Guide: A concise treatise on the art of 
brass founding, moulding, é&c., with numerous practical rules, tables, and receipts, 
for gold, silver, tin, and copper founding. By James Largry. 12mo., pp. 204. 
Philadelphia: A, Hart. 


This is a practical work by a practical man. It is of course clear, concise, and to 
the point—possessing more value than mapy extensive works for the founder. 
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28.—The History { ae Literature ; with an Outline of the Origin and Growth 
gu 


of the English age. Illustrated by extracts. For the use of Schools and 
Private Students. By Wittiam Spatpinc. 12mo.,, pp. 413. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, 


The history of English literature is the subject of this volume. It traces the liter- 
ary ess of that nation from its dawn in the Anglo-Saxon times down to the pres- 
ent day. Commencing at this early period, it is so constructed as to introduce the 
reader graduglly and easily to studies of this kind. Comparatively little speculation 
is presented, and those literary monuments of the earlier period which are thought 
most worthy of attention are described with considerable fullness, and in an attractive 
manner. In the subsequent pages more frequent and sustained efforts are made to 
arouse reflection on the part of the student. An outline of the origin and growth of 
the English language is presented with much fullness of analysis. Asa work for 

oung students in English literature it is unquestionably the best which has been pub- 
i hed, at the same time it will be interesting and instructive by mature minds. 


24.—Zhe Romance of the Forum; or, Narratives, Scenes,and Anecdotes from Courts 
of Justice. By Peter Burke. 12mo., pp. 308. New York: Cornish & Lamport. 


This is a reprint of an English work, which has met with a very favorable recep- 
tion abroad. It is issued in a uniform style with the tales entitled “ Confessions of an 
Attorney,” “ Experiences of a Barrister.” The tales are said to be authentic, and their 
aim and tendency is good. They are exceedingly interesting. 


25.—Nick of the Woods: or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky. By Rosert 
Monteomery Binp, M.D. 8vo., pp. 390. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 


This thrilling tale was first published some fifteen years ago, and was received at 
the time with great favor, since which it has been dramatized for the stage, and still 
retains a place there as depicting the ferocious nature of the savage who once held 
that region known as the “ Dark and Bloody Ground,” and the dangers, privations, 
and heroism of a frontier life. It now appears in a neat and revised form, and is well 
worth-a perusal by those who, despite the enervating tendencies of more refined life, 
i a taste for the rude, wild heroism exhibited by the pioneer settlers of the great 

est. 


26.— Genesis and Geology ; or,an Investigation into the Reconciliation of the Modern 
Doctrines of Geology with the Declarations of Scripture. By Dennis Crorrton. 
With an Introduction by Epwarp Hircucocs, D. b, 16mo., pp. 99. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


This little work is regarded by Professor Hitchcock, who introduces it to the public, 
as the ablest treatise upon the connection between “ Geology and Genesis ” which has 
as yet attracted his notice, and it is published in its present form in order to place it 
within the reach of “ American Christians.” It is written with great candor and fair- 
ness, presenting some new and important views upon the subject, and takes such a 
position as coincides with the principles of Biblical criticism. 


27.—Heart Histories and Life Pictures, By T.S. Anruur, 12mo.,, pp. 350. New 

York: C. Scribner. 

Every heart has its history, yet so absorbed are we in our own hopes, joys, fears, 
and disappointments, that we think rarely of the heart histories of others. In these 
pages the effort is made to awaken sympathy towards others, and to interest us in 
humanity, with a degree of correctness which has even overlooked many inelegancies 
of style. With such an excellent object in view it is entitled to favor everywhere 


28.—Harry Muir: A Story of Scottish Life. By the author of “Maes. Marcaret 
Maitianp.” Three vols,in one. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co, 


In this tale the weakness and irresolution of a manly youth before temptation, 
and *‘s constant yielding to the seductive cup, furnish the occasion for the display of 
the ,.catest fortitude, delicacy, and unshaken devotion on the part of a noble and 
heroic wife. The author writes with masterly talent, which has commanded great 
success for her previous works. 
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